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THE IMAGERY OF THE BIBLE. 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


I. THE METAPHORS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE—GENERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS.* 


T is little better than a truism to 
say that in no department of lit- 
~erature is the theory of imagery 
fraught with greater importance 
than in its application to Biblical 
literature. The great majority of 
Christians believe that in the Bible 
we possess a collection of writings 
guaranteed in a special manner by 
God and containing His authentic 
message to mankind. Hence its inter- 
pretation becomes a matter of the 
highest moment. And of this inter- 
pretation a very important element 
is, as we hope to show, its imagery. 
In the first place, the Bible is 
an Oriental book, and all Orien- 
tal literature, speaking generally, 
abounds in imagery. The Oriental 
imagination delights in simile, met- 
iLet it be said once for all at the outset 
that, when the Douay Version seemed to ren- 
der less well the imagery of the original, I 


ve had recourse to various approved Cath- 
lic versions. 


aphor, allegory, parable, hyperbole, 


and a hundred other figures. It is 
needless to insist upon a point so 
generally admitted. It will, how- 
ever, be interesting to illustrate it 
by an example from the Bible. In 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus,? Yeshua 
ben Sirach thus sings the praises of 
Wisdom: 


“I was lifted up like a cedar in 
Lebanon, 
And as a cypress tree on Mount 
Hermon. 
I was exalted like a palm tree in 
Cadesh 
And as the roses of Jericho: 
As a fair olive tree in the plains 
And as a plane tree have I grown 
up. 
I gave forth a sweet perfume like 
cinnamon, 
And like aromatic balm. 
2Ch. xxiv. 17. 
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I yielded a sweet odor as of the 
choicest myrrh, 

And I perfumed my dwelling as 
storax and galbanum and 
onyx and aloes. 

And as the smoke of incense be- 
fore the tabernacle. 

I have stretched out my branches 
like the terebinth tree, 

And my boughs are boughs of 
glory and of grace. 

Like the vine I have sent forth 
fair shoots, 

And my flowers have given fruits 
of glory and riches.” 


Nor is this exuberance of imagery 
by any means confined to the class 
of writings to which Ecclesiasticus 
belongs. Passages abounding in 
metaphor are to be found in the 
first book of the Bible,* while the 
last is from beginning to end an al- 
most uninterrupted succession of 
strange images. Witness also the 
Song of Moses in the Book of 
Deuteronomy; the Canticle of Solo- 
mon; the Book of Job throughout; 


the prophecies of Daniel, Isaias, 
Jeremias, Ezechiel; the beautiful 
imagery scattered through the 


Book of Psalms. 

Nor must it be thought that this 
abundance of imagery is character- 
istic only of the ancient Hebrew 
Scriptures. The speech of Christ 
Our Lord was habitually in figures. 
Metaphor, simile, allegory, parable, 
hyperbole, abound in what the 
Gospels have preserved to us of 
His discourses. For that human 
nature which He took to Himself, 
though the highest and most per- 
fect human nature ever fashioned 
by the Creator, was of Israel on its 
human side,~—was, we may rever- 


8For instance, Gen. ch. xlix., Jacob’s bless- 
ing of his twelve sons. 
“Israelites . . . from whom was Christ ac- 


cording to the flesh” (Rom. ix. 4, 5). 
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Oriental. 


ently say it, Semitic, 
Moreover, that divine message 
which He came to deliver must 
first be addressed to the mind and 
heart of Orientals. 

But, if Oriental literature in gen- 
eral abound in imagery, we might 
well expect the Bible to abound in 
it still more. For the Bible is not 
merely a collection of Semitic lit- 
erature; it is a sacred book. Though 
it tell of birth and marriage and 
death, of wars and treaties and 
commerce, of the daily life of a 
Bedawin tribe or the clash of 
mighty empires, yet ever in the 
background of this human story 
looms the awful figure of One who 
gives a meaning to it all, lending it 
unity and coherence, lifting even 
its trivial and sordid details into a 
region of higher meaning and pur- 
pose. Moreover, many of the writ- 
ings contained within the Bible 
teach expressly the highest spir- 
itual truths. Such spiritual mes- 
sages, such lofty truths, could 
best be brought within the grasp 
of a simple people, brought home 
to the Oriental imagination and 
sensibility, in concrete form, in 
pictures. 

But the abundance of imagery in 
Scripture is not the only motive for 
devoting earnest study to that ele- 
ment of its language. Another is 
its peculiar character as compared 
with that with which we are famil- 
iar in the speech of our own days. 
The fact that it is the outcome of 
an Oriental milieu and the product 
of a period very remote from our 
own enhances for us the obscurity 
to which, inevitably, figurative lan- 
guage is liable. Its imagery (1) 
reflects a world, and (2) expresses 
a mentality, very different from 
ours. As a consequence of the for- 
mer fact, we find mirrored in the 


























Biblical literature, under the form 
of imagery, conditions, usages, 
manners, and customs, which, even 
in the “Changeless East,” time has 
modified profoundly; while, in 
consequence of the latter fact, we 
find images in themselves familiar 
used in a manner quite unfamiliar 
to us and alien to our ways of 
thought. These two points need 
fuller exemplification. 

It is one of the principles of the 
art of illustration that the images 
in which a thought is to be clothed 
be so chosen that, when the word 
is spoken, the corresponding image 
is called up in the mind of the 
hearer. Therefore the objects cho- 
sen as images must be such as lie 
within the experience of those ad- 
dressed. They must be drawn from 
his surroundings and his daily life, 
the plants, animals, products, land- 
scapes of his country, the occupa- 
tions with which he is familiar, the 
social and political institutions of 
the times. It is clear that these 
things vary from country to coun- 
try and from age to age. The im- 
agery of one age and country might 
be unintelligible to another, or in- 
telligible only at the price of study 
and research. And besides the im- 
agery that is the product of a given 
age and country, whether it be cur- 
rent in his day or the fresh coinage 
of the writer, there is to be consid- 
ered the traditional element. The 
popular consciousness of the He- 
brew people newly settled in Canaan 
bore in it many a reminiscence of 
Egypt and of the desert; while the 
consciousness of the remnant re- 
turning from captivity in Babylon 
was charged with Mesopotamian 
memories. 

Let us now suppose that a reader 
of our own time and country ap- 
proaches the reading of the Bible. 
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We will further suppose him to be- 
long to that class which in every 
country forms the great majority 
of the inhabitants, the class of those 
who receive a primary education 
only, and whose school days end 
when they reach the age of four- 
teen or fifteen. It is their stand- 
point that we shall bear in mind 
when applying what we have just 
said to the imagery of Scripture. 

We may begin with the fauna 
and flora of the Bible in so far as 
they are used as imagery. It is 
clear that, if the plant or animal so 
used be wholly unknown to the 
reader, he will, as a rule, fail to ap- 
preciate the point of the underlying 
comparison. Examples abound. 
The locust in Old Testament im- 
agery stands for devastation. The 
first two chapters of the Prophet 
Joel are filled with descriptions un- 
intelligible to those unacquainted, 
by reading or otherwise, with the 
nature of a plague of locusts. Here 
are further examples: 

“And your spoils shall be gath- 
ered together as the locusts are 
gathered, as when the ditches are 
full of them” (Isa. xxxiii. 4). 

“If I shut up heaven, and there 
fall no rain, or if I give orders, and 
command the locust to devour the 
land...” (2 Paral. vii. 13). 

Naturally there are in the Bible 
many references to snakes: 

“Ye brood of vipers, who hath 
showed you to flee from the wrath 
to come,” cried John the Baptist 
(Luke, iii. 7, and Matt. iii. 7), 
doubtless with the image before 
him of snakes fleeing before burn- 
ing grass or brushwood. And in 
one of Our Lord’s invectives against 
the Pharisees (Matt. xxiii. 33) He 
uses the same image: “Ye serpents, 
generation of vipers, how will you 
flee from the judgment of hell?” 
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“Their venom is like the venom 
of a serpent: as of the deaf asp [or 
adder} that stops its ear [is untam- 
able, savagely intractable]; which 
will not listen to the voice of 
charmers” (Ps. lvii. 5). 

“If a serpent bite in silence, he is 
nothing better that backbiteth se- 
cretly” (Eccl. x. 11). 

“Be wise as serpents and simple 
as doves” (Matt. x. 16). 

“And if he [the child] shall ask 
a fish, will he [the father] reach 
him a serpent?” (Matt. vii. 10; 
Luke, xi. 11). 

“He [the wicked] shall suck the 
head of asps, and the viper’s tongue 
shall kill him” (Job, xx. 16). 

The olive, abundant in Palestine, 
with its wide-spreading branches, 
its evergreen foliage, and plentiful 
fruit, was an emblem of beauty, 
prosperity, and fecundity. “Thy 
wife shall be as a fruitful vine in 
the inner parts of thy house, thy 
children like olive plants round 
about thy table” (Ps. cxxvii. 3). 
“He shall be blasted as a vine when 
its grapes are in the first flower, 
and as an olive tree that casteth its 
flower” (Job, xv. 33). “But as for 
me, I am like a green olive tree in 
the house of God” (Ps. li. 10). 
“The Lord called thy name, a plen- 
tiful olive tree, fair, fruitful, and 
beautiful: at the noise of a word, a 
great fire was kindled in it, and the 
branches thereof are burnt” (Jer. 
xi. 16). In praise of Wisdom it is 
said that she is “like a fair olive 
tree in the plains” (Ecclus. xxiv. 
19), and Simon, son of Onias, is 
“as an olive tree budding forth” 
(Ecclus. 1. 11). Osee, describing 
Israel’s restoration, says that “his 
glory shall be as the olive tree” (ch. 
xiv. 7). 

Naturally, too, all the operations 
connected with the culture of the 
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olive and the vine are a fruitful 
source of imagery. St. Paul has a 
remarkable metaphor based on the 
grafting of the olive: 

“If the stem is holy, so are the 
branches. Now if some of the 
branches [viz. the unbelieving . 
Jews] have been broken off, and 
thou [the typical Gentile], being a 
wild olive, hast been ingrafted in- 
stead, and hast become a sharer in 
the stem [i. e. Israel], boast not 
over those branches. And if thou 
do boast, still it is not thou that 
upholdest the stem, but the stem 
thee... .” (Rom. xi. 16.) And the 
image is further developed through- 
out a long passage. 

In the Gospel Christ uses the im- 
age of the vine to teach the need, 
for all Christians, of closest union 
with Him: “As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, unless it abide 
in the vine, so neither can you, un- 
less you abide in Me. I am the 
vine; you the branches: he that 
abideth in Me, and I in him, the 
same beareth much fruit.” (John, 
xv. 4.) In the Old Testament the 
chosen people is God’s vineyard— 
too often a barren vineyard: 


“T shall sing over my friend 
The song of his love for his vine- 
yard: 
My friend possessed a vineyard 
On a fertile hill. 
He dug it, he harrowed it; 
He planted it with the choic- 
est vines; 
He built a tower in the midst; 
He dug a wine-press in it; 
He looked that it should bring 
forth grapes, 
And it brought forth wild 
grapes.” 


And the poet goes on to call upon 
all to judge whether the husband- 
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man had not done everything for 
his vineyard, then he foretells its 
punishment and makes the applica- 
tion to Israel. We meet the same 
imagery in the Gospels: “There 
was a man a householder, who 
planted a vineyard, and made a 
hedge round about it, and dug in it 
a press, and built a tower, and let 
it out to husbandmen.. .” (Matt. 
xxi. 33). And, again, “The king- 
dom of heaven is like to a house- 
holder, who went out early in the 
morning to hire laborers into his 
vineyard ...” (Matt. xx. 1). 

The ostrich is another source of 
Biblical imagery. “The daughter 
of my people is cruel, like the os- 
trich in the desert” (Lam. iv. 3). 
“Therefore I will lament and howl: 
I will make a wailing like the drag- 
ons [i. e. the jackals] and a mourn- 
ing like the ostriches” (Micheas, i. 
8). 


“I walk in mourning, sunless; 

If I rise in the assembly, it is to 
utter cries. 

I am become the brother of drag- 
ons (jackals), 

The companion of the daughters 
of the ostrich.”’* 


The eagle is known to most of us 
only through literature and legend; 
it must have been a familiar sight 
to the people of Palestine, so often 
is it mentioned and even described 
in the Old Testament. It was an 
image of ferocity, of swiftness, of 
soaring loftiness. 


“Will the eagle mount up at thy 
command, 

And make her nest in high places? 

She dwells among the rocks, 


SIsa. v.; cf. Jer. ii. 21; Ps. Ixxix. 15; etc., etc. 
6Job, xxx. 29. Cf. Job, xxxix. 14 sqq., 
where there is a long description of the habits 
of the ostrich; see also Isa. xiii. 21; xliii. 20. 
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She fixes her dwelling among the 
craggy flints and the moun- 
tain tops. 

Thence she watches for her prey, 

And her eyes pierce the distance, 

Her little ones suck up blood; 

Wherever there are carcasses, 
there she is to be found.””* 


It would be easy to illustrate still 
further our present point by im- 
agery drawn from such Palestinian 
fauna and flora as the pelican, the 
vulture, the stork, the camel, the 
wolf, the lion, the terebinth or tur- 
pentine tree, the palm, the olean- 
der, the fig tree, myrrh, and aloes, 
and balm. But it is time to con- 
sider another class of similes and 
metaphors for the full appreciation 
of which study of the Biblical milieu 
is necessary, namely those imply- 
ing habits, customs, ways of life, 
that are different from ours. 

To take but a few examples: Oil 
played a much greater part in the 
life of the ancient East than it does 
among us to-day. Anointing with 
olive oil was part of the daily toilet. 
It was looked upon as pleasant and 
festive.* “Oil of gladness” (Ps. xliv. 
8) was a current phrase. At feasts 
it was the custom to honor guests 
by anointing their head® and still 
more their feet. “To be anointed” 
came to be almost a synonym of “to 
be guest at a feast.” “Let not the 
oil of a sinner fatten my head” (Ps. 
cxl. 5) meant the repudiation of so- 
cial intercourse with “sinners.” 
“Therefore God, thy God, has 
anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness above thy fellows. Myrrh and 


7Job, xxxix. 27. Cf. Matt. xxiv. 28 (Luke, 
xvii. 37): “Wheresoever the body shall be, 
there shall the eagles be gathered together.” 
Cf. also Jer. xlix. 16, 22; Abdias, i. 4; Ps. 
cii. 5; Isa. xl. 31; Lam. iv. 19. 

sRuth, iii. 3; Judith, x. 3; 2 Kings, xiv. 2. 

°“But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thy 
head, and wash thy face, that thou appear not 
unto men to fast” (Matt. vi. 17). 
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aloes and cassia exhale from thy 
garments” (Ps. xliv. 8); that is, 
thou art greatly honored. And, 
again, “Thou hast anointed my 
head with oil” (Ps. xxii. 5). Our 
Lord complained to Simon the 
Pharisee, “My head with oil thou 
didst not anoint; but she with oint- 
ment hath anointed my feet” (Luke, 
vii. 46). And besides this daily 
anointing there was the sacred 
unction, first of kings and later 
of priests; the king is “God’s 
anointed,” and the great King, par 
excellence, to whom all Jewish ex- 
pectation looked forward, was, par 
excellence, the Anointed, Meshiach, 
Christos.*° 

The gates of a city had for the 
Hebrews a significance they no 
longer have for us. Their impor- 
tance in a walled town is obvious. 
The word “gates” came to be used 
for town or city: “The Levite that 
is in thy gates...” (Deut. xiv. 27); 


“When there shall be found within 
any of thy gates which the Lord 
shall give thee .. .” (Deut. xvii. 2). 
And similarly 3 Kings, viii. 37; 2 


Par. vi. 28; and elsewhere. It was 
promised to Abraham that he would 
possess the gates of his enemies. 
It seems probable that the difficult 
metaphor in St. Matthew (xvi. 18) 
about the “gates of hell” is to be 
understood in a similar sense. 
Hell, which in New Testament lan- 
guage™ means more than the She’ol 
(meaning death or the region of de- 
parted souls) of the Old Testament, 
is conceived of as a powerful city 
over against that city which Christ 
is to build upon the rock; the gates 
of that city, i. e. the city itself or 


rather the power which rules it, 
10In the Bible there are more than two hun- 
dred references to oil. 
11Apoc. vi. 8; xx. 14, and compare the 
warnings against the “powers of darkness,” 
the “prince of this world,” etc., 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
Eph. vi. 12. 
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shall never, Christ promises, over- 
throw the Church that He has built. 
I pass over the many other meta- 
phorical uses, strange to our ways 
of thought, of this word “gate” aris- 
ing out of the fact that the city 
gates were the accustomed place of 
assembly, where men met for dis- 
cussion, or amusement, or the ad- 
ministration of justice.*? 

It was customary in the East to 
loose the sandals and to wash the 
feet of guests; this was the work of 
slaves. Hence the humility of such 
a saying as that of John the Baptist, 
“the latchet of whose shoe I am not 
worthy to loose” and of such a 
symbolic action as that of Christ 
Our Lord in washing His disciples’ 
feet. This is the figure implied in 
Ps. lix. 10: “Moab is the pot of 
my washing [the basin into which 
I will wash the filth from my feet]: 
upon Edom will I cast my [dirty] 
shoe.” 

At feasts the father of the family 
or the ruler of the feast (archi- 
triclinus) meted out into the cups 
or goblets of the guests their share 
of the wine; thus cup (chalice) 
came to mean portion or lot: “The 
Lord is the portion of my inherit- 
ance and of my cup” (Ps. xv. 5). 
“Can you drink the chalice that I 
am about to drink?” (Matt. xx. 22), 
i. e. “Potestisne eandem sortem me- 
cum subire?’** “Let this chalice 
pass from me” (Matt. xxvi. 39). 

These are but a few of the many 
habits and customs alien to our 
ways of life which are reflected in 
the imagery of the Bible. We 
might add the imagery drawn from 


12Ps. Ixviii. 13: “They that sit in the gate 
speak about me,” i. e. (M’Swiney, p. 206), I 
am the butt of those that gather in the accus- 
tomed place of public concourse. Cf. Ps. 
exxvi. 5; Zach. viii. 16; 4 Kings, v. 1; Jer. 
xvii. 9. 

18Mark, i. 7; Luke, iii. 7, 16. 

14Knabenbauer, Comment., in loc. 
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the geography and configuration of 
the Holy Land—Hermon, Lebanon, 
the Jordan, the hills of Moab, the 
Brook Kishon, the mountains of 
Gilboa and of Ephraim, the plains 
of Esdreel and of Sharon, the stony 
wadies, the Dead Sea, the wilder- 
ness Of Judea, the desert that 
stretched limitlessly to east and 
south. 

We shall next exemplify the sec- 
ond cause of difficulty in the under- 
standing of Bible metaphors—the 
differences between the Hebrew 
outlook and mentality and our own. 
The difficulty here arises, as we 
have said, not from the nature of 
the object used as an image, for it 
may be quite intelligible and even 
familiar, but from the writer’s 
manner of regarding the object or 
from his particular application of it 
to the illustration of some idea. 
The difficulty or obscurity bears, 
therefore, on the point or scope of 
the comparison expressed or im- 
plied. For the ancient Hebrews at- 
tached to certain things a value dif- 
ferent from that which we attach to 
them. Sometimes it was a matter 
of less or more according to the 
circumstances of their lives. An 
instance is the high value set upon 
their flocks by a pastoral people. 
Sometimes it was a quality or a sig- 
nificance which the popular imagi- 
nation attributed to certain famil- 
iar objects. In the popular imagi- 
nation of our days the ass is the 
symbol of a certain type of human 
mentality and is universally ac- 
cepted as such. But Jacob, pro- 
phetically blessing one of his sons, 
could say of him with praise: “Is- 
sachar is a strong ass.” It will be 
helpful to exemplify this point more 
fully. 

It was natural that the pastoral 
Israelite should regard the sheep 
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with unmixed affection; natural, 
too, that for him it should be an 
image of gentleness, goodness, of 
something dear, precious to its pos- 
sessor. Israel was God’s sheep, the 
sheep of His pasture. 

God Himself, time and again, 
adopted the beautiful image. “I 
Myself will seek My sheep and will 
visit them, as the shepherd visiteth 
his flock in the day when he shall 
be in the midst of his sheep that 
were scattered.... I will feed them 
in the most fruitful pastures .. . 
there shall they rest on the green 
grass.... I will feed My sheep 
and will cause them to lie down. I 
will seek that which was lost.’5 
The Messiah would be led meekly 
“like a sheep to the slaughter.”** 
Our idea of “sheepish” (shy and 
awkward), “silly sheep,” “sheep 


through a gap,”—connoting foolish 
helplessness,—would no doubt be 
alien to the thought of an Israelite. 


But for us, no less than for them, 
the lamb is the emblem of inno- 
cence and gentleness. “Behold the 
Lamb of God: behold [with a remi- 
niscence no doubt of the sacrificed 
paschal lamb] Him Who taketh 
away the sins of the world.”!" 

Shepherd was a name of honor 
and dignity, given to kings and 
even to God Himself. “The Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall want for noth- 
ing” (Ps. xxii.). 

Water had for a dweller in a 
thirsty land a value which it can- 
not have for us in a rain-drenched 
Western land. It was an image of 
fertility and of refreshment, and so 
of prosperity and joy. Wells and 
springs and running waters were 


15Ezech. xxxiv. 11 sq. This chapter is full 
of pastoral imagery. 

16Isa. liii. 7. 

i7The imagery of sheep and shepherd must 
be dealt with more fully when we come to 
Se ee 
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looked upon with peculiar esteem 
and affection. God, through the 
Prophet Jeremias, thus upbraids 
the unfaithful people, “They have 
forsaken Me, the fountain of living 
water...” (Jer. ii. 13). And in his 
own behalf the Prophet cries, “O 
Lord, the hope of Israel, they that 
depart from Thee shall be written 
in the earth: because they have for- 
saken the Lord, the vein of living 
waters” (Jer. xvii. 13). It is the 
favorite image of Isaias in depict- 
ing the glory and happiness of the 
Messianic Kingdom. “I will pour 
out waters upon the thirsty ground 
and streams upon the dry land.”* 
We do not wonder then to hear it 
on the lips of Christ used as an im- 
age of divine grace.** “He that shall 
drink,” He said to the woman of 
Samaria, “of the water that I will 
give him, shall not thirst for ever: 
but the water that I will give him 
shall become in him a fountain of 


water springing up into life ever- 


lasting” (John, iv. 13). And later 
He cried out in the Temple on the 
Feast of Tabernacles, “If any man 
thirst, let him come to Me and 
drink. He that believeth in Me, as 
the scripture saith, from within 
him shall flow rivers of living wa- 
ter.” (John, vii. 37.) 

A rock in the Bible is not so much 
firmness and immovability, as it is 
to us, but rather a place of refuge. 
Again and again in the Psalms the 
poet describes God as his rock.* 
But when spoken of as a founda- 
tion, it has the same significance as 
with us. “The house. . . fell not, 
for it was founded upon a rock” 
(Matt. vii. 25). “Thou art Peter, 


18Isa. xliv. 3, 4, and more elaborately in 
xxxv. 6, and xii. 17, 18. 

19Already Isaias had spoken of drinking 
water with joy from the “fountains of salva- 
tion.” On this image see an article in Verbum 
Domini, 1921, p. 109. 

208, g., Ps. xvii. 3; xxvii. 1. 
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and upon this rock [i. e., in Ara- 
maic, thou art a rock (Kepha)* and 
upon this rock] I will build My 
Church” (Matt. xvi. 18). 

Again the horns of animals are 
as familiar to us as to the Hebrews, 
but had for them a metaphorical 
meaning scarcely known to us. 
The horn came to stand for power, 
strength, and hence sometimes 
pride. In Moses’ prophetic bless- 
ing of the tribes he says of Joseph: 
“His horns as the horns of a rhi- 
noceros [R. V. wild ox]: with 
them shall he push the nations 
even to the ends of the earth” 
(Deut. xxxiii. 17). “The horn of 
Moab is cut off” (Jer. xlviii. 25), i. e. 
the strength of Moab is broken; and 
similarly, “He hath broken in his 
fierce anger all the horn of Israel” 
(Lam. ii. 3). So it is easy to un- 
derstand such expressions in the 
Psalms as, “Lift not up your horn 
on high: speak not iniquity against 
God.... I will break all the horns 
of sinners; but the horns of the just 
shall be exalted.” That canticle of 
Anna in the First Book of Kings, of 
which we find so many echoes in 
the Benedictus and the Magnificat, 
begins, “My heart hath rejoiced in 
the Lord, and my horn is exalted in 
my God”; then in the Benedictus, 
“He hath raised up a horn of salva- 
tion to us,” i. e. a powerful salva- 
tion (Luke, i. 69). 

Lastly, in an island of almost per- 
ennial greenness, as Ireland, one 
would scarcely choose as an image 
of human transience the grass of 
the field. But, in a land where the 
fierce summer sun follows fast upon 
the rains of spring or upon the dew 
of night, it is indeed a fitting image 
of man’s passing. 

“Man’s days are as grass, and as 


2iJohn, i. 42: “Thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is interpreted Peter.” 












the flower of the field so shall he 
flourish. For the wind passeth 
over it and it is gone, and the place 
thereof shall know it no more” (Ps. 
cii. 15, 16). 

“In the morning man shall grow 
up like grass; in the morning it 
flourisheth and groweth up; in the 
evening it shall fall, grow dry and 
wither” (Ps. Ixxxix. 6). 

“All flesh is grass,” cries Isaias, 
“and all the glory thereof as the 
flower of the field. The grass is 
withered, and the flower is fallen.” 
(Isa. xl. 6, 7.) And the writers of 
the New Testament took up the 
beautiful image. St. Peter quotes 
this passage of Isaias, and St. 
James (i. 10, 11) says of the rich 
man: “As the flower of the grass 
shall he pass away. For the sun rose 
with a burning heat, and parched 
the grass, and the flower thereof 
fell off, and the beauty of the form 
thereof perished: so also shall the 
rich man fade away in his ways.” 

It will be clear from what has 
been said that, were it only because 
of its imagery, the interpretation of 
Scripture demands careful and ex- 
act study. It ought not, however, 
to be inferred that, even on this 
head, the Bible is to any consider- 
able extent unintelligible to edu- 
cated Westerns of the twentieth 
century. For in the first place the 
number of images and other figures 
which remain refractory to modern 
historical, archeological, and philo- 
logical learning is comparatively 
small. Indeed, with the progress 
of Egyptology, Assyriology, and 
archeological research in general, 
it is growing steadily smaller. 
Moreover, the imagery of the Bible 
is in great part the common herit- 
age of all the ages. It appeals to 
men not as Semites or Aryans but 
as men. Many of the beautiful im- 
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ages drawn from God’s creation by 
the Biblical writers go as surely 
home to our hearts to-day as to the 
hearts of the first readers. For the 
same golden sun shines upon us, 
albeit with a paler splendor, the 
same silver moon still sails the 
skies. Cloud and stars, light and 
darkness, dawn and dusk, are to- 
day what they have been since the 
beginning. Not a few homely im- 
ages from animals and plants—the 
horse, the ox, the sheep, the bee, 
the raven, the dove, the willow 
fringing the watercourses, the giant 
cedar braving the storm, the corn 
in the green blade and the golden 
ear—are altogether familiar to us. 
Now, as in those far-off times, there 
is birth and death, marrying and 
giving in marriage, and men pass 
still from infancy to childhood, 
from youth to manhood, and last 
to gray hairs. 

It might even be added that long 
acquaintance with the Bible has 
rendered familiar that in its lan- 
guage and thought which would 
else be strange and alien. But this 
consideration, though not devoid of 
weight, cannot be accepted without 
reserve. For this very familiarity 
is oftentimes a snare. The well- 
known words, with their wonted ca- 
dences, glide into the mind with 
such effortless ease that the under- 
lying thought is little noticed and 
but feebly grasped. And _ these 
words are deceptive. A given word 
will call up a definite image in the 
mind of a reader of English, but the 
Hebrew or Greek word of which it 
is a translation would have raised 
quite a different image in the mind 
of an inhabitant of Palestine. Ob- 
vious examples suggest themselves. 
“From the horns of the unicorns 
deliver me, O Lord” ;?* the Pharisee 

22]. e., the wild ox or buffalo, 
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and the publican; the mustard seed 
and the mustard tree; “they re- 
ceived every man a penny” ; “he has 
brought down my gray hairs with 
sorrow to hell’; “for the life is 
more than the meat.” 

These are but a few samples 
from among a multitude of in- 
stances in which, without suspect- 
ing it, we are taking words in some 
familiar English sense quite foreign 
to the thought of the first who wrote 
or heard their Hebrew or Greek 
equivalents. 

This study of imagery leads to a 
conclusion which might be reached 
by many different paths—that the 
understanding of Scripture calls 
for careful study and its interpre- 
tation for considerable caution. 
Those who read it without study 
and to the neglect of such help as 
lies within their reach risk the dan- 
ger of straying very far afield. 
Happily the average Christian is 
not called upon to undertake the 
labor for himself, as though the 
Bible were published but yester- 
day and he were its first reader. 
The Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church and many generations of 
scholars working under the guid- 
ance of the Church have labored 
upon it, and we have entered into 
their labors. 

Moreover, the results of archz- 
ological and literary research have 
been brought of recent years within 
reach of the general public, and 
these results throw much fresh 
light on the Bible and in particular 
on its imagery. I may refer to one 
work, now in course of publication, 
in which this gradually accumu- 
lated knowledge is brought to bear 
on the illustration of the Sacred 
Text and incidentally of its imagery, 
that is, The Local Colour of the 
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Bible, by Charles W. Budden and 
Edward Hastings (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark, 1922). Two volumes have 
appeared; a third will deal with the 
New Testament. By local color is 
meant, the authors tell us, the Ori- 
ental setting or background, the 
manners and customs of the East, 
and a certain amount of geography 
and history. It is plain that a work 
of this kind must be of great assist- 
ance towards the understanding 
and appreciation of the Bible.** A 
work of a somewhat different char- 
acter and scope, yet still more valu- 
able for the same purpose, is Le 
Milieu Biblique avant Jésus Christ, 
by the learned Lazarist (Vincen- 
tian), Father Charles F. Jean. A 
passage from his preface may fit- 
tingly conclude this study: 

“Whoever wishes to represent to 
himself in a thoroughly concrete 
and vivid way the persons, institu- 
tions, events, ideas which the Bible 
makes pass before our eyes must 
try to penetrate into the soul of the 
persons who lived those ideas, cre- 
ated, freely accepted, or submitted 
to, those institutions or those 
events. For that il faut qu’il se 
fasse une dme antique. For cer- 
tainly the Sacred Text does trans- 
port us into antiquity. And what 
antiquity! It is by the very begin- 
ning of the Cosmos that the first 
pages of the Old Testament open, 
and the last pages leave off at a 
period more than two thousand 
years behind us. At that remote 
period how different from ours 
must have been men’s ways of feel- 
ing, thinking, living. . . .” 

23Smaller but excellent in its way is Bible 
Manners and Customs, by Rev. G. M. Mackie 
(London: Black, 1900, 1903, etc.). 

24Paris: Geuthner, 1922. Of the three vol- 
umes the first deals with history and civiliza- 


tion, the second will deal with literature, and 
the third with religious ideas. 





THE ROMANCE OF PHELIM RUADH. 


By Seumas MacMANnvs. 


FTER we had finished planting 

our own few patches of pota- 
toes, I shouldered my spade on a 
morning, before the larks preened 
their breast-feathers, and crossed the 
Binban Mountains to Gleann Mor, 
there to help our cousin, Denis 
MacDiarmuid, with his planting. 

On the second day I wrought 
with Denis, as we spaded abreast 
up the South Slope field, camping, 
—for Denis was late with his work 
this year and wanted to get out of 
me, during the week he would have 
me, all the work he could,—a lanky, 
ill-formed individual with dark red 
hair, spare countenance, and rest- 
less eye, and dressed in well-worn 
priest’s clothes, came over the fields 
toward us. 

“Good mornin’, Denis Diarmuid,” 
said he, when he reached us; and, 
“Good mornin’, sthranger. Bene- 
diction an’ welcome to ye.” 

Denis said, “Good mornin’, Phay- 
lim Ruadh.” 

I said, “Good mornin’, and thanky 
kindly.” And I looked the curious 
fellow up and down. 

He sat down close by us, on a newly 
set ridge, and drew from some com- 
plicated corner of his clothing a 
very black clay pipe. He looked in- 
quiringly into the bowl of it, shook 
his head and said, “Whew-ew-ew!” 
disappointedly. 

“Is it emp’y, Phaylim?” Denis 
queried. 

“As emp’y, Denis, as Eamon 
Ward’s pocket the mornin’ he woke 
in the sthrange lodgin’s in Glas- 
gow.” 


“Here ye are,” said Denis, fling- 
ing to him half a foot of twist. 
“Fill the pipe an’ put a chunk in 
yer pocket.” 

Phelim seized the piece, and, as 
he calmly examined it, said, “May 
yer shadow incraise, Denis Diar- 
muid, an’ yer days be long in the 
lan’.” 

He fished up a stubby whittle- 
knife from a deep outer pocket of 
his coat (his arm disappearing to 
the elbow in the act), tore off and 
teased in his palm as much tobacco 
as filled the pipe, and then cut—I 
was observing him closely and curi- 
ously—a rather modest piece from 
the roll. He put the piece into some 


hole in his clothing, and with pro- 
fuse and hearty, if stifly worded, 
thanks, returned to Denis the re- 
mainder. 

Denis glanced at it and hastily 


proffered it back again. “Man, 
dear,” he said, “shure I wouldn’t 
tell me name for all ye’ve tuk. 
Why, man, ye didn’t take any at all, 
at all. Take double as much.” 

Phelim Ruadh courteously de- 
clined the privilege with a graceful 
wave of his hand. “I thank thee, 
Denis Diarmuid,” he said. “Yer 
generosity overwhelms me. I have 
partaken to satisfaction. An’, Denis, 
ye of course remimber the words of 
the anshint philosopher that so ap- 
propriately bear upon the subject?” 

“No, then, Phaylim,” Denis said 
apologetically, as he plied the 
spade; “I’m afeered I don’t. My 
ediacation, as ye know, is a bit 
backward.” 
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“It was Julias Saizer, or Aristotle, 
or Pittolemy—I don’t just at the 
present moment call to mimory 
which—but, anyhow, it was some 
wan or other of me anshint frien’s 
who made use of the aphorism— 
‘Enough,’ he sayed, ‘is as good as a 
faist.. Return thy tobacco to thy 
pocket, Denis Diarmuid. An’ may 
yer fingers niver fin’ an emp’y 
pocket there.” 

“Very well, Phaylim; ye wor al- 
ways too modest. Ye’ll fin’ a light 
at the fut of the ridge.” 

At the foot of the ridge we had 
the usual half a dozen turf burning 
for this purpose. 

Phelim took up a _ half-burned 
one and applied it to his pipe, press- 
ing portions of the burning coal 
into the bowl and ejecting from his 
mouth great puffs. 


Between’ the he said: 


puffs 


“Denis, me son, on the night ye de- 
part this life (which God delay), 


may there be rows of winged white 
angels as thick as palin’-sticks, 
with flamin’ torches to light ye on 
the way to Heaven!” 

“Thanky, Phaylim Ruadh, 
thanky; an’ God reward ye iver, 
for all yer good prayers.” 

“I have a long way afore me this 
mornin’ yet. I’ve to thramp to 
Gleanamadhoo to oul’ Taigy Gil- 
dea’s (Taigy’s near his last these 
days, poor man!) to give him in- 
sthructions for daith—an’ from 
that I’ve to be up again at Meena- 
hilla at nightfall, at Mary Mhor’s, 
to houl’ a catechiz’ class for the 
Meenahilla childhre that’s preparin’ 
for Confirmation. Father Char-les 
tells me he b’laves he’ll be able to 
induce His Lordship to gi’ me Minor 
Ordhers when he comes roun’ in 
May.” (I looked up at him here; but 
he was in sober earnest.) “So,” 
said he, “I'll be wishin’ ye, Denis 
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Diarmuid, a good mornin’, and a 
blissin’ on yer work. An’ the same 
to ye, sthranger.” 

Then he was gone. I leaned with 
folded arms on my spade-head and 
watched him disappear. His stride 
was long and loose, and not slow; 
his arms swung as loosely and awk- 
wardly as those on a toy figure; a 
goodly reek of smoke floated back- 
ward over his left shoulder; his 
coat-tails sailed along after him, 
and altogether he presented a strik- 
ing picture to me. 

Denis was spading away indus- 
triously; after a minute he re- 
marked, as if soliloquizing, “Poor 
Phaylim Ruadh!” Iturned. “Who 
is Phaylim Ruadh, Denis?” 

“That’s him—a poor half-wit an’ 
with more larnin’ than would may- 
be bust many a wise man’s head.” 

“How did he come by the learn- 
in’, Denis? He wasn’t a half-wit 
born, sure, was he?” 

“A half-wit born? No—no.” In 
Denis’s “No—no” there was a ring 
of deep feeling, and his head was 
shaken in sympathetic accompani- 
ment. “Nor a half-wit bred, nei- 
ther. No.” 

“Then what come over the poor 
fella, Denis?” 

“Ah-h-h!” Denis 
drawing out the 
“that’s a story!” 

During the two hours succeeding 
I think Denis MacDiarmuid did not 
speak twice. 

But he told me the story of Phe- 
lim Ruadh that night. 

After we quit work, which was 
not till the shades of evening were 
heavy, we supped a hearty supper 
of good oat stirabout with thick 
milk, and then we wandered out, 
and down the cassaigh in the 
moonlight, with our pipes going 
smoothly, and on to the road which 


said, sadly 
exclamation, 
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we followed to the little bridge. 
About the bridge hollow, peace was 
lying thick; and a certain fascinat- 
ing gloom was there hedged in by 
the tall and flowery-robed haw- 
thorns that circled around. Denis 
and I sat upon the parapet-wall 
with our legs dangling over the 
crooning streamlet which glides be- 
neath. And after we sat here many 
minutes, absorbing the peace and 
the beauty of the place and hour, 
Denis MacDiarmuid said: 

“Ay, poor Phaylim Ruadh had a 
story!” 

We both listened again intently 
to the streamlet’s crooning, which 
suddenly seemed to have taken a 
saddened tone. 

“Old Neil McGeever, of Glassach,” 
Denis began after a little, “had the 
two sons, Phaylim Ruadh an’ Neil 
Og. Neil had a tidy bit of a farm, 
an’ it niver wanted of bein’ well 
stocked—for our Glen. An’ he had 


more sheep on the hills than maybe 


the most of us. So, he was snug an’ 
warm, an’ well-to-do. An’ they wor 
as well-put-on [well-dressed], him- 
self an’ Peggy an’ the two young- 
sthers, as e’er another family in the 
parish. But it wasn’t all for noth- 
in’, they had it. Old Neil McGee- 
ver was as hard a worker, early an’ 
late, summer an’ winther, as was 
to be foun’ in the length an’ brea’th 
of the Glen; an’ Peggy wasn’t wan 
whit behin’ him. If they kep’ the 
youngsthers purty close to their 
schoolin’ atself, they had them out 
in the fiel’ mornin’ an’ evenin’ doin’ 
what they could do, an’ taichin’ 
them to be industhrous. Phaylim, 
who was the ouldest of the two 
boys, an’ be raison of his red head 
was called Phaylim Ruadh, was, in 
throth, industhrous enough. He was 
an uglier-formed individial than ye 
see him the day, an’ only just mid- 
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dlin’ sthrong; but as good-hearted 
a garsun as ever stepped on the 
sod, an’ he’d go to the Well of the 
World’ En’ at a nod from his fa- 
ther or mother. But Neil—young 
Neil, Neil Og—was the makin’s of 
as clane and cliver, han’some a 
young fella as ye’d care to dhrop 
yer eyes on. Neil Og was the pride 
of his mother—an’ father, too; an’ 
poor Phaylim atself was as vain of 
him as any wan. Neil Og wasn’t 
by no means as industhrous a boy 
as Phaylim, an’ whin the both of 
them was put to do a piece of work, 
the heavy end of it was shure to be 
done be Phaylim, who was the laist 
able of the two. An’ poor Phaylim, 
he was always only too glad to 
make Neil sit down an’ rest himself 
whilst he’d do his part of the work. 
An’ Neil would sit him down an’ 
whistle or sing whilst Phaylim 
wrought for him. An’ then he’d 
say, “Thanky, Phaylim; ye’re the 
heart an’ sowl of a good fella,’ whin 
poor Phaylim, pantin’ an’ pickin’, 
had finished—an’ Phaylim then was 
more plaised than if Neil had put 
yalla goold in his pocket. 

“Neil McGeever an’ Peggy had al- 
ways the notion that they’d like, if 
they wor at all able, to make a 
priest out of wan of the boys, an’ 
for this they put by every ha’penny 
they could scratch an’ save, an’ 
they wrought harder an’ harder, 
niver sparin’ themselves, to save 
more an’ more. 

“There was wan day, in the war 
time, when Phaylim had come to be 
close on fifteen years of age, an’ 
Neil Og was thirteen, an’ on this 
day the McGeevers just finished 
their spring settin’. Whin Phay- 
lim raiched the en’ of his ridge, he 
took an’ he threw his spade as far 
from him as he could put it. ‘Ye’ve 
done yer work,’ says he, ‘an’ all 
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throuble go with ye. Farewell, Fa- 
ther,’ says he, ‘I'll go to the Latin 
school an’ I’arn to be a priest.’ 

“The father looked at Phaylim a 
long time, steady, an’ didn’t say 
much. But that night, after Phaylim 
an’ Neil Og had gone to their bed on 
the laft, the father an’ mother sat 
over the fire chattin’ low, till it was 
afther twelve o’clock. An’ the nixt 
mornin’, whin Phaylim an’ Neil 
were suppin’ their bowls of stir- 
about, the father come in from the 
byre, where he had been fotherin’ 
the cows, an’ sat down at the windy 
facin’ them, an says he, ‘Phaylim, 
yer mother an’ me has been think- 
in’ over an’ consitherin’ what ye 
mintioned yistherday whin ye fired 
away yer spade.’ ‘Yis, father,’ says 
Phaylim. ‘We talked it over an’ 
over afther yez had both gone to 
yer beds las’ night; an’ Phaylim, as 
we can only afford to ediacate some 
wan of ye for the clargy, an’ as 
even that'll be just a tough enough 
sthruggle with us, we come to the 
conclusion that we'd laive it afore 
ye whether ye wouldn’t think it bet- 
ther to let Neil go on instead of yer- 
self, seein’ that Neil is such a han’- 
some, presentable lad an’ would 
make such a fine-lookin’ clargyman 
as would make yer father an’ moth- 
er’s heart glad an’ proud for him?’ 
‘Ay, father,’ Phaylim sayed in a 
sort of way as if he didn’t know 
what he was sayin’. He was spoon- 
in’ an’ spoonin’ at the stirabout 
now, but the sorra drap of it was 
goin’ intil his mouth. ‘Ye know, 
Phaylim,’ says the father, ‘it plaised 
God not to make ye as han’some as 
He might.’ ‘Ay, father,’ Phaylim 
sayed. ‘Not,’ says the father, ‘but 
He put into ye as han’some a heart 
an’ as sweet a sowl as He iver 
bliss’d a boy with. But the looks 
of Neil, an’ the winnin’ ways he has 
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with him, ’twould be a mortal pity,’ 
says he, ‘to waste such a fine fella 
in a ditch-sheugh. Now, Phaylim 
a thaisge, I laive it to ye to say 
which of yez is to go on for the 
priest—Neil or ye?’ 

“Phaylim, without sayin’ a 
word, laid aside the bowl an’ spoon 
gently out of his han’, an’ puttin’ 
his cap on his head, walked for the 
doore. ‘Phaylim a mhic,’ says his 
father, ‘where are ye goin’?’ 

“*Father,’ says Phaylim, haltin’ 
in the doore but not thrustin’ him- 
self to luk roun’,—lukin’ down at 
his feet rather, for there was a 
chokin’ in his voice,—‘Father,’ says 
he, ‘I’m goin’ down the fiel’ to lift 
me spade again.’” 

Then Denis MacDiarmuid halted 
in his story. He dangled his feet 
and looked below to where moon- 
light was playing on the stream. I 
fixed my gaze on the same spot and 
did not speak. After a minute he 
went on. 

“From that mornin’ Neil Og was 
axed to work no more in the fiel’. 
He was now marked for a priest, 
an’ he was kep’ at school closer 
than afore, an’ Masther McGrane, 
of the Reelan, was fetched to the 
house three nights a week to l’arn 
him the Latin an’ the dead lan- 
gidges. Neil was noways sorry to 
give up the spade work. But Phay- 
lim—if he was an industhrous boy 
afore—he was double an’ throuble 
as industhrous now. An’ at night 
he’d be standin’ gleekin’ over Neil 
Og’s shouldher whin Masther Mc- 
Grane ‘ud be puttin’ Neil through 
his facin’s in the langidges, an’ at 
other times he’d take up wan or 
other of Neil’s books an’ be foolin’ 
at it for himself. His father ’ud be 
chasin’ off Phaylim to do this an’ 
that little timerish that has to be 
done about a house afther night, an’ 
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‘Arrah, Phaylim,’ he’d say, ‘can’t ye 
not be burnin’ the eyes out of yer 
head foolin’ with them books that 
ye know nothin’ at all abou’?’ An’ 
his mother ’ud say, ‘Musha, Phay- 
lim, ye wrought hard in the fiel’ 
the day, an’ wan would think that 
should be enough for ye without 
moidherin yer poor head over 
things that ’ud be a puzzle to ye the 
longest ye’d live, if ye lived till the 
age of Mathusalim’s gran’father.’ 
Phaylim ’ud off in a crack an’ do 
what was wanted of him, an’ back 
an’ clapped down at the book again 
straight. An’ the mother an’ father 
would shake the head. 

“But wan night afther Neil Og 
was several months at the Latin, 
doesn’t Masther McGrane puzzle 
him with a stiff queskin on it. 
And whin Neil was puzzled, doesn’t 
me brave Phaylim rhyme off the re- 
ply as pat as his prayers. An’ Mas- 
ther McGrane called shame on Neil 
to let Phaylim Ruadh, who was only 
poutherin’ through the books, bate 
him like that. An’ Neil Og cried 
hearty whin Masther McGrane was 
gone, an’ he sayed it wasn’t fair of 
Phaylim; an’ the father an’ mother 
both upbraided Phaylim, an’ they 
sayed they had often an’ often toul’ 
him not to be pokin’ intil books he 
knowed nothin’ about an’ could 
only (as now) take harm out of. 

“Phaylim, when he seen the harm 
he done, cried hearty an’ said he’d 
niver open wan of Neil’s books 
more, an’ his father an’ mother 
both sayed he was a good, obaidient 
chile. An’ Phaylim kep’ his word 
faithful, though it was a hard 
sthrain on him, for he’d sit the 
len’th of a lee-long winther’s night 
at the farthest end of the fire from 
Neil’s books. 

“Neil Og, he made a very fair fist 
of the Latin an’ langidges undher 
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Masther McGrane, an’ in the coorse 
of a couple of years he was sint off 
to a boordin’-school to become more 
parfected, an’ from that, in the 
coorse of another couple of years he 
went intil college to prepare for a 
priest. 

“Neil Og was a lavish lad, an’ was 
costin’ his poor father an’ mother a 
gey penny. But they doted on him, 
an’ if he spint twicet as much they’d 
deny thimselves the very necessi- 
ties an’ work the flesh off their 
bones to put enough in young Neil’s 
pocket. An’ there was none 
wrought harder, or more slavish, 
than Phaylim Ruadh. He didn’t 
spare himself, in throth; an’ whin 
the money run so low as to make 
his poor father an’ mother onaisy, 
Phaylim, every day he could spare 
off their farm, wrought to this 
neighbor an’ that, an’ fetched home 
his white shillin’ at night an’ give it 
till his mother to ‘put past for poor 
Neil’; an’ thin the nixt day he’d kill 
himself on their own farm thryin’ 
to do two days’ work to pull up for 
the day he’d lost off it. 

“The last year in Neil’s coorse in 
college, all their dhry money havin’ 
run out, they sould two of the milk- 
cows out of the byre to keep Neil in 
the pocket-money a_ gintleman 
should have. An’ close afther that 
there comes the letther from Neil 
Og to say that he foun’ he hadn’t 
the vocation for a priest, an’ ac- 
cordin’ly he’d left the college for 
good an’ all. 

“Whin his poor mother heerd 
this she niver moved, an’ she niver 
give a moan; but whin Phaylim 
wint to her an’ touched her on the 
shouldher, she was dead. 

“No wan heerd the word of com- 
plaint partin’ Phaylim’s lips them 
days, nor saw the tear at his eye. 
He waked an’ buried daicent his 
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poor mother, an’ watched afther his 
poor father at the same time. An’ 
betther for him, poor oul’ man, if 
he’d passed away like Peggy. Whin 
he heerd the news his heart bruck 
like a bit of a dhry bramble, an’ 
from then till God relaised him, 
which was ten months afther, he 
wandhered about among the neigh- 
bors axin’ them if they’d seen or 
heerd any tidin’s of his purty son, 
Neil Og. 

“Neil Og, he wrote Phaylim a 
heartbr’akin’ letter whin he heerd 
of the poor mother’s daith. ‘But, 
Phaylim, dear,’ he sayed, ‘shure no 
wan could expect me to take the 
priesthood whin I hadn’t the voca- 
tion for it?’ An’ then he went on 
to say that he’d like to go on for 
the medical. Seein’ he was so well 
forrid with the langidges an’ so forth, 
he sayed, it wouldn’t take much 
now to gradiate him as a docthor— 
if Phaylim thought he could spare 


him any more money now, and 
other wee thrifles from time to 
time. 

“Poor Phaylim tuk out to the fair 
an’ sould the best milker he had of 
the few remainin’ in the byre; an’ 
he sent to Neil Og the price of it 


without stoppin’ three ha’pence. 
An’ in two months more he sould 
another cow an’ sint the money to 
Neil, who wrote that he wanted 
more cash. He had only the bare 
wan cow remainin’ now, an’ he 
wanted that wan to give the dhrop 
of milk to the poor father, so he 
sthrived an’ wrought fifty ways to 
raise more money for Neil, an’ kep’ 
sindin’ him a poun’ now and a few 
shillin’s again, an’ so on’ till the 
father’s daith; an’ from Neil he got 
the most heartsome letthers filt 
with thanks, an’ tellin’ of the grand 
speed he was comin’ entirely in the 
docthor’s coorse. When Phaylim 
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laid his poor father anondher the 
sod, Neil Og was there, an’ he was 
a heart-broken man. The people 
sayed he was killin’ himself study- 
in’, bekase he was the most wasted 
man they’d ever seen. He stayed 
with Phaylim a month, an’ a sor- 
rowful man he was. 

“Phaylim did his level best to 
comfort him, an’ he axed Neil to 
return to Dublin an’ go on with his 
medical coorse. ‘T’ll work hard, 
Neil, a paisdin,’ Phaylim would say, 
an’ I think I'll always manage to 
scrape up a few shillin’s for ye.’ 
Often whin Phaylim ’ud say this, 
Neil would br’ak down an’ cry on 
Phaylim’s neck. 

“But at len’th wan day Neil Og 
disappeared, an’ the first Phaylim 
heerd of him he was in Dublin 
again. He sayed that he was goin’ 
to try to pay his own way be actin’ 
afther hours as tutor to gintlemen’s 
sons. For as good as five months 
Neil Og niver let a week go over his 
head that he didn’t write Phaylim 
an affectionate letther—an’ ivery 
letther had the good news that he 
was earnin’ plinty of money to keep 
him daicent. But then there was six 
weeks an’ no letther come, an’ 
though Phaylim wrote an’ wrote 
again he couldn’t get an answer. 
He was in a disthressful state whin 
at long last a letther comes from 
Neil to say that he didn’t write be- 
kase he hadn’t his tuitions any 
more an’ he was busy thryin’ sev- 
eral manes of raisin’ the money he 
wanted. He hadn’t been success- 
ful, he sayed, an’ as a last resort 
would have to fall back on Phaylim 
again for seven or eight poun’s if 
he could possibly spare him it. 
Phaylim Ruadh was delighted to get 
any news from Neil. He tuk the 
last remainin’ cow intil the fair of 
Glenties an’ sould her, an’ posted 














the money to Neil. That was only 
the beginnin’ of the sendin’ of the 
money to Neil, again. Ivery wanst 
in a while Neil wanted a little more 
an’ a little more—an’ ivery time he 
axed for any he said he hoped that 
would be his last. Neil explained 
that he’d like to take a run home to 
see Phaylim, ‘but ye know,’ he’d 
say, ‘even if I could afford the 
money (which I can’t), I can’t spare 
the time from medical studies. But 
do as well as ye know how, Phay- 
lim,’ he’d say, ‘an’ may God reward 
ye. Phaylim, he begun dhrawin’ 
money be mortage on the house an’ 
lan’ an’ sendin’ it to Neil Og, not 
pretendin’ to him but he was earn- 
in’ this money; an’ all the time, too, 
Phaylim was workin’ out, wet an’ 
dhry,—either for himself or to wan 
of the neighbors,—as a black slave 
niver worked. 

“An’ wan sore night, whin there 
was plinty of both wind an’ coul’ 
rain,—just whin Phaylim was on 
his knees sayin’ his prayers at 
bedtime,—the latch was lifted an’ 
an object drenched through an’ 
through, an’ with sthreams runnin’ 
off him as if the Finn River had 
been emptied on him, walked intil 
the kitchen an’ stood with his hat 
off in the middle of the floor; an’ 
whin the flicker of the firelight fell 
on his white countenance, it was 
Neil. It was Neil—but such a 
wasted an’ worn Neil, so white an’ 
so wrecked lukin’, that his own 
brother Phaylim at first dhrew 
away from him with a cry, for he 
felt sure he was lukin’ upon his 
brother’s wraith. 

“He had broken down in his 
health, he explained later, an’ he 
had sthruv an’ sthruv to get on with 
his studies an’ to remain, but it was 
all useless; he had to give in. He 
paid out the last of his money to his 
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lan’lady, so he sayed; an’ then he 
tuk the road for home. 

“For six months Neil Og stayed 
at home. An’ Phaylim was happy 
as he nursed him intil health again. 

“At the end of the six months he 
was feelin’ an’ lukin’ more like a 
man again, an’ then wan day he 
sayed, ‘Phaylim, I’ve been long 
enough a burden, an’ a sore wan, on 
ye. I'll he wan no longer. Could 
ye raise me twinty poun’ an’ [ll go 
an’ start life in Ameriky?’ 

“There was nothin’ for it but let 
Neil go. So Phaylim sould to his 
neighbor, Conal Magee, his best 
meadow-field for thirty-five poun’— 
an put the whole thirty-five poun’ 
into Neil’s purse (sore agin’ Neil’s 
will, indeed, to do him justice) an’ 
cried him off aboord an Ameriky 
vessel. 

“An’ at last the word come from 
some of the neighbors’ childhre 
that was in Boston (where Neil 
was) that Neil Og was broken 
down entirely in health, an’ no life 
expected for him be the docthors. 
It was dhrink, they sayed, done 
it—for that Neil had done nothin’ 
only frequent saloons, an’ dhrink, 
dhrink, dhrink. 

“When the bad news that Neil 
was for daith was bruck to Phay- 
lim Ruadh, Phaylim without any 
delay sould out what lan’ he still 
owned, an’ afther payin’ off all 
debts, he had just sixty poun’s to 
put intil his pocket, whin he put his 
fut on the ship for Ameriky. 

“He foun’ Neil in hospital there. 
Neil refused to see him. An’ whin 
Phaylim insisted an’ come in, Neil 
turned away his face to the wall. 
Phaylim threw himself on his knees 
be the bedside an’, with his face 
buried in the bedclothes, cried an’ 
cried. 

“Whin Phaylim had lain an’ 
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cried this way for long, Neil at last 
turned his head an’ cast an eye 
down on him. ‘Phaylim Ruadh,.’ 
says he bitterly, ‘I gave ordhers ye 
weren't to be let in to see me. I'm 
sufferin’ enough, God knows, with- 
out having to see the man that has 
wronged me. Be ivery law of jus- 
tice I had the right to half of me 
father’s lan’, an’ half of everything 
was on it, an’ half of me father’s 
money. Ye paid me off with a few 
dhirty shillin’s now an’ again. It 
was neither daicent, fair, nor hon- 
est! Phaylim Ruadh, it’s shamed 
of yerself ye should be if ye had 
any sperrit!’ Neil Og thried to raise 
himself up in his bed as he sayed 
this—but he was too waik, an’ fell 
back again an’ then shuk his fist 
angrily at his brother. ‘Now, Phay- 
lim Ruadh,’ he sayed, ‘go away! I 
only ax to be let die in pace.’ 

“Ivery day for a fortnight Phay- 
lim come an’ sat by his brother, an’ 
though he spoke soothin’ words to 
Neil often an’ often, Neil didn’t take 
any notice of him. 

“Day after day he sunk an’ sunk. 
They knew he was goin’ fast, but 
still none of them thought he’d go 
as suddinly as he did* wan night. 
An’ whin the last struggle come, he 
was callin’ for ‘Phaylim! Phaylim!’ 
an’ Phaylim’s name was mixed up 
with the last rattle in his throat. 

“When the frien’s gathered, they 
sayed, ‘Where will ye bury him?’ 
‘In the Glen graveyard,’ says Phay- 
lim. They all looked at Phaylim, 
an’ were throubled for him at this 
answer. ‘Why do you talk of the 
Glen graveyard, Phaylim a thaisge?”’ 
they sayed gently, ‘Don’t ye mind 
ye’re in Ameriky?’ ‘I know that— 
I know that,’ says Phaylim, ‘but 
poor Neil’s head wouldn’t lie aisy 
so far from the Glen. Ye mind, his 
own is there, an’ more nor that— 
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the blackbird sings there an’ the 
lavrock, an’ there’s daisies an’ 
primrosies, an’ plinty of hawthorn 
blossoms that Neil used to love; an’ 
the throuts jump in the croonin’ 
river just below where his bed’Il be.’ 

“Phaylim brought him home, an’ 
the neighbors all stood by whilst the 
last of Neil Og was laid undher the 
green sod in the little graveyard on 
the slopin’ bank of the river, above. 

“Phaylim spoke few words either 
then or for three months afther. A 
brain faiver come on him, thin, an’ 
whin he come out of that (which 
the poor fella did by a meracle), he 
had lost his mimory of Neil an’ of 
all that happened, an’ was what ye 
see him now—half-witted.” 

As we walked home, I broke the 
silence. 

“As God is a marciful God,” I 
said, “wouldn’t you judge that Phe- 
lim had suffered enough without 
that last affliction?” 

Denis MacDiarmuid looked at me 
and said, “Phaylim Ruadh, after he 
had buried his brother, was wan of 
the most pitiful objects in God’s 
creation—the heart of a savage 
would melt for him. Phaylim 
Ruadh now fancies himself well on 
the road tor’st bein’ a priest; he 
talks the grandest an’ finest of 
book-English at us, to our delight 
an’ his; he has a busy life taichin’ 
the catechiz to the childhre, prayin’ 
with dyin’ people an’ preparin’ 
them, an’ arguin’ the Scriptures 
with the livin’; an’ there’s warm 
an’ hearty welcome afore him in 
ivery house from the head to the 
fut of the parish; he knows neither 
woe nor want. 

“Do ye think was it or not a 
marciful God that sint on him that 
affliction?” said Denis MacDiar- 
muid. 

I did not reply. 











DO WE MOTHERS KNOW WHAT WE WANT? 


By KATHLEEN Norris. 


OU want the youngsters to be 
happy, don’t you? You want 
them to love you, don’t you? You 
can’t separate them from their own 
crowd, can you? You don’t want 
to make them different from the 
others,—peculiar and conspicuous, 
—do you? 

These are not my questions. 
These are the questions good moth- 
ers,—Catholic mothers, too,—toss 
about carelessly when the terrible 
question of the modern girl, her 
jazzing, painting, smoking, drink- 
ing, motoring, reading, spending, 
flirting, and all the rest of it, arises. 

And having given these careless 
and superficial queries what might 
disrespectfully be described as “the 
air,” these good mothers put the 
whole topic away again, with a sigh. 
“No, of course not,” they say, as a 
sort of blanket answer. And that 
ends that. 

My question, if I may respectfully 
and dubiously offer it,—for the lit- 
tle girls I love are children at the 
moment, and their problems and 
perhaps my appreciation of them 
are some years ahead,—my ques- 
tion would be: do we, we Catholic 
mothers, know what we expect of 
our growing girls and boys, and if 
so, what is it? 

In all the other things we do, 
there is a rule. School children 
have a definite code; so many les- 
sons, so much play; so much 
promptness and politeness; certain 
things required; certain things for- 
bidden. 

The maids have their rules; the 


shops theirs; the nursery has its 
rules about food, naps, manners. 
Policemen, sailors, doctors, teach- 
ers, scientists—all have their defi- 
nite laws. 

But if the most precious creatures 
in our world, Mary, eighteen, Tom, 
twenty, have their code and their 
rules, what are they, and where are 
they? 

Most mothers—not all, but we of 
the big cities see a rather alarming 
proportion of them—most mothers 
make up their rules from day to 
day. Mary asks separately for per- 
mission to go to every party; there 
is no law about it at all. Some- 
times Mother lets her go to a really 
undesirable gathering, just because 
she is so sick of disappointing the 
child! 

“You can’t say ‘no’ every time,” 
said a heartsick mother in Califor- 
nia a few months ago. She had 
said “yes” 2 few hours before, 
and as a result her beautiful seven- 
teen-year-old was lying, for the 
last time, unrecognizably mutilated 
and quite dead, in her mother’s 
arms. 

Perhaps it didn’t occur to this 
mother, but it might to us, whose 
tragedies haven't befallen yet, that 
you don’t have to say “no” all the 
time, if the code says it for you. 

If a baby asks for matches you 
don’t deliberate, sigh, frown, miti- 
gate the situation with a “Not to- 
night, dear.” Matches mean fire, 
and fire destroys life, and therefore 
the baby is left in no doubt as to 
whether he may have them or not. 
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There is what lawyers call a static 
piece of code about matches. 

But there is no static code about 
allowing your little girl to race 
about the dark countryside with a 
half-intoxicated youth who has only 
twice before driven a car. There is 
no code about rouge, lip-red, hip- 
flasks, ugly books, ugly stories, 
dancing,—to-day she may not do 
these things; to-morrow she may, 
if she cries hard enough, or pouts 
long enough. 

And her mother, who had cour- 
age enough to bear her, and keep 
the matches away from her, and re- 
fuse her walnut creams when she 
had a fever, and the moon when 
she wanted it,—her mother, who 
may have to answer at a High Tri- 
bunal for her soul some day, says 
pathetically: “Well, what can you 
do? You can’t say ‘no’ all the 
time!” But why can’t you? You 
do say “no” all the time about cer- 
tain dangerous things, why not 
about others? 

Well, the truth is, we are lazy, 
we modern mothers. To raise our 
daughters,—and incidentally our 
sons, for what we teach our daugh- 
ters is communicated to our sons 
and other women’s sons,—to raise 
our daughters to be temperate, 
self-controlled, dignified, pure in 
thought and desire as well as act, 
would mean that from their baby- 
hood upward we must devote to 
them all the things we are too lazy 
to think about—much less attempt. 
Time, intelligence, prayer, example, 
companionship—the very words ex- 
haust us! 

Easier far to buy her the new coat 
she doesn’t need at all, but wants 
so badly, to give her plenty of 
money for beauty parlors and taxis 
and slippers, and to ship her off 
for a whole long evening with five 
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other very youthful persons, who 
will be steadily eating, drinking, 
dancing, whispering, speeding along 
lonely roads, for several hours, and, 
having placed her in this perilous 
position, murmur lazily in her pow- 
dered ear, with a parting kiss: 
“Now do be careful, darling, and 
don’t get into any silly scrape! 
Remember the terrible trouble poor 
Anna got herself into, and Isabel 
having to testify in court that the 
boys had been drinking when the 
accident occurred! Good night, 
dear. Good night, Bob.” 

“Her Father doesn’t approve of 
this sort of thing one Dit,” says 
Mother, going back to the sitting 
room, and picking up her bridge 
hand, “and I think he’s quite right. 
But what can you do? The girls 
say that the boys won’t pay any at- 
tention to them if they aren’t right 
in the thick of things, and after all, 
they’re only young once. Three 
hearts? I think we'll double that.” 

Meanwhile, press and pulpit 
thunder against the sacrifice, the 
despoiling, of youth and innocence 
and goodness. Meanwhile, the 
vague, spoiled, pleasure-exhausted 
little souls and bodies drift into 
what they call marriage, attempt to 
reconcile the new state with the old 
freedom for kisses and dances and 
suppers and cabarets, weep their 
disillusioned tears, and find them- 
selves at twenty-six or twenty- 
eight utterly out of harmony with 
life, ignorant of its spiritual values, 
bewildered by its disappointments, 
obliged to accept the appalling fact 
of an unhappy marriage, or the 
even less thinkable solution of a 
barren and permanent loneliness 
purchased through the divorce 
courts. 


Without raising the delicate ques- 
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tion as to whether Catholic moth- 
ers are perhaps a little more sane 
than others, we may at least assume 
that hundreds and thousands of 
girls within the fold to-day are lead- 
ing lives of extravagance and dissi- 
pation nothing short of insanity. 

Isn’t it our fault? Isn’t it because 
we older women are so lazy and so 
weak? 

To be sure, we can occasionally 
show a flash of character. 

“No, positively not,” we can say, 
“not with those men, one of them 
divorced so scandalously, and the 
other a notorious drunkard. You 
needn’t tease, Mary. You're not 
going.” 

But what an empty, dramatic ges- 
ture this is! How different from 
the position of both mother and 
daughter, had the first formed that 
child’s soul steadily and carefully, 
through the years, to the point 
when to want to go on a dancing 
party with men of that stamp would 
be quite out of the range of possi- 
bility. 

Such men ought not to have the 
privilege of friendship with Mary; 
they ought not to be free of her 
home. Far from apologizing to her 
child for refusing them absolute re- 
sponsibility for her, body and soul, 
for a whole long evening, Mary’s 
mother ought to apologize to Mary 
for ever having permitted her to 
meet them, at all. 

But where are the mothers who 
have built about their children a 
rigid and bracing atmosphere of 
self-denial and spiritual peace? 

We know life is hard. We know 
goodness is not found, tied up in a 
milliner’s box, or in a rich mar- 
riage, but that it must be forged, 
coined, chiseled, by our own weak 
hands. We know that cabarets and 
jazz and lip-red and silk stockings 
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are not better for Mary in her girl- 
hood than they will be in her thir- 
tieth year, and we know that the 
appetite grows upon the stuff that 
feeds it. 

Are we so blind that we can si- 
lence our souls with the bland hope 
that the atmosphere of tea-dances, 
road houses, midnight supper clubs 
will somehow miraculously prepare 
that child’s heart for the sacrifices 
of wifehood and motherhood, for 
the kitchen and the nursery, for 
prayer and faith and hope and 
charity? 

Hardly. Indeed we think we are 
not blind to the situation at all. 
We love to exchange horror stories; 
we remind each other that the 
daughter of those lovely people 
woke up in a low-grade hotel, the 
morning after the dance, and didn’t 
know how she got there. We say 
with a great air of moral firmness 
that the whole thing is getting ri- 
diculous, and that something ought 
to be done about it! Thank Heaven, 
it will stop when the child marries. 

“But you can’t marry, on less 
than six thousand a year, nowa- 
days,” says Mary pathetically, 
caught in all the danger of a long 
engagement. 

“It’s true!” her mother concedes 
ruefully, with a sigh. 

Marriage is a Sacrament. Purity 
is a virtue. Are these to go down 
to defeat in a hurricane of rouge- 
pots and curling-irons, shoe-buckles 
and theater seats, high-powered 
roadsters and cover charges? 


One of the tragic features of the 
whole mad business is that the 
youngsters are not happy. Go toa 
tea-dance at some big hotel some 
afternoon—alas, any afternoon, for 
they dance three hundred and sixty- 
five times a year, and satisfy your- 
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self that the exhausted, painted, 
half-clothed, flushed, perspiring, 
eternally competing and eternally 
unsatisfied children of to-day are 
not happy. 

Much as we give them, they want 
more. Given a white rabbit coat, 
Mary, who has never been taught 
any theory of self-denial, wants a 
chinchilla. Given chinchilla, she 
muses of becoming a great movie 
star, wishes she could meet Baldino 
Baldi, dreams of impossible con- 
quests, and frets because she has— 
what a girl recently complained of 
to me—a “morality complex,—so I 
never can do anything!” 

Dozens of girls eagerly quoted to 
me recently the article in the mod- 
ernest of magazines called, “The 
Worthless Woman Triumphs.” It 
was a shallow and a shoddy article, 
Mary Stuart and George Eliot, 
among others, being casually ad- 
duced to illustrate the edifying 


point indicated in the title, but its 


reception gave me a_ startling 
glimpse of the mind of the girl of 
to-day. 

That is her ideal, is it? That’s 
where all the beautifying and per- 
fuming and idling tends. To a be- 
lief that the worthless woman tri- 
umphs. 

No end to what we give them, to 
what we let them read and say and 
eat and drink and wear and do. 
And one of the tragic features of the 
whole mad business is that the 
youngsters are not happy. 

Girls of to-day, forgive us, your 
mothers, who know what we might 
have done to make you good as well 
as happy. It is we who fail, not 
you. 

We know that when you were lit- 
tle children we might have gathered 
the children of the few women we 
love and trust, the few who think 
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as we do about life, and have said 
to you: 

“These are your friends. You 
must all grow up together, united 
through your faith, through your 
schooling, through your parents. 
You may have all the joys that are 
good—games under the attic eaves, 
tramps, picnics, summer trips, the- 
atricals, charades; you may have a 
home gymnasium, a costume trunk, 
billiards, croquet, tennis, dancing, 
cameras, bicycles, skates, books. 

“Best of all, you may have your 
mother and father, at the family ta- 
ble, and your friends’ mothers and 
fathers, at theirs. They will listen 
to you, laugh with you, make you 
listen and laugh in turn. Your 
lives shall be theirs, and theirs 
yours, for all the quiet months of 
work and play, and in the holiday 
gatherings, and the midsummer ex- 
cursions, you will find that the 
young persons outside your circle 
are only too pathetically anxious, 
only too grateful, to be occasionally 
included. 

“But public dances, night clubs, 
racing cars, road houses, drink, 
dangerous company, dangerous 
books, dangerous plays and movies 
—these you shall not have. You 
may as well realize it now, in your 
very small childhood. These are 
against your code, these are for- 
bidden.” 

Fortunately for my argument, I 
know that this course succeeds. I 
know four Catholic women who 
have kept their children safe. Five 
nights a week each family is at 
home, but on two nights all eight- 
een of these devoted persons, little 
and big, are together. And there is 
no outside attraction that will lure 
those children from the family 
party; to them the most exciting 
thing in the world is to have Fri- 
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day night arrive, and to have the 
cousins begin to troop in for two 
whole days of joy. 

So that I assert positively that it 
can be done. Not easily, perhaps, 
but much more easily than our 
cowardice leads us to dream. It 
can be done, and what a crown 
upon Catholic womanhood if it 
were through us that the new fash- 
ion began! 

For let us suppose the worst. 
Let us suppose that a Mary or a 
Tommy breaks loose from the clan, 
tires of the jokes and the intimacy, 
—but they never will!—and disap- 
pears, to find more exciting com- 
pany, to try new roads. 

Why, even then, the bulwark of 
the family code is behind them like 
a wall. Even then, they know that 
they are deliberately exiling them- 
selves. Even then, when the white 


lights flicker, and the stifling filthy 


air of the dance hall dizzies them, 
and the constant idle babble of ugli- 
ness and sin goes on, are they not 
going to be the richer for the sud- 
den rush of homesickness, the sud- 
den longing for Mother again, pure 
and tender and strong, for the aunts 
and uncles and cousins, the crazy 
charades that made everyone laugh 
until he cried, the innocent com- 
ments of the smallest members of 
the group, the wild squabble over 
sleeping arrangements and the divi- 
sion of bathing suits? Isn’t our 
own position stronger now, and to 
be infinitely stronger some day at 
the Bar of Justice, if we can say, 
“We tried. We prayed, we worked, 
we counseled. We offered him the 
gold, but he took the brass.” 

What family among us hasn’t got 
a girl whose Daddy thinks she 
sings more prettily than Jeritza? 
Maybe Jeritza wasn’t in good voice 
the night Dad heard her, but have 
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you heard our Margaret sing “The 
Minstrel Boy?” What mother 
hasn’t got a son that isn’t funnier 
than Charlie Chaplin, when you 
once get him started? Have you 
heard Dan do the Jewish woman 
getting out of the subway with four 
kids? 

Why do we let them go away from 
us, when what they want, and what 
we want, are the old, beautiful home 
things: friendship, laughter, talk, 
hospitality, family love, and a 
chance to develop their own per- 
sonalities, find their own self-ex- 
pression, before the most apprecia- 
tive audience in the world? 

One day some years ago I was 
nervously watching four small chil- 
dren at the shore. After I had 
called out agitated warnings about 
deep water, rafts, diving, ropes, the 
beach fire, and other dangers, a lit- 
tle boy came to my side and seri- 
ously rebuked me. 

“Mother, don’t worry. 
don’t want to die.” 

Kids don’t want to die. And we 
don’t want to see them die, either; 
we don’t want to see purity, sanity, 
temperance, self-control, judgment, 
piety, youth and freshness and 
goodness, die out of them. Let us 
save them if we can. Let us help 
them to see what no young person 
believes naturally, but what they 
can be brought to believe, that good- 
ness and happiness are reconcilable 
terms—indeed, that they must be 
reconciled, if we are to have wise, 
clean-minded, balanced women and 
men to carry parenthood to the gen- 
erations to come. 

If there are going to be tears, bet- 
ter have them now, while she is 
safe, than hereafter, in divorce 
court or morgue or hospital. If she 
is going to despise you to-day for 
forbidding her her freedom, for- 
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bidding the attractive but danger- 
ous company admittance to your 
house, what of it? For your prin- 
ciples and your God this is not too 
much to do. 

Easier this than your child’s ha- 
tred a few years from now, when, 
principles and religion sacrificed, 
she is going to despise you anyway. 
What if our girls do rage and cry? 
They cried when they were babies, 
and we did not feel it so serious a 
matter. 

And they won’t cry long. In a 
few years, in one generation, the 
decent, the good, the sane thing 
might be brought into favor; and 
the girls whose parents still let 
them run wild, make their own 
laws, sell their beauty and bloom 
and characters and souls for a few 
hot, extravagant hours of self-de- 
ceiving, crush out their taste for 
home ties, books, conversation, 
home and faith,—these will be the 
unfortunate, the pitied girls. 

For girls can’t mingle with bad- 
ness, and miraculously extract 
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goodness from it. Every time we 
give them a bad thing, countenance 
a dangerous friendship, a poison- 
ous book, an immoral play, a reck- 
less expedition, we take a good one 
away. They can’t have both; they 
can’t have the ugly precocious 
knowledge that the conversation of 
certain acquaintances imparts, and 
at the same time the purity of heart 
that keeps God in sight. 

They are our children, not our 
equals. They are our charges, not 
merely amusing and independent 
human beings who happen to live 
in our houses. We make them what 
they are, and what they are going 
to be. 

They ask for bread: love, faith, 
service, goodness, the secret of 
happy lives. And we give them 
stones: dancing, dressing, money, 
painting, flirting, speeding. It will 
be an uncomfortable day for some 
of us when we have to answer for 
it, when too late we hear the sor- 
rowful young voices saying: 

“Mother, kids don’t want to die.” 
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By Syztvia V. OrnME BRIDGE. 


Hap I never in the night, 
In a vision or a dream, 
Seen a maiden robed in white, 
Slim, and with a pensive mien, 
With unfathomable eyes, 
Deeply blue as starlit skies,— 
Had I never—then I might 
Now be faring otherwise; 
Had I never, in the night, 
Seen this maid of Paradise. 





THE COMMUNISM OF THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


HEN the average American 
thinks of or speaks about 
Russia to-day, he almost invariably 
asks, “How long will it last?”— 
meaning, how endurable is the Bol- 
shevik rule? Is it only a transient 
thing, an eruption? Or is it really 
permanent? 
Whatever his 
opinions, this 


sympathies or 
average inquirer 


about Russia and its future admits 
one palpable conclusion—that Bol- 
shevik Russia will be permanent in 
just the measure that the power 
now in control of the country suc- 
ceeds in establishing its system of 


communism. That is the heart and 
core of the matter. 

As is well known, the Soviet’s at- 
tempt to impose communism on 
Russia has not so far been entirely 
successful. Indeed, far from it. 
That Russia’s one hundred and 
fifty millions of people have been 
more or less arbitrarily “run” dur- 
ing the past eight years by a mere 
handful of “party” communists, 
representing in its aggregate some- 
thing less than .004 per cent of the 
total population, is a fact—a fact 
made notorious by reason of much 
grandiloquent advertising of “free- 
dom” and “representative govern- 
ment” carried on by this ruling 
minority. (Of course, under Czar- 
dom the Russians were “managed” 
by an even smaller and less repre- 
sentative party; but, evil as it was, 
at least Czardom did not proclaim 
itself anything but a despotism.) 


I. 


Furthermore, that, in trying to im- 
pose on Russia’s vast population a 
wholesale regimen of communistic 
living, the Soviet government has so 
far failed, even to the extent of be- 
ing obliged, temporarily, to revert 
to capitalism—this is another noto- 
rious fact. On the whole, the truth 
seems to be established, and pretty 
well admitted by even the most ar- 
dent champions of the Red policy, 
that communism in Russia has not 
to date succeeded in the degree its 
advocates hoped. 

This partial and perhaps momen- 
tary failure has greatly encouraged 
the opponents of Bolshevism in the 
belief that it will eventually fail al- 
together—that out of the present 
Russian chaos there will ultimately 
develop some form of democracy 
based, not on the principle of na- 
tionalized or communized property, 
but on the principle of private own- 
ership or capitalism. Especially 
has the rejection of the Soviet gov- 
ernment’s official communism by 
the peasants, the bulk and main- 
stay of the Russian population, led 
to this belief. “Russia will never 
really go Bolshevik,” is a stereo- 
typed saying outside of Russia to- 
day, among Bolshevism’s antago- 
nists; “because the peasants will 
never submit to it. Is it not proven 
already? Have not the peasants 
absolutely refused to let their crops 


1The Reforging of Russia. By Edwin Ware 
Hullinger. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1925. 
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be nationalized, even going so far 
as to refrain from sowing and 
planting rather than give up the 
produce of their fields to govern- 
ment requisition?” 

All this is true; the peasants have 
done this very thing. They have in 
fact been the one big obstacle in the 
Soviets’ realization of their commu- 
nistic program. Nevertheless, the 
student of Russian affairs finds 
facts to face in this situation which 
hardly encourage him in the popu- 
lar belief that communism will 
eventually fail, “because of the 
peasants.” The chief of these facts 
is this—that the Russian peasant, 
in spite of his genuine opposition to 
governmental requisition, is heart 
and soul, body and bones, a com- 
munist already; is traditionally so, 
has always been so; and very likely 
will remain so. 


II. 


Yes, the Russian peasant is al- 
ready a communist; he does not 
need the Soviet government to con- 


vert him. His whole story is a 
story of communism from times 
unknown. As far back as memory 
goes he has been never anything but 
a communist. His life, from days 
immemorial, has been lived “in 
common,” shaped and regulated by 
his village commune—the mir, as it 
is called. In truth, he knows noth- 
ing else but communism, surpris- 
ing as this may be to those who 
have seen him only through the 
veil of distance or behind the screen 
of romance or propaganda. 

It may be that the mir will in the 
end give the key to the solution of 
Russia’s internal problem. The mir 
may yet prove to be the real corner 
stone of the new Russia of to-mor- 
row—which will, in that case, be a 
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communistic Russia, no doubt 
about it. It may be that the real 
trouble with the new Russia of to- 
day is that it has been too much or- 
ganized “from the top down,” and 
not enough from the corner stone, 
up. At any rate, the mir plays its 
part, and should be looked into by 
those who are interested in Russia’s 
story—especially by those who be- 
lieve that the weakness of commu- 
nism in Russia lies in peasant op- 
position to the communistic prin- 
ciple. The mir contradicts this ab- 
solutely—for the mir is pure com- 
munism, and its method of land 
tenure obtains almost entirely 
among the Russian tillers of the 
soil. 

Before the war, at least seventy- 
five per cent of the peasantry lived 
under the common law of the mir. 
To-day the percentage is very much 
higher, since large numbers of pre- 
viously landless peasants are now 
in possession of the confiscated 
lands of the great estates. That 
they occupy these lands according 
to mir tenure goes without saying; 
for they know no other method;— 
would have no other;—it is their 
own, exclusively and traditionally, 
as we have already said; and they 
would naturally gravitate to it, in 
taking possession of new land, no 
matter what external conditions 
existed. 

It is true, of course, that by a sort 
of irony the sense of private owner- 
ship has been aroused in a certain 
degree among some of the more am- 
bitious peasants through the pos- 
session of land suddenly falling 
into their hands during the Revo- 
lution; and this is at present a real 
factor in peasant opposition to So- 
viet control of crops and produce. 
But on the whole, and in spite of 
this, the commune idea remains the 
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popular and established notion; the 
peasant who advances claims of 
private ownership to the extent of 
encroaching on the commune is 
quickly labeled “proprietor” and 
bourgeois—and suffers accordingly. 

The mir, as already stated, is the 
Russian name for the village com- 
mune; that is, for any group of 
peasants living in a community, 
and farming land. According to 
mir tenure, all land in a given com- 
munity is common property, tilled 
in common according to a distribu- 
tion governed by the work and the 
needs of the community members, 
and enjoyed in its product accord- 
ing to the same measure. The idea 
of private ownership of land is so 
foreign to the Russian peasant 
mind that even in the days of serf- 
dom, when the men of the village 
“belonged” to the landlords like so 
many cattle, the land itself—the 
land of those very estates which 
the lords owned, but which the 
peasants worked—still remained, in 
the peasants’ estimation, theirs, and 
no one else’s—their own communal 
property—some day, God willing, 
to be enjoyed by them again. It 
was not impossible for them to 
grasp and to submit to the idea that 
they themselves, their “hands,” 
were the landlord’s property. But 
to conceive that the land belonged 
to anyone who did not work it— 
that was beyond them altogether. 
“My vashi, zemlia nashi”’ was the 
everyday saying: “We are yours, 
but the land is ours.” 

When one realizes this, it is easier 
to understand what happened in the 
Russia of 1917; how, following the 
Revolution, the peasants, with a 
perfect and unquestioning sense of 
right, took possession of the es- 
tates. The excesses and violences 
which only too often marked that 
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taking possession may have seemed 
to outsiders to annul the right of 
it; but those features of the Revo- 
lution had their understandable 
causes also. But the point of in- 
terest here is the fact that, in the 
Russian peasant’s conception of 
things, land can never be private 
property; it is to the tiller of the 
soil, according to his idea, exactly 
the same as the fishing waters of 
sea or stream are to the fisherman 
—his only while he works them and 
only to the extent that he can work 
them. “The very word ‘property,’ 
as applied to land, hardly existed in 
ancient Russia,” we are told by 
Prince Wassiltchekoff, a standard 
authority on the agrarian question. 
“In the living language of the peas- 
ants of modern times,” writes Step- 
niak in his Russian Peasantry, 
“there is no term which expresses 
the idea of property over land in 
the usual sense of the word.” 

Although the communistic organ- 
ization of the peasants of a village 
under the mir is very loose and in- 
formal, so far as externals go, it is 
immensely strong by reason of its 
immemorial foundation. No super- 
stition of the Russian peasants— 
the most superstitious people in the 
civilized world—has a stronger hold 
on them than has the mir. Its judg- 
ments and its decrees are final and 
absolute. And it is this same su- 
perstitious regard for it that makes 
it such a factor in the present crisis; 
for the feeling concerning it works 
both ways; the mir itself, in mak- 
ing its decisions, would no more 
think of violating the rights of any 
of its members than would a mem- 
ber of it think of questioning those 
decisions. 

The reliance which the peasant 
places in the mir, and what Step- 
niak, in his work already quoted, 
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calls “the remarkable honesty, fair- 
ness and sense of duty displayed by 
these mirs in their dealings,” are 
something difficult for the outsider 
to comprehend. They very nearly 
approach the ideal; at any rate, a 
primitive ideal. This union of the 
peasants amounts actually to a lo- 
cal “mutual insurance company” 
and gives them a feeling of security 
and collective strength which is a 
real factor in Russian life; a 
strength which the official Russia 
of old more than once found far 
from easy to cope with—for the 
peasants, united in the mir, more 
than once in history have developed 
a stubbornness and an obstinacy 
which even the imperial knout 
could not move. The new Russia 
of to-day has the same factor to 
deal with. When we hear, for in- 
stance, that the peasants of this or 
that commune are refusing to sur- 


render the product of their fields to 
the Soviet requisitioner, it is not a 
case of the individual peasant balk- 


ing. It is the mir, the peasants in 
common, whole communities of 
them, acting on the vote or decision 
of their own little self-governing 
commune. For it is the mir that 
really pays the taxes of the com- 
munity, levying its assessments ac- 
cording to the conditions of its 
members, even making up the de- 
linquency of members when it is 
deemed just to do so. 


III. 


At the head of the mir is the 
elder, or starosta, either elected by 
the community, or else a member 
serving his turn in office, each man 
of the commune filling a term; for 
so onerous are the unpaid duties of 
this office that, far from exciting 
political ambition, it is often neces- 
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sary to use great persuasion to in- 
duce a peasant to fill it. But this 
elder is not a chief or a ruler in 
even the least sense of the word. 
He is only the spokesman of the vil- 
lage to the higher authorities. 
Within the community itself he 
holds no power above that of his 
fellows. Every question that comes 
up is discussed and settled com- 
munally; practically nothing is left 
to the discretion or judgment of the 
chosen head, who is really only the 
servant of all in the execution of 
their will in their external relation- 
ships—that is, with representatives 
of the provincial or general govern- 
ment. The mir’s deliberations over 
an acre of ground may occupy days 
and weeks—perhaps a whole win- 
ter, everybody talking, everybody 
having his say, the story apparently 
never to be ended. But it is ended; 
and if here the Russian enjoys to 
the fullest his famous proclivity to 
talk, here also he shows invariably 
his traditional submissiveness. It 
may be, too, that it is in the mir 
that one can find the original source 
of the native saying, “Russia has 
time”; likewise the native slogan, 
“Nitchevo”—“What does it matter? 
... let it go... why worry!” 

At periodical times (about every 
seven, ten, or twelve years) the land 
held by the mir is redivided; it is 
the mir that makes this distribu- 
tion, its word being absolute. Each 
family then is allotted its share, 
purely and solely according to its 
contribution, during the preceding 
period, to the common welfare. 
Usually these allotments are made 
in scattered strips, so as to avoid 
any partiality in the working of es- 
pecially fertile soil;—this accounts 
for the odd floor-rug appearance of 
Russian fields, so often remarked 
by foreigners. This periodical re- 
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distribution of land, providing as it 
does for the altered conditions of 
each family (its increase or de- 
crease in working power), is not, 
however, a rigid thing, but is rather 
so flexible that it allows for the re- 
ward of all extra or exceptional soil 
improvement, even to the point of 
sometimes giving undisturbed pos- 
session of terrain to a peasant fam- 
ily covering as many as forty years. 
But always there is a limit, and 
never is the idea of perpetual pri- 
vate ownership even conceived in 
the mind of the mir. While a peas- 
ant who has reclaimed waste land, 
put it under tillage, and improved 
it to the benefit of the community, 
is given this land for a lengthened 
time; and while, during the time 
allowed him to occupy that land, he 
can sell it or give it away,—that 
is, transfer its occupation as he 
wills,—it is never his, nevertheless; 
and when the time is expired and 
the day for its redistribution comes 
around, the mir recognizes no claim 
but its own; that is, the common 
claim of the whole village. 

Thus it is work, and work alone, 
that determines the occupation and 
enjoyment of land under mir ten- 
ure. Even kinship can play no 
part in the claim to possession; and 
this is all the more remarkable 
when one considers how strongly 
the patriarchal idea still holds 
among the moujiks of Russia. No 
matter; work alone gives the right 
among them to the soil, and that 
right lasts only as long as the work 
lasts. When interests clash, the 
vote of the mir goes invariably in 
favor of that interest represented 
by the most work; and back of this 
vote moves the popular conscience, 
that tradition of the mir of which 
we have already spoken, amounting 
almost to a superstition. A father 
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cannot disinherit a son if that son’s 
record of work stands to dispute 
him. Nor can a favorite be en- 
dowed with possession of the land 
if his record be against him. There 
is no such thing as primogeniture; 
the eldest son may be the sluggard, 
the youngest the toiler. The mir 
judges and distributes solely ac- 
cording to these sons’ contributions 
to the community production. And 
women stand in equality with men 
before the mir’s decisions. 
Communal plowing and _ seed- 
ing, communal horse and cattle 
owning, threshing, and renting of 
extra land from the landlord, are 
other features of mir operation. 
Nor is it alone in the formal or- 
ganization and operation of the mir 
that the Russian peasant villages 
are communistic. They are entirely 
so in spirit, as is shown by their 
traditional customs of mutual as- 
sistance. The aged, the ill, the or- 
phans of a community, are all aided 
as a matter of course; not, be it 
noted, as by charity, but as by the 
obligation of communal duty. They 
are given help not alone in field 
work, but in housework and in con- 
tributions of sustenance. Whole 
communities turn out on holidays 
or Sundays, or even at night if the 
need be urgent, to plant or harvest 
the grain or potatoes or garden of 
some injured or otherwise incapaci- 
tated neighbor, so that he or she 
may enjoy a crop and be able to 
pay his share of the common tax. 
Then there is the traditional cus- 
tom of “morseling.” When bread 
runs short, when the flour bag is 
empty and the potato bin a vacuum, 
it is the privilege of the peasant to 
go out with his sack on his back— 
and to send his children, too, if nec- 
essary—to collect “morsels” from 
neighbors; and even from the peas- 
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ants of other villages or communes. 
This is not begging—far from it. 
It is a right, and, as one might al- 
most say, a “rite.” The morsels 
are given as they can be, without 
word or comment, as a matter of 
course. The one who gives to-day, 
may be obliged to-morrow to go 
and get. The one who brings home 
a full “morsel” sack to-night, in 
fact, is often the first to give a 
“morsel” to-morrow morning. 

But the communism of the Rus- 
sian peasant is not confined to com- 
mon property in land, nor to com- 
mon helping in time of need. In 
just the degree that industrial oc- 
cupations have invaded the mou- 
jik’s village, in that degree is the 
communism of trade and craft 
practiced by him. The codperatives 
of Russia are famous, and became 
all the more so a year or two ago 
when the Bolshevik government 
made its great effort to exploit 
them. Every province in Russia 
has its codperative union; in 1917 
the membership of these codpera- 
tives was something like thirteen 
millions. Codperative labor, in fact, 
is as natural to the Russian peasant 
as breathing; the artel, or local 
union, is almost as much of a tradi- 
tion as the mir. From time imme- 
morial the peasant of Russia has 
worked at indoor industries during 
the winter months, not alone to pro- 
vide himself with household and 
other needs, but above all to earn 
some little added stipend to help 
pay his taxes and his debts—for he 
has always been in debt and he has 
always been behind with the tax- 
collector, thanks to the hardship of 
his scant living. By no slavery of 
toil has he ever been able to over- 
take his creditors. 

All sorts of things are made by 
the peasant in his cottage, from 
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woolen and linen cloth for his cloth- 
ing, to baskets, furniture, harness, 
mats, rugs and carpets, grind- 
stones and lace, wagons and icons, 
soap and candles. And invariably, 
when this manufacture of neces- 
sities and “extras” touches the 
point beyond his very personal 
needs, he combines with his fellows 
for mutual advantage. More than 
that, when he travels to the town 
to seek employment as bricklayer 
or stonecutter, builder or digger or 
day laborer in freight yards or 
wherever winter work can be se- 
cured, he begins by organizing an 
artel at home, or else joins one 
later in the town. And every artel 
acts as a body, a modified mir, 
making engagements and accepting 
work, distributing or dividing 
tasks, according to the needs and 
capacities of its members, each 
man’s pay being measured by his 
individual contribution of labor. 
Even in winter fishing in the frozen 
rivers of Russia the peasant joins 
in codperative labor and trade. 


IV. 


This, then, is the communism, 
generally speaking, of the Russian 
peasantry, a communism touching 
every angle of his daily life. But in 
many historic instances the moujik 
has gone further still. Drawing 
his inspiration from the mir, he has 
at various times attempted even 
absolute communism, especially 
when under the urge of some fresh 
religious impulse. No people on 
earth have been so continuously 
susceptible to fanatical religious 
movements as the Russian peas- 
antry. Statistics at times have enu- 
merated as many as two hundred 
alive and active sects among them; 
and the majority of these—every 
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one of them, in fact, at some point 
or other of its history (usually in 
the beginning)—-have been fanat- 
ical, inflamed to that extreme by 
the worse than fanatical persecu- 
tions of the Czarist government. 
Among these sects absolute com- 
munism has been frequently at- 
tempted, and though it has as a 
general rule died down in time, 
sinking back eventually to the more 
moderate mir level, the impulse has 
always been latent, the principle a 
cherished one. The Shalaputs, a 
rationalistic sect, besides having a 
number of colonies which are abso- 
lutely communistic, work out a 
more or less modified communism 
wherever they establish themselves. 
There is record of as many as forty 
families in one of their colonies liv- 
ing entirely under a regimen of 
common production and consump- 
tion, excepting from the rule only 
their clothing and household uten- 
sils. They divide their produce 
into four parts: one distributed to 
families according to the number of 
“eaters”; one reserved for seed; one 
for emergency use; and one for 
marketing—the income from sales 
also being divided per head, except 
a portion put aside for the general 
fund of the sect. Abramov tells of a 
member of this sect, “a rich peas- 
ant... a regular Koulak [that is, 
a usurer], who held whole villages 
in bondage” for money loans. 
“Having married a young girl who 
was a leading Shalaputka, he 
turned Shalaput himself, and, by 
way of expiation for his former 
sins, opened his granary and his 
house and his purse to all who 
wanted to receive something from 
him. In half a year he became as 
poor a laborer as the rest.” 
Everyone acquainted with the 
writings of Leo Tolstoy knows 
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about the Sutaevzy, a sect founded 
by the peasant Sutaev, who became 
a friend and teacher of Tolstoy. 
“Of what use is money?” said this 
idealist once, to Prugavin, a Rus- 
sian social investigator and writer. 
“Of what use is money, if we live 
as brothers and each can have all 
he needs from the others? Para- 
dise must be made here on earth. 
What will be found there,” point- 
ing to the skies, “I do not know, 
I have not seen the other world.” 
The most advanced Bolshevik doc- 
trinaire could not have gospelized 
more freely. But Sutaev’s commu- 
nism, like all the other Russian at- 
tempts so far to realize the abso- 
lute commune, failed. “One eve- 
ning the following scene took place 
in the street at Shevelevo. 

“ ‘Nicolai Ivanovitch,’ said Sutaev 
to one of his followers, ‘are you a 
thief?’ 

“No, thank God!’ 


“He put the same question all 
around, and, having received the 
same answer from all, said, in his 


turn: ‘Neither am I a thief. Well, 
not one of us is a thief. Why, then, 
do we lock everything up as if we 
were thieves all around?’ He de- 
clared that as to himself, he ‘should 
take all the locks from off his house 
and stores.’ 

“Robberies began. He did not 
mind. One night some peasants of 
a neighboring village came with a 
car to rob his storehouse. They 
had already filled the car, and were 
preparing to depart, when Sutaev, 
awakened by the unusual noise, ap- 
peared before them. They felt 
much alarmed, but Sutaev entered 
into the storehouse, took the single 
remaining sack of grain on his 
shoulders, and threw it on to the 
car. ‘If you are in need of bread, 
take this also.’ 
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“The thieves departed. But the 
next day they returned ashamed, 
bringing back their booty. ‘We 
have changed our minds,’ they said. 

“It was not easy, however, to 
confound all the thieves of the 
neighborhood, the vagabonds par- 
ticularly. Sutaev held out for a 
long time, but finished by putting 
on the locks again. “When all have 
accepted the community of goods,’ 
he said, ‘there will be no thieves.’ ” 

Communism in some form or 
other, either of the mir dimensions, 
or more absolute, is a feature of 
practically every religious sect 
among the Russian peasantry. The 
Raskolniks developed the idea as 
far back as 1696, in. their famous 
colony of Wyg. The Molokane, one 
of the chief evangelical Russian 


sects, went in strongly for it at first, 
a hundred years ago, under the 
leadership of Popoff, who began 
preaching “early Christian commu- 


nism” in 1820. Village after vil- 
lage took it up, abolishing private 
property altogether, establishing 
communal banks, common herds of 
stock, common schools, developing 
the idea to a surprisingly practical 
operation. But the arrest and exile 
of Popoff caused the collapse of the 
experiment, although, in Transcau- 
casia, where he was exiled, he again 
succeeded in organizing a commu- 
nistic community. Later, in Po- 
poff’s original field, a second at- 
tempt was made. But the govern- 
ment opposition was too much for 
it. It failed. Not entirely, how- 
ever; the old mir remained, im- 
movable; the peasant remained a 
communist. 

The Dukhobors, known to Amer- 
ica and Canada through their set- 
tlements in the West, are another 
Russian sect who practise a certain 
measure of communism. 


THE COMMUNISM OF THE RUSSIAN PEASANT 


V. 


Communism, then, is far from 
being an innovation to the Russian 
mind. On the contrary, it is, as we 
can readily see, one of Russia’s 
strongest traditions; it is embedded 
in the Russian mind. As Stepniak 
wrote thirty years ago, “The most 
advanced advocates of the system 
would have nothing to teach our 
people as to its general principles. 
They have from their childhood 
been educated in the soundest theo- 
ries of land nationalization.” The 
founders of the present Soviet 
State, the Bolsheviks as we call 
them, knew this when they decided 
to make Russia the world’s labora- 
tory for the development of their 
idea. Doubtless this knowledge 
was a deciding factor, perhaps the 
one great deciding factor, in their 
making the attempt; and the re- 
sponse which the peasant first made 
to their proclamation that “all pro- 
prietorship of the surface and con- 
tents of the earth, water, wood and 
living forces of nature” was “to be 
his forever and forever,” unques- 
tionably encouraged them in the 
hope of complete success. If they 
have failed in a measure so far, it 
is not because the Russian peasant 
resents communism; it is, very 
plainly, in the question of method, 
not in that of principle, that the 
trouble lies. It has been the tricky 
politician, the idle city dweller, 
that has enraged the moujik and 
made him rebel; that, and the 
age-old traditional antagonism ex- 
isting between the masses of the 
soil and the very idea of a central 
government, imposed on _ them 
“from the top, down,” instead of 
evolving out of their consciousness, 
so accustomed to the pure self-gov- 
ernment of the mir. 
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In more than a month spent in 
one Russian center (Kiev) among 
Bolshevik prisoners of war, re- 
cruited almost entirely from the 
peasantry, I found just one who ac- 
knowledged that he was a commu- 
nist. Most of the others spit and 
cursed at the very word—because 
it meant to them the city, the town, 
the politician, the hated tchinovnik 
or go-between government clerk— 
everything that suggested the old 
hardships once more imposed upon 
them, but from which, for a little 
while, they had imagined them- 
selves forever liberated. But, to 
win light from the eyes of those 
same ragged and half-starved peas- 
ants, to hush their dolefully reiter- 
ated complaint, “They took my 
cow” (I heard that a hundred times 
a day),—to pluck straight at the 
heart of them,—one needed only to 
ask some question about their vil- 
lage, their local mir, their own na- 
tive commune. They would forget 
the hated communists then, and 
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talk freely, explaining their own 
centuries-old communism — and 
never suspect for a moment that 
they were communists of the first 
water. 

The problem of the Soviet power 
is to placate—and educate—the 
peasant to accept the idea of cen- 
tral control; to make a marriage 
between “Mother Moscow” and the 
mir; to make political communism 
mean the peasant’s commune. If 
they succeed in doing that, there 
will be little question of the perma- 
nency of Lenin’s communistic foun- 
dation. 

But, in the meantime, no matter 
what the Soviet’s problem or their 
manner of handling it, the outside 
student of Russia must recognize 
the facts as they are. Above all, he 
must not delude himself into dis- 
belief of Bolshevik success “because 
the peasant won’t stand for com- 
munism.” He not only is a com- 


munist, already, but it is doubtful 
if he will ever be anything else. 








THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 


By WILLIAM WALSH. 


His white hand rested on an olive tree. 

He leaned a moment, wiping from His brow 

The moisture from the climbing of the hill, 

Then slowly raised His head. The southern sky 

Was powdered fine with dust of countless worlds, 
And there was one that gleamed as red as flame, 

And in the low west hung the dismal moon. 

The olive leaves were a strange dusky silver; 

The groping starlight clung to them; all seemed 

Dreamlike, unreal, yet too real for dreams. 


The Son of Man looked down where Peter slept, 
Peter and James and John, and gravely smiled 
That even flesh so strong should be so weak. 

He knew His hour was near. The sigh He breathed 
Came back with some familiar redolence 

Out of the past. It was a flower, cupped 

And white, in brambled thickets by sharp rocks, 
Like a pure heart unsullied by the world, 

And He had seen it first near Nazareth, 

And loved its amaranthine innocence. 

It summoned homely roofs, the loneliness 

Of boyhood, the shrill whine of saws in beams, 
Kind voices, human sounds that wove themselves 
Into a childish human consciousness 

Dreaming the awful reveries of God. 

Life seemed a jewel in the hand of death, 

A brief dear thing, full of the beautiful 

That dies in sunsets and in all farewells. 

He knew what Never meant—that aching word 
Heavy with loss, most musical with grief, 

Grief for the stones His feet would press no more— 
Never the pungent smell of olives crushed, 

Never the clover where the grass was rich, 

Never tall lilies, crimsoning at dawn, 

Never the fresh ripe grapes at vintage time, 

Never the fat figs rounding in the sun, 

Never the mumbled blessings of the poor, 
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The timid touch of Mary’s hand on His, 

The clean night wind among the barren thorns, 
The cool white dazzling friendship of near stars, 
The balm of work, the ecstasy of prayer— 

No more, no more—the Son of Man must die. 


He knelt. His strong hands met above His head 
While long and long He prayed; not as men pray, 
But lost in silence melting into God. 

So still He lay, His body might have died, 

Pouring its spirit in the warm spring air 

Like incense on the altar of the world. 

Infinity bent down between the stars 

To cloak the Soul that almost slipped its leash. 
Prayer burned about Him like a luminous mist 
A-flutter with the yearning of small ghosts 

Of unborn children, and the first glad songs 

Of angels fashioned from the thoughts of God 
When Christ was fleshed. ... The dizzy world stood still, 
The whirling skies were mute. Our Lord could hear 
Above the throb of distant ocean surge, 

In rhythm with the Pulse that sped the suns, 

Slow time unraveling from eternity, 

Time, like a thread unwound from God’s vast robe, 
The vesture mortals call reality, 

For men to weave again in newer symbols 

Of faith, hope, charity, and toil and pain. 


On time’s diastole of years and hours 

The Christ seemed lifted by invisible 

Unfriendly hands, to where He saw, far down 

In space, whirling among the scattered stars, 

The shriveled globe of the brown, ill-favored earth, 
The penitential sphere of crippled souls— 

And each of them He loved. ... The pagan night 
Descended on His tomb. The banqueters 

Lay under falling roses, drunk with wine 

And kisses, mad with impious despair, 

And laughed His words away. Nero He saw, 

And Elagabalus and Julian, 

And old Rome’s grandeur tottering to decay, 

To be the compost heap where presently 

Should spring the flower of Christian hope 

Sudden and fair as any miracle. 
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Swart cities, in the light crepuscular 

That smoothed their ugliness, grew kind and gay, 
Lifting on spires against the pearly skies 

The rich dark promise of the Cross of Christ. 
He sees it borne, stained red with martyrs’ blood 
To mountain wilds, dank rivers tropical, 

Steep uncouth valleys, oceans desolate. 

Deserts and jungles bow to it. No shore 

Is alien to it. Royal knees are bent. 

The globe is girdled with a net of love. 

The crosses are the knots, by angels tied 

To bind together hearts that trust in Christ. 


Yet slinking at their heels, to filch from them 

The healing grace of God, prowled shapes of ill, 
The legions of despair, to snarl the work 

And loose the knots. The very crucifix 

Became the pattern for the hilts of swords. 

In Christ’s sweet name men slew their fellow men, 
And stole their children’s land. For God’s dear sake, 
His own, whom He had said the world would hate, 
Fell victims to the world. Old hard-faced kings, 
Professing Christ, drove crafty bargainings 

To make the Church of Christ their servitor; 

They kept Christ’s vicar in a golden cage, 

And Hell’s teeth gnashed with joy. Seeing the Church 
So torn by greed, so maimed by lust of power, 

The prince of evil turned more subtle wiles 

Against the gates of God. He puffed with pride 
The one-eyed zealots, petty theologians, 

Who with their sifted questionings and doubts 
Blinded the sheep, and starved them on dry husks 
Of what had been a faith, dissecting here 

And patching there, till all the Church was split 
In sects and sects and splinterings of sects, 

And neighbors hated with a heathen hate; 

Till wolves in garb of sheep with fawning words 
Dissolved Christ’s teachings to fantastic lies, 
Explaining Him away in His own name. 


Yet in despite of Hell lived on the Faith— 
As when a bed of luscious strawberries 
Is overgrown on some forsaken farm 

By knotgrass and the wiry goldenrod, 
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And clover with its rank and purple head, 

Till men no longer gather berries there; 

Yet in that black soil year by year the vines 

Creep through the shade with silent hardihood 
And bring forth richer fruit amid the grass, 

The berries larger and a darker red, 

Red as the wine that warmed the lips of Christ, 

Red as the blood that trickled down the Cross— 

So in the lusts and conflicts of the world 

Lived on the gospel of eternal love 

And soothed the savage times. Men filled the earth, 
They burrowed, dove like fishes, flew like birds, 
They made all things their slaves—yes, all but death. 
Death laughed, and cut them down, and fed his worms. 
Blood stained the smug and greedy days of peace, 
And blood cried out for blood in ruthless wars 
Made holocausts by pagan scientists, 

Till in remote sophisticated times 

Old Moloch leered above the gory earth 

In that last war of wars, red pagan hordes 

Against the unconquerable Cross; and cities 

Built of steel were wilderness again, 

Where piped the screech owl to a withered moon 
Sick with the memories of Babylon 

And quiet worms feasting on the hearts of queens. 


Sin, sin that steals away the sleep of men, 
Where will you lay your burden? How will God 
Compound so infinite a guilt, unless He know 
Your infinite remorse? And how shall God 
Bear shame unless He stoop to share man’s fall? 
Here on this silent solitary back 

Pile-up your disillusioned agonies 

Even to top the stars; no other back 

Is innocent enough to bear them all... . 

All foulnesses that germinated deep 

In the still womb of time—anger and pride; 
Lust, the mother of fear; and envy, small 

And poisonous; dull, slothful ignorance, 

Blind avarice, that wizens up the soul— 

All frailties of men, Lord Jesus knew 

And pitied, knowing hate was love turned sour, 
And even greed perverted piety. 

He was the purse-proud sybarite, the thief, 
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The slayer and the slain, the slanderer 

And those he libeled; yes, the painted drab 

Who slunk and shivered past some tavern door 
Accursed and laughed at—he could love the good 
Deep-trodden in her heart, and knew its ache, 

And how the lust and cruelty of men 

Had twisted her poor soul. All human guilt 

He took upon Himself when, sick and faint, 

He cried, “Father, Thy will, not Mine, be done!” 
Tormented, scourged, stretched far aloft 

Upon a cross that wracked the universe 

From pit to unimagined heights of heaven, 

He was the battlefield of life and death. 

Time shriveled, and eternity was now; 

Space crumbled, and the here was everywhere. 
The whole creation groaned and parched with thirst, 
And life moved swift and terrible to God, 

And shades of evil shrieked in agony, 

And death gave up the ghost. 


Now from His pain emerged a godlike peace, 
Serene, free, luminous and innocent, 

The peace of God. Dear hands now bore Him up 
In cycles of undying harmony 

To solitudes where nothing reigned but Love. 
He was the light that kindled all the suns. 
The little moons revolved beneath His feet. 
The gemmed night veiled the glory of His face. 
His thought was music grave and marvelous. 
A perfect beauty was the air He breathed. 

His heart was warmed with all-wise innocence, 
And all things, great and little, sang His praise. 


With a vast sigh that like an autumn wind 
Passed shivering through the stars and saddened them, 
The God bowed down again to mortal need, 

Put off His glory and took up the cross 

Of aching flesh, of hands that nails would pierce. 
The cool night air brought hollowly 

The sounds of many voices. Torches glowed 

Far down the slope. He walked with thoughtful steps 
To meet the crowd, and when one came, He smiled, 
And called poor Judas by the name of friend. 




















THE SONG BIRD OF OLSON’S ALLEY. 


By Epwarp McBripe. 


ACH mornin’ I climbed the two 
flights of stairs leadin’ to the 
attic tenement where Eileen Dolan 
lived with her mother. I leaned me 
cane against the door an’ puffed 
an’ blew to get back me wind, be- 
cause I ain’t as young as I was when 
I ran the pullin’-over machine in 
the gang room of the shoe factory. 
An’ each mornin’ Eileen said: 
“Listen, Dinny!” 

I listened. In the tenement be- 
low, where Jim Shanley lived an’ 
raised birds to sell, the yellow ca- 
nary was singin’. He was pourin’ 
out his notes so fast that I thought 
they’d pile up on top of each other 
an’ choke him. An’ oh, the voice of 
him! The sadness of the sun goin’ 
down, the glory of it comin’ up, the 
soft light in the eyes of a woman in 
love, an’ the warm touch of a baby’s 
fingers was all wrapped up in the 
notes that came liltin’ from his 


throat. For a long time I listened. 
“Now look out the window, 
Dinny.” 


I brushed me coat sleeve across 
the window an’ looked out over Ol- 
son’s dump. Rags, old newspapers, 
tin cans, chicken coop wire, ashes, 
bottles, a dead cat with his feet 
stickin’ straight up in the air, an’ 
old Joe Santora pokin’ around with 
his long stick an’ puttin’ dirty rags 
into the bag slung from his shoul- 
der. An’ across the dump the steam 
comin’ out of a pipe in the sole- 
leather room of the shoe factory. 

“What do you see, Dinny?” 

“Well, there’s the dump with a 
dead cat on it an’. . .” 


“O Dinny, there you go—and all 
the times I’ve told you. Now look 
again.” 

I brushed me sleeve across the 
pane once more. 

“Well, it seems to be blue water 
an’ on it...” 

“O Dinny, ODinny,” Eileen 
laughed, “now you can really see. 
It’s a beautiful lake and the water 
dashes over the black rocks at the 
foot of the cliff where the cute lit- 
tle house stands. And all around 
the lake are trees and .. .” 

“Wait, wait, Eileen,” I says, “let 
me look closer. By gorry, you're 
right. An’ the house has a flag fly- 
in’ from it. An’ there’s a strong 
wind this mornin’. That last wave 
ran clear up the black rock an’ 
broke in a million pieces. 

Eileen clapped her hands an’ 
leaned back in her chair an’ smiled. 

An’ so it was every day an’ so I 
hope it will always be while I have 
me eyes to see with an’ Eileen is 
shut out from the light of day. Be- 
cause it’s blind she is an’ always 
has been an’ always will be, with 
the help of God. A queer prayer, 
maybe you’re thinkin’, but she 
sees beautiful things now, an’ would 
she if she looked out over Olson’s 
Alley? Answer me that. 

The alley runs between a row of 
houses on one side an’ the dump on 
the other. The city wagons come 
each Thursday an’ what the rest of 
the city don’t want they dump at 
our front doors. In the winter it’s 
not so bad, but let a heavy rain 
come in summer an’ after it the 
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sun, an’ many’s the time the smell 
drives us inside on the hot nights. 

Eileen was fifteen, an’ lonesome 
it was for her with the mother 
workin’ all day in the stitchin’ 
room of the factory. She sat beside 
the window readin’ from books 
covered with sharp points, or play- 
in’ the violin her mother bought her 
with the insurance money Con 
Dolan left when he died—God rest 
his soul! 

I pulled up a chair an’ lit me 
pipe. 

“It’s a beautiful 
Dinny,” Eileen says. 

“Whose?” says I. 

“I mean the factory,” she says. 
“Each morning when the seven 
o’clock whistle blows, the belts 
whirl around the shafts and the 
music begins. Pretty soon the dye- 
ing-out machines in the sole-leather 
room join in with their steady 
bang! bang! and the Goodyear 
stitchers pick up the air and pitch 
it higher, and the welters come in 
like the cellos, and the beating-out 
machines cry like the violins. And 
then the yellow canary waits for his 
cue and sings his soprano solo.” 

I looked at the little face before 
me, white from the indoors an’ thin 
because we can’t always have what 
we want in Olson’s Alley. 

“Is that the way you see it?” I 
says. 

“Why, of course, Dinny. The ca- 
nary is the soloist. And he never 
sings on Sundays when the factory 
is quiet. He waits for his music.” 

I blew the smoke from me pipe. 

“An’ about the lake?” I says. 

“Oh, the lake, Dinny, is like 
Troldhaugen where Grieg lived. It’s 
near a fjord, and five little islands 
sleep on its breast. And the house 
on the cliff is where Grieg lives 
with his wife, Nina. His asthma is 
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all gone now, and he doesn’t suffer 
at all. Every day he and Nina 
laugh and sing and shout and listen 
to the echoes across the lake. O 
Dinny, Dinny, life is wonderful. 
The yellow canary and I know it.” 

I looked out the window. In the 
next yard Mrs. Maguire was hang- 
in’ out her washin’ with little Jerry 
pullin’ her dress an’ cryin’ to have 
the brace on his leg loosened. On 
the other side, Mrs. Beseau was 
liftin’ her Janie from the carriage 
into the bed where she spent the 
day, never cryin’ at all, but just ly- 
in’ still an’ easy, like one marked 
for death. An’ on the dump old 
Joe was pokin’ away with his stick 
an’ mumblin’ to himself like he al- 
ways does. 

“Isn’t life wonderful, 
Eileen says. 

“It is, Eileen,” says I, “when 
we look through somethin’ besides 
our eyes.” 

But I looked at her face an’ all I 
could see was the gladness of it an’ 
all I could hear was the song of the 
yellow canary pourin’ out his notes 
to us who lived near him. 

The next mornin’ I climbed the 
stairs an’ leaned me cane against 
the door. Eileen was sittin’ near 
the window, but never a smile was 
on her face an’ never a “Listen, 
Dinny” came from her lips. She 
was as still as a woman is after cry- 
in’ her heart out over a fresh-made 
grave. 

I listened, but no song came from 
the tenement below. I bent for- 
ward, me hand over me ear, but 
never a note from the yellow ca- 
nary. 

“What is it, Eileen?” I says. 

She looked towards me, 
hands over her face. 

“O Dinny, Dinny,” she sobbed. 
“He’s gone. The yellow canary has 


Dinny?” 
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left us and he won’t come back. 
Jim sold him last night to Mr. Cot- 
ter, the superintendent. He sold 
him to pay Paddy Dyer’s fine this 
morning, so Paddy won’t go down 
again.” 

An’ for a long time she sat an’ 
never a word from her. 

I brushed me coat sleeve across 
the window. 

“The lake is quiet this mornin’,” 
I says. 

Eileen looked up at me. Her 
hands were folded an’ the light had 
gone out of her face. 

“No, it isn’t, Dinny,” she says, 
slow an’ quiet. “There isn’t any 
lake. There’s only an old dump 
that smells awful. And there isn’t 
any house on the cliff because there 
isn’t any cliff. There’s only a 
swamp and a ditch filled with rub- 
bish and a shoe factory that makes 
my head ache. The music is still 


because the soloist is gone and...” 
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An’ she burst out cryin’ an 
wrung the heart of me, because, 
when the blind weep, the tears 
come from their souls an’ they 
break all the strings of pity an’ 
love. An’ the next day was the 
same an’ the one after that. Each 
mornin’ she sat near the window, 
but never a smile on her face an’ 
never a laugh from her throat. An’ 
I often thought afterwards if her 
laugh an’ the song of the canary 
didn’t somehow come from the 
same place. But I could stand the 
torture of it no longer. 

I don’t know will God forgive me, 
but if He knows the Irish an’ their 
hearts goin’ out to one in sorrow, 
He will. An’ He must know be- 
cause He makes us laugh an’ cry in 
the same minute, an’ many’s the 
time the wail of the banshee an’ 
the music of a lively jig has been 
heard in the same kitchen. 
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I called on Paddy Dyer, out of 
jail two months now, an’ saved 
from goin’ in again by Jim Shanley 
sellin’ the yellow canary an’ payin’ 
his fine. In a few words I told 
Paddy about the canary. I told 
him where it was an’ where it 
ought to be an’ I gave him my bless- 
in’. Paddy is a lad of action. It’s 
his action that keeps him in jail 
over so many holy days of obliga- 
tion. He has thrown Officer Norlin 
over a high fence an’ into a snow- 
drift. He has knocked Officer 
Toomey’s hat off an’ stood on it 
while that brave policeman cried 
like a baby for a cover to his naked- 
ness. An’ he has sat on the curb 
with tears rollin’ down his face be- 
cause his own mother locked the 
door on him. A queer lad is Paddy 
Dyer, God bless him! 

Late that night there was a knock 
on me door an’ a bird cage was 
pushed into me arms. I don’t know 
where it come from, an’ I didn’t 
recognize the voice that said, “It 
was a cinch, Dinny,” an’ left me 
with happiness in me two hands 
an’ in me heart. Providence works 
in queer ways, I’m thinkin’, an’ too 
much peekin’ behind the veil is bad 
for the soul. 

But oh, the next mornin’! Early 
I was up an’ hung the yellow canary 
in Jim Shanley’s room. I said noth- 
in’ to Jim an’ he said nothin’ to me, 
we both bein’ quiet men by nature. 

An’ after the seven o’clock whis- 
tle blew I climbed up the two flights 
of stairs an’ leaned me cane against 
the door of Eileen’s tenement. 
There she sat near the window an’ 
the light comin’ from her face al- 
most blindin’ me. 

She felt about with her hands 
until she found me. 

“Oh, listen, Dinny,” she said. 

I listened. The shoe factory was 
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hummin’ away an’ the canary was 
singin’ to break his heart. Over 
the alley he sprinkled his notes like 
the priest sprinkles holy water over 
the altar. An’ oh, the voice of him! 
The fallin’ water an’ the wind in 
the maples! The laugh of a baby 
an’ the song of a woman in love! 
The boy that comes home after 
years of wanderin’ an’ the mother 
that clasps him to her withered 
breasts an’ weeps softly! Oh, the 
voice of him as he poured his notes 
over Olson’s Alley an’ into the 
hearts of us all, singin’ like he was 
glad to be back where he belonged, 
an’ the mud, an’ the smell, an’ the 
tin cans didn’t matter. 

For a long time we listened. 

Then Eileen laughed with a rip- 
ple like the bird’s song. 

“Look out the window, Dinny,” 
she says. % 

I brushed me sleeve across the 
window an’ looked out over the 
dump. 

“What do you see, Dinny?” 
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“Oh,” says I, “I see the lake with 
the sun shinin’ on it, an’ the water 
kissin’ the black rocks, an’ the mu- 
sic jumpin’ over the waves an’ be- 
in’ carried out of me sight.” 

She clapped her hands, an’ her 
little face with its sightless eyes 
looked at me. 

“O Dinny,” she says, “you won- 
derful old darling. Soon you can 
see as well as a blind girl.” 

I pulled up me chair an’ sat still. 
The yellow canary was singin’ low 
now—chirpin’ an’ warblin’ an’ lilt- 
in’ as if the heart of him was con- 
tent. 

I looked at Ejileen’s face as she 
reached for her violin. 

“O Dinny, life is wonderful 
again, isn’t it?” 

I kept me eyes on hers that had 
never seen the day an’ the night an’ 
the moon an’ the stars. I knew 
what was outside the window, an’ 
I didn’t look. 

“It is that, Eileen,” I says. “Life 
is very wonderful.” 





























ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


By Mary Ko tars. 


E other day I was thinking, in 
a connection far from literary, 
of the lives of several persons whom 
I have known. They are persons 
in no way distinguished—heroic 
in some aspects of their lives, as 
almost everyone is, they are, for 
the rest, as almost everyone is also, 
drab, compliant, unreflecting, and 
profoundly unaware of the spectacle 
of themselves against the back- 
ground of eternity. And it was this 
very unremarkableness, this com- 
monness of quality in them, that 
switched me over to a considera- 
tion of what is called “photographic 
realism”; for beings of this sort are 
the favorite meat of photographic 
realists. What would these writ- 
ers do, I wondered, if they got their 
hands on Martin and Ruth, or Mrs. 
Fairbrother, or Emil and Anna? How 
would these particular lives really 
fit into their particular convention? 
It was not hard to answer this 
question (as I think) fairly. The 
-onvention in question is as neatly 
chiseled and beveled, as_ trimly 
turned and definite a method of se- 
lectiveness, as can be found any- 
where in literature. Its approach 
to the raw material presented by 
my two or three modest little cases 
might be predicted almost automat- 
ically, for they are thickly sown 
with its clichés. 


MARTIN AND RUTH. 


Martin was a young insurance 
man who got a captain’s commis- 
sion in the infantry during the war. 


He and Ruth met when he was in 
training, and married after a two 
weeks’ courtship. Ruth, who was 
very pretty, sent away two other 
men to marry him—blithely, for 
Martin and Ruth were very much 
in love. When peace was declared, 
Martin left the army and went back 
to his business, and he and Ruth 
settled down in New York, with 
their baby girl and Ruth’s sister. 
He had lost a leg during an engage- 
ment, and the ensuing treatment 
had been mysteriously “unsatisfac- 
tory,” resulting in one of those con- 
ditions calling for permanent med- 
ical atteation; so that he returned 
to his firm a less valuable asset 
than he had left it. However, they 
took him on at his old salary, and 
that, together with the allowance 
the Government gives him (it isn’t 
much, for he was one of the red- 
tape cases) supports their house- 
hold. Martin lives at home, but re- 
ceives weekly treatments in a Gov- 
ernment hospital. 

During the birth of her baby, 
Ruth contracted septic poisoning. 
At first the infection seemed only 
slight, and the doctors promised 
her she would be well in a few 
weeks. However, she became stead- 
ily more ill, and finally completely 
bedridden. Tuberculosis developed. 
Her pretty yellow hair has mostly 
come out; what remains has turned 
partly gray. She has become so 
thin that the contours of her body 
under the bedclothes are frighten- 
ing to look at. Her skin has turned 
a leathery brown. Her hands are 
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like the claws of a bird. She is 
completely helpless, and her con- 
tinued existence has come to be re- 
garded by her physicians and her 
friends as a sort of physiological 
freak. 

That is their situation to-day. 
Martin fluctuates between being 
very ill, and being, buoyantly, al- 
most well. He keeps about most of 
the time, does his job in some sort 
of fashion, and, with the assist- 
ance of Ruth’s sister (a substitute 
teacher), performs the housework 
and takes care of his five-year-old 
daughter. He is Ruth’s sole nurse. 
No one else may touch her. They 
don’t know when the roof will crash 
in on their heads, when his pay will 
be cut, when he will become too ill 
to work, or when Ruth will die. 
Yet, if an intimate outsider can 
judge these things at all, they are 
happy. Their talk is full of the 
household jokes which accumulate 
about a contented family. They 
care a great deal for each other, 
with that many-dimensioned, mat- 
ter-of-course, living affection which 
is quite unmistakable. 

The other day Martin got $278 
from the Government. He spent 
$75 on a radio attachment, and the 
rest on clothes for Ruth—clothes 
that she cannot possibly wear. He 
got so much boyish satisfaction out 
of doing this that I hadn’t the 
heart (my taste had been invoked, 
so I was along) to do more than 
murmur disapproval. Not, of 
course, that it would have availed 
anything if I had shouted——Martin 
is very willful, and does what he 
pleases. 

How they will end I cannot pos- 
sibly imagine. They are niched in 
a little ledge on the long slide of 
catastrophe, and they take it all in- 
differently enough—not with the 
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indifference of literary young peo- 
ple, who calculate their attitudes 
in conformity with some gallant 
and ironic ideal out of a book; but 
rather with the heart-stopping in- 
difference of children in the lap of 
God. They would be amused, or 
possibly frightened, by this descrip- 
tion, for they are not given to 
dramatizing themselves. They live, 
spiritually and materially, a sunny, 
hand-to-mouth existence. There is 
no good getting indignant because 
they don’t take the color of their 
circumstances. They are not like 
some one in Mr. Anderson’s novels, 
nor like anyone in anyone’s novels; 
they are merely like themselves, 
and are quite undisturbably nor- 
mal in their outlook on themselves. 
And in this singularity, as in so 
much else, their kinship with the 
very large majority of humanity is 
manifest. 


Now, it is obvious, as I said, that 
this story falls within the territory 
staked off by photographic realism. 
Mrs. Winslow, for instance, would 
almost infallibly discover one or 
the other of the following motifs in 
the data given: 

(1) One of Ruth’s early suitors 
emerges into the story as a physi- 
cian. Martin, realizing that Ruth 
is cheered by contact with old 
friends, asks him to undertake her 
case. Ruth gradually improves, but 
Martin, under the accumulation of 
work and worry, becomes more and 
more ill. He is one day startled to 
hear Ruth speak cruelly to the 
baby. A vague suspicion enters his 
mind that she is changed in some 
way from the old Ruth. It is reén- 
forced by a dozen small, unre- 
marked incidents which now come 
to memory. He watches her, and 
discovers her love affair with the 
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doctor. Then he goes out and kills 
himself. 

(2) This might be varied by 
transferring the emotional empha- 
sis to Ruth. A growing careless- 
ness and unkindness on Martin’s 
part arouses her suspicions. She 
finds that he and her sister are 
drifting into a love affair. She 
either kills herself, or spitefully re- 
fuses to kill herself. 


Mrs. FAIRBROTHER. 


Mrs. Fairbrother had been the 
beautiful Miss Dunn. When I first 
saw her, she was white-haired and 
stout, the mother of a grown fam- 
ily; but the atmosphere of having 
been the beautiful Miss Dunn clung 
about her still. This is a fact not 
easily accounted for. Though one 
saw that Mrs. Fairbrother was 
handsome, and that the contrast of 
her hair with her very dark eyes 
and almost choleric high coloring 
was striking, what one overwhelm- 
ingly observed in her was the hard 
finish which comes from a terrific 
and disciplined capacity. She 
thrust off an outsider as a whirl- 
ing gyroscope thrusts off a flutter- 
ing piece of paper, or as a racing 
cutter repels the water from its 
prow. This is a manner which has 
singularly little in it of the romance 
and fragrance of ancient graces. 
Perhaps I got my idea from her 
daughters. Not that any of the 
three is a beauty; but all of them 
are imbued with their mother’s his- 
tory, and the sense of their moth- 
er’s early loveliness; and such con- 
victions are impressive to the recep- 
tive onlooker. 

Miss Dunn did not marry Mr. 
Fairbrother until her thirty-first 
year. The orphan niece of a Bos- 
ton aunt who had an enormous 
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pride in her popular and dazzling 
ward, she had found life full enough 
without marriage. The aunt was 
not wealthy, but she was a good 
manager, and she made it a prin- 
ciple to rear her niece luxuriously. 
The beautiful Miss Dunn had her 
own maid, for instance: the fixed 
criterion of an ambitious scale of 
values in this country, whatever it 
may be elsewhere. She breakfasted 
in bed. She rode her own cob, in a 
London-cut habit. She had been in 
Paris twice, and in London twice. 
And Lady Gwathmey had visited 
her in Boston during Lord Gwath- 
mey’s tour of the States. 

She married Hemphill Fair- 
brother after they had suddenly 
fallen violently in love with each 
other. It was a very brilliant match 
for her. Her husband had all of 
old Boston back of him, and a career 
as owner of a rich shipping busi- 
ness, capable of indefinite expan- 
sion, before him. Her aunt died 
very shortly after the marriage, of 
an aneurism which had threatened 
her for years. It made a touching 
conclusion to the long story of this 
good and provident woman’s devo- 
tion to her niece—as though she 
had deliberately waited until the 
latter was safely launched before 
yielding to the indulgence of her 
own private mortality. Her money, 
what there was left of it, went to 
some poverty-stricken relative in 
Oklahoma. 


I never Fair- 


met Hemphill 
brother; he was before my time. 
However, I judge that he was more 
like a character in a book than any 
of the other individuals whose his- 


tories I am outlining here. If a 
man whose life we have in zsthetic 
contemplation is a gentleman, trav- 
eled, and fond of the arts, it satis- 
fies some instinct in us to learn that 
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he is a mere child where business 
is concerned. I imagine we owe 
this specific ideal to English letters, 
though perhaps I am wrong. At 
any rate, while it is improbable 
that Hemphill Fairbrother modeled 
his conduct upon the congruous ex- 
amples available from that litera- 
ture, he fulfilled the ideal with ar- 
tistic completeness. A gentleman, 
traveled and fond of the arts, he 
was such a mere child where busi- 
ness is concerned that he lost the 
whole of his own to a rival firm, 
and became a clerk, on very moder- 
ate pay, in the offices which he had 
once owned outright. This, with a 
very slight increase in salary, was 
his status eleven years later, at his 
death. 

The Fairbrothers had four chil- 
dren in rather rapid succession. 
They reared the girls, but the boy 
died of scarlet fever after a seven 
months’ illness. They could not af- 
ford a professional nurse at this 
time, so Mrs. Fairbrother cared for 
him. She was also the only nurse, 
companion, and governess of her 
three little girls. She made and 
mended their clothes, and made and 
mended her own: not very skill- 
fully at first; but she had the impa- 
tient, clean-sweeping impetus of 
large, vital, black-eyed women, 
which finally got her efficiently 
through any task she undertook. 
It stood her in good stead likewise 
in the marketing and cooking of 
their food; she became a customer 
whom truck gardeners and butch- 
ers treated with respect, and she 
soon learned to cook wisely and 
well. “Made” dishes — ragouts, 
meat loaves, bread puddings and 
stews—were rather her specialty. 
Her other tasks—what are the other 
tasks in a servantless household 
of five? dish-washing, scrubbing, 
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kalsomining walls, bathing, dress- 
ing and training children, turning 
carpets, polishing windows, pre- 
serving, house-cleaning twice a year 
with the aid of a charwoman—she 
got through under full sail also. 
When her children were little, she 
sent her washing out, and received 
it back rough-dry, sprinkling and 
ironing it at home. After they grew 
older, she bought a washing ma- 
chine, and they managed the whole 
thing themselves, getting up very 
early Monday mornings, and mak- 
ing rather a lark of the hasty picnic 
breakfast. Hester has told me of 
the jokes they made as they flung 
the wet, wrung-out clothes to one 
another across the summer kitchen. 

They all went to college. Mrs. 
Fairbrother managed this by in- 
vesting her husband’s insurance 
money, and swelling the minute re- 
sultant income by taking in board- 
ers. None of her daughters rose to 
her level of looks or energy—it was 
as though she had been parceled 
out among them—but they all had 
the aristocratic consciousness. They 
were accepted everywhere, and the 
mode of their acceptance was very 
interesting. Society had some lit- 
tle pride in taking them at their 
own valuation. Their home-made 
dresses (they never learned to sew 
well, but they were curiously insen- 
sitive to that fact), their frugally 
provisioned parties, gave an obscure 
satisfaction to everyone. I think 
they constituted to society a vindi- 
cation of its own patrician instinct. 
The Fairbrothers were a quiet, a 
solid, an unquestioned institution. 

It is hard for me, knowing Mrs. 
Fairbrother’s manner of active 
preoccupation, to associate her with 
any moment of intimacy. But Hes- 
ter, my closest friend of the three 
girls, is really in her mother’s con- 
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fidence. From her, and from two 
of Mrs. Fairbrother’s older friends, 
I have learned this: never, in all the 
eleven years of their married life, 
did Mrs. Fairbrother let slip a word 
or look which would have made her 
husband think she was not ideally 
happy. 

“Wasn't it terribly hard, moth- 
er?” Hester asked her. 

I can imagine how Mrs. Fair- 
brother looked as she replied: her 
small, hard hands folded in an in- 
stant of quiet, her strong, restless 
body still, her lips, so often tight- 
ened in resolute calculation, calm 
for a brief moment of memory; not 
trembling—no; she is not what we 
call a sentimental woman. 

“No, not really. No matter how 
hard a day was, I never minded 
anything more about it when I 
heard your father’s step on the walk 
outside.” 


Any American realist who knows 
his business will, of course, see in 
Mrs. Fairbrother a symbol of frus- 
trated ambition. In his revision of 
the story, it is ambition which 
prompts both her marriage and her 
quiet (or, it may be, not even 
quiet), unforgiving contempt of 
her husband after the debacle. Af- 
ter she has reproached and snubbed 
him out of existence (for he has not 
the hard strain in him that she gets 
from her commoner ancestry), she 
brings up her daughters to be ridic- 
ulous, unpleasant little snobs. 
However, her unchanging preten- 
sions have their effect, and the girls 
all make excellent marriages. 


EMIL AND ANNA. 


This story can be very briefly 
written, although it covers almost 
thirty years of living. Anna and 
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Emil were both born of immigrant 
farmers, and after their marriage 
they lived with Emil’s parents. He 
was the last left at home of many 
sons, and though he owned a hun- 
dred acres of rich [Illinois farm 
land, which his father turned over 
to him upon his marriage in pay- 
ment for youthful services, both the 
young couple and the old one ac- 
cepted the arrangement of a com- 
mon table and a common roof as the 
only possible one. 

Anna began her married life with 
two handicaps: Emil’s mother dis- 
liked her, and Emil himself was too 
fond of drinking. The first circum- 
stance, which was based on the fact 
that Anna was a German, and hence 
not of her husband’s race, persisted 
until her old mother-in-law’s death, 
fourteen years later. The second 
furnishes the substance of this 
chronicle. 

Emil’s father died before his son’s 
first child was born. His will made 
Emil richer by another hundred 
acres. What was left of the large 
farm went to the other children, 
and by a process of trades and 
sales, leaked into alien hands. In 
two years more, Emil parted from 
a fifty, and a year later, from an- 
other fifty. A short time longer, 
and he decided to sell his remaining 
hundred and move into Chicago, 
where he knew he could get good 
wages in one of the factories. 

Though she was a farm woman 
by nature, Anna lent herself to this 
scheme—of her own accord, I think, 
for Emil never beat or abused her 
unless he was drunk. Perhaps she 
felt that living in the city would 
keep her nearer to Emil than she 
was in the long country evenings 
awaiting his return from the near- 
by village, when her children were 
asleep and even the scolding of the 
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old mother was quiet. At any rate, 
to Chicago they came, and moved, 
with their four children, into a neat 
little frame house not far from 
Emil’s factory. Emil, though un- 
trained, was a clever mechanic, and 
got a fairly good place with the 
engines. 

Their last child was born here, 
ten days before Anna packed up 
their goods and moved her family 
out of the neat little frame house 
into another no larger and consid- 
erably less neat. She did this be- 
cause, in the city, Emil drank more 
than he had drunk when he could 
get into town only at night. The 
factory, after repeated warnings, 
laid him off. Anna went to see 
his foreman, and as a result of 
the interview, he was taken back 
on the part-time shift. Anna took 


in washing until the two eldest 
boys could go into the factory and 


help. 

Emil began to say, in _ his 
drunken fits, that he wished she 
would take her five kids and leave 
him. He began to threaten that he 
would make her. To this, Anna 
would reply, “You may kill me, 
Emil, but I will never leave you.” 
I have often tried to imagine this 
scene. How does a woman look, in 
what tone of voice does she say, 
“You may kill me but I will never 
leave you”? When he had regained 
his senses, he was always sorry. 
But still the lapses came oftener, 
and lasted longer. 

When their eldest boy was nine- 
teen, Emil did something for which 
no adequate dramatic motivation 
appears. He changed. I have no 
idea what changed him. Possibly 
it was the accumulation of his 
wife’s prayers; possibly the accu- 
mulation of his own—he always 
prayed, in sullen remorsefulness, 
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after his spree was over. At any 
rate, he stopped drinking. Within 
a year they had moved into another 
neat little frame house; within 
seven years, they were back on their 
two hundred, a good deal in debt, 
but hopeful. Now ten years have 
passed. Their mortgage is gone. 
They have a player-piano, a radio 
and an Essex (they consider them- 
selves several cuts above a Ford) 
which takes them for repeated vis- 
its to Chicago, where their two mar- 
ried daughters live. Next year they 
are going to California, for a long 
stay with young Emil, who went 
out as an itinerant clarinet and re- 
mained as a fruit farmer. 

If you visited Anna and Emil, 
you would enjoy their simple and, 
as it were, unconscious happiness. 
Anna you wauld like for her clean- 
liness and the unchanging good na- 
ture which she diffuses about her 
like an element; but Emil you 
would think the interesting one. 
His face shows that its serenity 
was dearly bought, and yet it gives 
another effect, very hard to get into 
words: the suggestion that he is 
unaware of this, and has been only 
a child in the hands of life. This 
impression is very positive, and 
makes one, at first sight, almost 
want to cry. It seems to me a 
quaint concluding fact to record, 
that Anna has thus surrendered the 
very flavor and outward color of 
their great experience together, to 
her husband. 


This story offers a splendid field 
for the photographic realist’s pecul- 
iar powers. He (or she) would de- 
pict with hypnotizing accuracy the 
minutiz of Anna’s day-by-day ex- 
istence: the back-breaking wash- 
ing and scrubbing, and planting, 
hoeing and making into soup, of 
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cabbages and potatoes, the killing 
of a duck (for a well-to-do neigh- 
bor, who can afford to pay some one 
to go through the sickening busi- 
ness) in such a manner as to in- 
sure a good blood pudding; the cut- 
ting down of Emil’s trousers to fit 
Jaroslaf; the sitting up all night to 
finish Ludmilla’s First Communion 
dress; the being interrupted by 
Emil’s drunken entry; the vainly 
trying, at the children’s Mass the 
next day, to hide a livid cheek. In 
the end, one of two things would 
happen. Emil would kill her, thus 
furnishing an ironic commentary 
on her wifely protestation; or—and 
this is the more probable ending— 
she would have developed into a 
mere broken shadow, from whom 
the reformed Emil would turn to 
some one fresher and more alive. 


It is hard to feel that I have es- 
sentially parodied a method which, 


in the recent past, to choose at ran- 
dom from a multitude of examples, 
has smilelessly traced a man’s dis- 
illusionment with marriage to the 
fact that his wife was plump and 
short-chinned, and that his little 
daughter needed her tonsils out; 
and has ascribed a woman’s suicide 
to the comfortable monotony of her 
existence, epitomized by the button- 
ing and unbuttoning of spats. And 
if my crude little sketches do at 
least diagram the salient commis- 
sions and omissions of this partic- 
ular school fairly, perhaps it is 
worth while to ask oneself in philo- 
sophic language what, precisely, 
there is to complain of. 

I, for one, complain, not that the 
method identified specifically with 
American realism picks or chooses 
its material, as all art must do, but 
that it tends to change the whole 
quality of life as we know it, its 
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whole organic integrity. I com- 
plain that it contracts an actual and 
sovereign amplitude into a mean 
and measurable space. It does this 
by its interpretation of such facts 
as it elects to recognize, and, far, 
far more significant, by its refusal 
to recognize other facts. 

As to its mere interpretation, 
that, of course, is deterministic. It 
employs a naive little necessarian 
apparatus which is guaranteed to 
produce in job lots specified reac- 
tions from specified sensory data. 
Press the button marked “plump, 
short-chinned wife,” and a husband 
is automatically disillusioned. Press 
the button marked “spats to be but- 
toned and unbuttoned,” and a wom- 
an automatically commits suicide. 
Similarly, it can be said, at the very 
least, of each of the original situa- 
tions outlined here that it has ele- 
ments which correspond, in the 
convention, to definitely accepted 
results. Long-continued _ illness 
makes of a woman either a husk 
or a harridan. Loss of beauty leads 
to loss of love. No young man and 
young woman of reasonable attrac- 
tiveness can remain under one roof 
without becoming emotionally en- 
tangled, especially if the man is 
bound in honor to some one else. 
Love does not survive poverty, but 
material ambition may stiffen a 
character and drive it on to the he- 
roic. Squalor destroys all human 
decency, even gratitude. And so 
on, and so on. 

I should not dream of denying 
all the findings of such a philoso- 
phy. There are blank wastes in 
the lives of all of us where 
the will seems to have failed. 
That is part of the universal hu- 
man doom. What makes this par- 
ticular variety of its study so ex- 
ceptionable, as I have said, is the 
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disingenuous omissions which go 
along with it. It is they which, by 
removing everything else, make in- 
evitable the over-emphasis on me- 
chanical necessity. It is they which 
promote it from its actual place as 
an occasional tragic concomitant of 
experience, to a new place as the 
central, dwarfing fact of life. 

And what is left out? The im- 
mediate answer is easy. Happiness 
and virtue are left out. They do 
not appear either in themselves or 
in their formal opposites; and this, 
in any chronicle soberly pretending 
to realism, is an omission so tre- 
mendous and impudent that words 
hardly come to deal with it. Happi- 
ness and-virtue are the two most 
solid and ineluctable experiences of 
humanity. They are the only two 
values rated as permanent in the 
mind of any living creature. They 


are the only criteria of inward 
In every life ever lived, 


judgment. 
the significant moments in the liv- 
er’s memory order’ themselves 
about these two experiences. The 
remembrance and expectation of 
the one, the acceptance and prac- 
tice of the other, are what bring de- 
sign out of the chaos of life, much 
out of little. By their power, un- 
countable lives build themselves 
silently into strong, irrefragable 
shapes amid universal dimness, 
like coral reefs building themselves 
in the dim sea. So, too, the failure 
of happiness, and especially the re- 
jection of virtue, tear down and 
shake to pieces uncountable other 
lives; and in these lives also, hap- 
piness and virtue are present, in the 
fact of their vindication. Happi- 
ness is found in the soul-sickness 
of Raskolnikoff and in the sorrows 
of Werther; virtue is found in the 
disintegration and satiety of Mac- 
beth, and in the unmaking of Nos- 
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tromo, of whom his creator says 
that his one evil deed, harbored and 
unrepented, had _ corrupted his 
whole nature. 

I certainly do not mean to imply 
that happiness and virtue in their 
complete, that is, their wholly self- 
conscious, character, are ordinary 
occurrences. In my full implica- 
tion, I would say almost exactly the 
opposite. The unpretentious test 
cases of Emil and Anna or Mrs. 
Fairbrother do not present individ- 
uals either sustainedly happy or 
sustainedly reflective on the topic 
of their own merits. I am sure that 
they were happy oftener than Miss 
Suckow, for example, would allow; 
and that they were more directly 
aware of their own ethical codes 
than Mr. Dreiser, for example, 
would have them be. But they 
were not happy often, any more 
than the rest of the sons of men; 
and the main hold of their virtue 
upon them was certainly other than 
mental. But all this, I repeat, is 
not what I would deny, but what I 
would assert. I am speaking not 
of angels, but of men. Of men it 
is assuredly true that their hunger 
for happiness and their correspond- 
ence with virtue approve them- 
selves precisely in the rarity of 
their perfect satisfaction. The sig- 
nificant thing about this hunger 
and this correspondence is that they 
remain, in their own authoritative 
characters, temerarious and utterly 
unsanctioned by circumstance. 
The dark, formless forces of life 
cannot destroy them. The ordi- 
nary, moment-to-moment character 
of human consciousness, low-lit, 
tragically disjected and fragmen- 
tary, cannot destroy them. They 
have their times of emergence still, 
and the fact that they emerge but 
seldom proves their immortal 
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strength. It proves what the odds 
are against them. 

All humanity instinctively knows 
this, indeed, except when it is writ- 
ing stories. It would no more dis- 
allow happiness and virtue on this 
score than a lapidary would rule 
the pure emerald from his chart, or 
a chemist would refuse to admit ra- 
dium into his table. All humanity 
* instinctively knows that a moment 
of complete psychological integrity, 
the gathering to a point of the 
whole of consciousness, is signif- 
icant not because it is usual but be- 
cause of the quality of what it ac- 
complishes; just as a harmonious 
chord struck once a week, or once 
a year, has a quality intrinsically 
superior to that of dissonances 
thumped out daily; just as a sym- 
metrical tower built by a child after 
many failures has a quality intrin- 
sically superior to that of the heaps 
of blocks which would not stand. 
Humanity more than knows this. 
It is penetrated through and through 
with the knowledge. If it were not, 
it would refuse to go on living. 

Why, then, is there such a dearth 
of literary realization of it among 
us to-day? For, after all, photo- 
graphic realism, with which I 
picked my phantom quarrel, is 
merely an ultimate fringe, a logical 
term, a “farthest north,” of an al- 
most universal tendency. Why are 
happiness and virtue met with so 
seldom in serious contemporary 
American fiction? What is the 
foundation of my honest belief that 
that fiction would be unequipped to 
deal with either the toughness or 
the tenderness of the characters I 
have outlined here—with the mirac- 
ulously preserved marriage of Mar- 
tin and Ruth, with Mrs. Fairbroth- 
er’s epical sportsmanship in the 
service of love, with the strange, 
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submerged impulse toward whole- 
ness and soundness in the case of 
Emil and Anna? One answer 
might be to murmur the names of 
various French literary naturalists. 
But I think there is a nearer an- 
swer. I think it is because of what 
happiness and virtue imply; and 
that the reason reaches back into 
our own, America’s own, peculiar 
share, unsophisticated and there- 
fore violent, in the greatest rebel- 
lion in literary history. 

For the most obvious thing about 
happiness and virtue is that they 
do not float about in space, that 
they are not caused (though they 
may be occasioned) by sensory ex- 
perience. They point to something. 
They inhere in something. They 
imply something, some other, secret 
dimension. Happiness is not an 
outside fact, like laughter; it is an 
inside fact, like felicity. Sin or un- 
happiness are not outside facts, like 
murder or suicide; they are inside 
facts, like hatred or despair. Vir- 
tue is not an outside fact, like liv- 
ing for others; it is an inside fact, 
like charity. In a word, happiness 
and virtue are organic functions. 
They reside in that thing which 
watches inside of every man, the 
body of his conscious life, the prin- 
ciple of his personality; the lasting 
Somewhat, that moves in the dark, 
that receives his impressions and 
transmutes them, with mysterious 
uniqueness, in accordance with its 
own maladies and desires. Until 
we have news of this thing in the 
case of any man, his recorded ac- 
tions are not, in any human sense, 
intelligible; they become, as our 
realism shows us, mere automatic 
responses to applied stimuli, empty 
of human significance. To this 
thing, happiness is a timeless mo- 
ment of beauty in equilibrium, that 
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refreshes; and virtue—by whatever 
partial designations, as “decency,” 
“kindness,” “honor,” “justice” it 
may be known—is a permanent ne- 
cessity. The name most frequently 
given to this thing is the soul; 
and among us, the soul has been 
suspect, and all but forbidden. 
Very lately, there are faint and 
faltering signs of its return, it is 
true; but they are, as yet, hardly 
more than signs—mere nothings 
beside our triumphant anti-Victo- 
rian realism. 

For of course it was the truth of 
the existence of the soul that the 
Victorians overdid. To speak of 
them as professionally roseate writ- 
ers, though partly true, is as much 
off the real point as is the concomi- 
tant description of ourselves as 
their honorable and austere correc- 
tors. The Victorians were chiefly 


sure, not that life is flatly and 
merely happy, but that there is in 


everyone an inner unity that acts 
self-consciously to promote or de- 
stroy itself, and acts always with 
an awareness of its own immortal 
set toward felicity. And, as literary 
artists, they were too sure. Their 
certitude affected their method in- 
ordinately. They did not allow 
enough for the rarity of realiza- 
tions; they did not allow enough 
for the dim and incoherent charac- 
ter of consciousness from moment 
to moment, or for the enormous 
play upon it of the adventitious and 
the irrelevant. Their firm hold 
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upon the essential coherence of 
character too often led them to 
adopt, as its symbol, an artificial © 
coherence which itself predeter- 
mined reactions as smartly as does 
the system I have been considering 
here. 

In England, a place of more com- 
plex tradition, a sense of what was 
valid in Victorianism has remained, 
though in a dim and confused way. 
English realists, though often ap- 
parently only partly conscious of 
their own drift, have to an appre- 
ciable extent applied that psycho- 
logical mastery of moments which 
is one of the great modern achieve- 
ments, constructively. We, with 
our more businesslike thorough- 
ness, have chosen to jettison the 
soul altogether. We occupy our- 
selves with what remains, substi- 
tuting for an adequate treatment of 
the most august human phenomena, 
the witless simplicities of mechan- 
ical psychology; connecting sensa- 
tion and action as a child or a bar- 
barian might connect them—be- 
cause they happen together; fus- 
ing them into a spurious intelligi- 
bility, making a spruce little literary 
pattern from which the stuff of life 
constantly escapes. When the last 
word is written about the “ruthless 
truth-tellers” of American fiction, 
may it not perhaps be said that the 
Victorianism which they abhorred 
got more of the immortal preserva- 
tive into its work than they man- 
aged to get into theirs? 





PALM SUNDAY. 
After the French of Francis Jammes. 


By THEODORE YUNG. 


At last the beautiful Palm Sunday comes. 

When I was a little child, they gave some cakes to me 
And I went to vespers, docile and sad. 

My mother would say, “In my country there are olives .. . 


Jesus was weeping once in an olive garden ... 

They went with great pomp to seek Him again... . 

The people wept, calling His name at Jerusalem ... 

He was gentle like the sky, and the little ass carried Him, 
Trotting joyously over the strewn palms. And when 
The beggars saw Him, they sobbed with joy along His path, 
And followed Him, because they had faith. 

All the bad women became good, 

Seeing Him pass by with His halo so fair, 

So beautiful that they thought it was the sun. 

He had a smile, and like honey was His hair. 

He raised the dead . . . they crucified Him then... 

I remember this childhood and the vespers, 

And I weep, my throat convulsed at being no more 

That little boy of those old months of March; 

At being no more in the village church, 

Where I carried incense in the procession, 

And where I heard the good priest say the Passion. 











THREE FAITHS OF CHINA.’ 


By Dorotny GRAHAM. 


E Emperor of China, being of 

a tolerant mind; was the head, 
not only of the accepted worship of 
State, Confucianism, but also nomi- 
nally the chief of Buddhism and 
Taoism. For these faiths abide 
peacefully in the land, inextricably 
woven in the minds of the people. 
One individual may be at the same 
time an active devotee of all three 
sects. It has been said that Bud- 
dhism swallowed Taoism, Taoism 
swallowed Confucianism, but that 
finally the latter swallowed both 
Buddhism and Taoism. 


Confucianism is the cult of the 
literati, of the mandarins who or- 
der their lives by the Analects. 
Laws that direct the State and fam- 
ily are here codified. They govern 
the minutie of ceremonials that 
give to Chinese life its ordered dig- 
nity and repose. 

In Peking, the chief Confucian 
temple, the Ta Ch’eng Miao, stands 
at the north of the city. Wander- 
ing one autumn morning, we came 
upon it, rigidly, coldly beautiful. 
Serenity, simplicity were here made 
tangible—like the severe code of 
the Sage who gathered the precepts 
of countless years and bound them 
together in the form of absolute 
laws. 

Burnished were the roofs of these 
temples, tilted in a buoyant line 


against the cobalt sky. The courts 

1This is the last of a series of three articles 
on China by Dorothy Graham. The first, en- 
titled “The First Day of the First Moon,” ap- 
peared in January; and the second, “Dance of 
the Whirling Devils,” in February.—Tus 


were swept with astonishing neat- 
ness. Giant cypress trees, their 
great trunks twisted and gnarled, 
bearing the burden of thousands of 
years, formed an avenue that led to 
the great altar. On either side were 
marble slabs, dragon-wreathed, re- 
cording the conquests of emperors. 

Doves fluttered to the smooth 
pavement, doves cooed in the tem- 
ple eaves, or alighted on the walls 
of dim-rose stucco, imparting an 
added note of peace to the all-per- 
vading harmony. A spirit stairway 
of white marble, carved with drag- 
ons and pheenixes slanted up to the 
main altar, thus fashioned for the 
ascent of good spirits that cannot 
enter by steps built for human feet. 
A great rectangular shrine roofed 
with vivid yellow tile glinted in the 
sun. 

The interior of this “Hall of Great 
Perfection” is exquisitely .propor- 
tioned, reflecting the repose and 
unity of the outer court; a great 
austerity—bare walls, a vast stretch 
of floor. There is one red tablet, 
lettered in gold, dedicated to Con- 
fucius. Four smaller tablets repre- 
sent the spirits of his four principal 
disciples. 

No priests are here to yninister to 
the superstitions of the people; no 
idols to besiege with prayers. The 
simple rites are but ancestor wor- 
ship. In the second month of 
spring and the second month of 
autumn sacrifices are made to Con- 
fucius. Officials bow low before 
the tablet of the Sage and burn in- 
cense. Musicians play melodies of 

















twenty centuries ago and sing the 
“Odes to Peace.” 

The tenets given by the “Teacher 
of Ten Thousand Ages” have mark- 
edly impressed the Chinese race. 
He and his followers left n6é aspect 
of life untouched by the rules of 
conduct recorded in the “Four 
Books” and the “Five Classics.” 
Honesty, integrity, diligence,—in- 
deed, most of the Celestial’s worthy 
qualities,—may be attributed to his 
influence. 

The requirements of these ethical 
rules are for the most part prac- 
tical. After filial piety, his greatest 
point, Confucius admonished har- 
mony between brothers, concord 
among neighbors, peace between 
husband and wife. 

The Sage particularly stressed 
the honor due to a scholar. To 
point the moral and adorn his max- 
ims, he gave illustrations of poor 
literati of ancient times who had 
won great renown through their 
assiduous search for knowledge. 
Ch’é yin, who desired to read of an 
evening, but had no money to pro- 
vide himself with a lamp, caught 
fireflies and perused his scrolls by 
their glow. K’ang, on winter nights, 
studied by the light reflected from 
the snow. Another ambitious soul, 
seeing that his neighbor possessed 
a lamp, bored a hole in the parti- 
tion wall that he might work by the 
borrowed light. 

Not only great scholars, but other 
men remarkable for the courage of 
their convictions were trained by 
the discipline of this ethical sys- 
tem. The Censors, for example, 
had the daring to brave the dis- 
pleasure of a sovereign, calling at- 
tention to the defects of his rule, 
even pointing out errors in his per- 
sonal conduct. Often they paid for 
such rash reproof by death. 
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In the tranquillity of these vast 
temple courts dedicated to the 
Sage, it seemed as though the ideal 
of a far world had actually been 
reached. The quiet haven lies at 
the edge of a tumultuous city as if 
to show that peace is perfection 
and that paradise may be reached 
on this earth. 

Confucius, conforming existence 
to a rigid mold by his precepts, 
had no thought of an after world. 
When questioned on that point, he 
evaded in the habitual Chinese 
fashion, answering one inquiry by 
asking another. For he demanded 
suavely: “When you do not know 
life, how can you know death?” 


Diametrically opposed to the code 
of the Sage, whereby men are sup- 
posed to govern themselves, stand 
the legion of gods whom the devo- 
tees of Taoism beg for mercy. 

The doctrines of Lao-tse, founder 
of the Taoist faith, were intended 
to influence men to cultivate the 
highest good of which they were 
capable. Beginning with a system 
of metaphysics, evolved from an 
impersonal philosophy of nature, 
the religion became tinged with 
Buddhism. With the years it grew 
more mystical, more symbolic. In 
the hands of ignorant priests it de- 
generated into rank superstition, 
the practice of geomancy, and the 
propitiation of evil spirits. A thou- 
sand gods are now enshrined in the 
temples, genii of heaven and earth. 

These rule the destinies of men. 
For great sins they cut off twelve 
years of life; for lesser sins a hun- 
dred days. Above men’s heads are 
the Three Counselors and the Gen- 
ius of Pei Tou, the North Star, who 
inscribes the crimes of men in a 
book. Within the mortal body also 
abide three genii, and on stated 
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days this trio ascends to the heav- 
enly palaces and reports man’s 
transgressions. Therefore, unless 
these godlings are appeased, “trou- 
bles will come to men, prosperity 
and happiness shun them, evil stars 
strike them with plagues.” 

If guilt is not expiated at the 
death of a man, then the sin de- 
scends to his posterity. Believing 
that the evil that man does lives af- 
ter him, the Taoists refute the 
corollary that the good is interred 
with his bones. They cite as in- 
stances a certain Han Kung-ch’un 
who each day took a broom and 
brushed back into the river shell- 
fish that the ebbing tide had left 
stranded. His kindness was merci- 
fully rewarded when his grandson 
became a mandarin of the first 
class. Another man, filled with an 
equally fervid altruism, buried the 
cadavers of abandoned animals. 
After he had made sepulchers for 
ten thousand, his descendants be- 
came wealthy—and always among 
them were men who took literary 
degrees. 

Thus the doctrines explain with 
some precision that, if one seeks to 
become a heavenly genius, one 
must do thirteen hundred virtuous 
works; if one desires to become an 
earthly genius, only three hundred 
acts of kindness are necessary. 

Women are particularly exhorted 
to obtain merit through their vir- 
tues. For all women who have 
been especially good are changed 
into men at their subsequent me- 
tempsychosis—that is, if they have 
been married. The woman who 
dies unmated is condemned to a 
perpetual limbo. From this condi- 
tion she tries to reinstate herself by 
snatching the soul of a newborn 
man child to make it her own. 
Therefore, to protect their offspring 
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from this calamity, the Chinese 
have devised the preventive of 
burning old shoe leather near the 
cradle. The odor arising is suffi- 
ciently evil to daunt even these 
ghoulish snatchers of souls. 

Entering the Tung Yueh Miao, 
the Temple of the Universe, which 
is a great Taoist shrine just beyond 
the walls of Peking, we plunged im- 
mediately into a remarkable pan- 
theon. Gods of Fever and Chill 
were there niched, Gods of Colds 
and Coughs and Colic, Gods that 
protect the eyes and those that rule 
the stomach. Every part of the 
body, every ailment attacking the 
human form, had its tutelary deity. 
The sick came to murmur their 
prayers. Kneeling, they offered 
sacrifice and burned their sticks of 
incense. 

Yueh-Chia Lao Erh is the spirit 
which confers husbands on lonely 
girls. He ties the feet of a boy 
child and a girl child together at 
birth, binding them with fine red 
thread invisible to the mortal eye. 
They are then predestined to marry. 
Many are the supplications sent 
from the heart to this deity. To 
the daughter of the god, Pi Chia 
Yuan Chun, the Princess of the Col- 
ored Clouds, women come to beg the 
favors she dispenses—luck to the 
luckless, or, most potent of needs, 
a child for those who have no 
children. 

A darkened inner shrine was 
dedicated to the supreme deity of 
the Taoists, the Jade Emperor, “He 
Who Rivals Heaven.” In the black- 
ness of the hall we could not see 
the face of this idol towering above 
the high altar. The body was 
wrapped in folds of orange cloth. 
The inky mysticism of this faith, 
with its elaborate symbolism de- 
generated to crude chicanery, 

















seemed concentrated in this omi- 
nous, looming figure, terrifying in 
its awesome aspect. 

In a far court of this temple, 
where trees hang whispering over 
the balconied cells of the monks, is 
housed a bronze horse. To him 
pilgrims come, for he can cure all 
maladies. His back is worn by fin- 
gers that have groped along the 
surface, begging for surcease from 
the pain in toil-bent spines; his 
eyes have been rubbed away by the 
eyes of the blind striving to see. 

The efficacy of these idols is gen- 
erally accepted. If cures are to be 
performed, if the suffering are to 
be helped, apparently it must be by 
faith. 

Medicine, as practiced by the Chi- 
nese, is appallingly primitive. The 
doctors use remedies as queer as 
those of the wizard priests and de- 
cidedly more dangerous. The phar- 
macopeia is wonderful and weird. 
Sometimes a dose is composed of 
forty different ingredients, doubt- 
less with the hope that at least 
one will prove helpful. They rec- 
ommend powdered cobwebs and 
ground, dried leather; bats’ wings 
and rats’ bones. Tiger’s paws are 
prized for their strength-giving 
properties. From the snake come 
many favorite medicines. 

Another method of alleviating 
suffering is the process of driving 
out devils by piercing the flesh with 
red-hot, silver bodkins. This sys- 
tem is known as acupuncture. The 
needles are thrust into the legs, the 
head, or the stomach, whatever part 
of the anatomy seems to be the 
seat of the trouble. The doctors 
follow a chart, marked in black 
spots to show where the body may 
be stabbed without fatality ensu- 
ing. Yet, despite their maps, a vital 
organ is often injured, or the wound 
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becomes infected and the patient 
dies. 

All treatment is drastic. In the 
street I have chanced upon two men 
holding a third individual upside 
down. I was told that the victim 
suffered from a violent nosebleed 
that was not to be stopped by any 
other method. A man hit by a mo- 
tor car is always vigorously shaken 
by the police if they happen to be 
near the scene of the accident. No 
matter how many broken bones 
may be jangled into compound 
fractures, it is their duty to prevent 
the injured from losing conscious- 
ness—as the soul, thus escaping, 
might not return. 

Knowing the stringent measures 
of their own physicians, fearing the 
foreign doctors who seem like 
devils, slashing and cutting appar- 
ently without reason, it is small 
wonder that the sick crawl to the 
altars_of their gods—to offer obla- 
tion, to placate the godlings by the 
burning of a taper—and then to die. 

When their days are ended, cut 
short by sins, as they believe, a 
doom awaits more terrible than the 
suffering of their poor lives on 
earth. 

Upon a man’s death, his hun— 
which approximates our meaning 
of “spirit’—is divided into three 
parts. One is buried with the body 
in the coffin and becomes extinct 
after three generations. The sec- 
ond stays for an indefinite but 
longer time in the tablet that is 
worshiped at the family altar. The 
third must go through hell to expi- 
ate the sins of the mortal flesh and 
is eventually reincarnated into a 
new body according to its deserts. 

The soul reaching hell has a hook 
fastened in its back and its sins are 
weighed. If the virtues are greater 
than the sins, it is sent back to 
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earth immediately in another body. 
If the evil is greater than the good 
it is held before a gigantic mirror 
and beholds how it is to be degraded 
in the next life for the transgres- 
sions of the past; transformed into 
a dog, a sheep, a cow, or lowest of 
all, an insect. 

Only the saints—or those who 
have called on the sacred name of 
Amitabha—may for a space attain 
the Pure Land of the Western 
Paradise, where the white cranes, 
the peacocks, and the parrots chant 
Buddhist prayers; where a gentle 
zephyr stirs the leaves to the sound 
of ten thousand harps; where the 
lotus, the flower of paradise, blooms 
to full beauty. The saints, born 


anew from the bud of a lily, know 
no sorrow. 

Even they in time must come 
again into the circle of transmigra- 
tion, until, purified from the eddies 
of the wheel of life, they reach the 


final haven of redemption, Nirvana, 
—where all souls are One. 


Buddhism as it thus tinges the 
Taoist beliefs or mildly colors the 
ways of the Confucianists is not the 
grotesque spectacle presented by 
the Lama sect. For, though the 
message of the great Indian teacher 
has flowered to many weird blooms, 
it reached its most repulsive and 
decadent form in these Tibetan 
practices. A cult of malignant dev- 
ils sprang up; demons to be propi- 
tiated with grain or tobacco. A 
vast proportion of the population 
became monks to prey upon the 
people by encouraging gross super- 
stitions. 

A great Lama temple stands in 
Peking—one of a long chain of such 
monasteries that stretch from the 
hinterland of Tibet to the Chinese 
capital. The autumn afternoon we 
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first came upon the Yung Ho Kung 
a glorious sun cast a tracery of 
shadowed leaves against barbaric 
yellow tile. A p’ai lou, an intri- 
cately designed arch at the en- 
trance, glittered with a design of 
dragons, blue and green and gold. 

Behind a wall to the right were 
lined rows of huddled cells: dark, 
foul dwelling-places of the monks. 
Officially, the brotherhood in this 
monastery numbered fifteen hun- 
dred. Even at this time, when they 
have lost prestige and there no 
longer exists an emperor to give 
them protection, hundreds are left. 
Unkempt, dirty, indolent, they loi- 
ter in the sun, garbed in rust-brown 
or mulberry robes tied with a girdle 
of dingy scarlet. 

They are here because the Em- 
peror when he was in power was 
anxious to bind to him by ever 
stronger ties the vast hordes of 
Tibet. So he favored their religion, 
granted these monks special privi- 
leges, and bestowed this great tem- 
ple on them for their worship. A 
“Living Buddha,” a god incarnate, 
was enshrined in the cloister. In 
return, the Emperor expected the 
allegiance of Tibetan and Mongol 
horsemen for his wars, tribute from 
the subjects of the chill hinterland. 

For many years this gompa, or 
solitary place, was stringently 
guarded by the Lamas. A stranger 
penetrating the mysterious interior 
was certain not to escape. Since 
Boxer days, however, the monastery 
has been open to the public. Priests 
may once have been ascetics and 
savants in this fastness, but it is 
apparent that now they have lost 
every claim to scholarly pretentions. 

We wandered through these 
shrines, roofed with the dragon- 
yellow tiles denoting imperial pro- 
tection. A second court we found 
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guarded by mystic, ferocious lions 
of bronze. A bell tower and a drum 
tower of curving, upward lines, de- 
signed to discourage the alighting 
of evil spirits, stood in the mottled 
shade of great trees. At the inner 
gate we came upon monstrous, 
menacing demons, sculptured in 
gigantic size. 

Dim were the chapels, gold tar- 
nished by the smoke spirals of cen- 
turies. Small coils of brown in- 
cense topped by a bright flower of 
a peacock feather burned before an- 
cient gods. A thin tracery of blue 
vaulted through the heavy, laden 
air—an odor of clove and camphor 
and the sweet-scented wood of the 
cypress tree. 

An importunate priest with ges- 
tures reduced to a formula lighted a 
stick of incense as we entered the 
chapel. He waved it impudently in 
front of our faces and thrust it be- 
fore the Bodhisattva of the shrine. 
Assuring us the offering would 
bring good luck, he peremptorily 
demanded cumshaw. Repulsed, he 
turned away muttering, extinguish- 
ing the glowing stick in the ashes 
of a thousand burnt offerings. 

His anger was not permanent, 
for he had devised other means of 
extortion. He reappeared with 
alacrity, whirling a prayer wheel 
he solicited us to buy. These metal 
cylinders were first designed to 
bring about a meditative state of 
mind conducive to thinking of holy 
things. Now, filled with paper 
prayers, they are spun mechan- 
ically,; thousands upon thousands 
of times by the person who wishes 
to acquire merit for the next life 
without the mental effort of pray- 
ing. 

“Hail! Jewel in the Lotus 
Flower!” read the words of the in- 
scription on these prayer wheels. 
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To utter the words is to shun 
earthly danger. Merely to look 
upon the mystic letters or to turn 
them in the wheel is sufficient to 
escape hell and reach paradise, the 
lotus land. For this Lord of Mercy, 
Amitabha, whom they greet in 
prayer, is the ruler of that West- 
ern Paradise, beyond the hills. 

In the beginning Buddha, the 
Teacher, gave the word that as a 
man lived, so should he receive his 
reward, working out his salvation 
through successive incarnations. 
Buddha showed the way that all 
who accept him as their guide may 
travel to Nirvana—ineffable bliss 
which is “the perfection of tranquil 
joy, passionless harmony, enlight- 
enment.” The arahat, having 
reached this state, will never again 
be subjected to the trials and perils 
of earthly existence as we know it. 

But the original doctrine of retri- 
bution and this mystic cry of the 
seeker who called upon the name 
of Amitabha to save him have been 
debased by a mechanical repetition 
of the syllables. The belief that 
heaven is literally opened by cry- 
ing the name of this Lord of the 
Western Paradise has resulted in a 
convenient system of deathbed re- 
pentance. Thus the dying man’s 
gaze is often directed to the idol, 
multicolored threads from _ his 
hands are attached to the statue of 
this deity, and as his soul slips 
away, it is supposed to be drawn 
into heaven by mystic communion 
with Buddha. 

There is still a semblance of jus- 
tice in this system. Though faith 
be sufficient to permit rebirths, and 
souls are sped to the Pure Land of 
the Western Paradise, enclosed in 
the calyx of a lotus flower on the 
sacred lake, they must await the 
unfolding according to their merits. 
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The divine radiance of Buddha, 
which is the ultimate reward, may 
not come for centuries. Some lie 
quiescent for unnumbered zons. 
The wicked who have committed 
the “five heinous sins” never know 
the blossoming of their flower, but, 
held imprisoned in the lily bud, 
wait for “twelve greater kalpas”— 
which is for eternity. 

“Namo Omito-Fu,” urged the 
monk. “Call on the name of Omito- 
Fu!” 

We did not buy the wheel of 
prayers, though the brother twirled 
it enticingly and offered us para- 
dise for a Mexican dollar. Nor did 
we acquire the battered plaster 
Buddha painted in crude colors and 
guaranteed to be extremely effica- 
cious because it had been brought 
from the forbidden city of Lhasa. 

Now, as the twilight lengthened, 
there came from the Drum Tower 
the rhythmic, monotonous beat of 
the great drum. Regular, resonant, 
the continued boom quickened the 
pulse to an exultant response that 
might well be taken for the ecstasy 
of religion. Yet this sluggish rem- 
nant of monks, creeping snail-like 
to service, what could they know of 
rhapsody? 

Through the courtyards young 
boys straggled, wrapping around 
them soiled saffron capes that 
swept the ground. In groups of 
three or four, chattering, buffeting 
each other, whacking heads with 
the dingy yellow helmets of their 
order, they shuffled to prayers. 
Children followed, imps of six or 
seven years, clad in similar bedrag- 
gled robes. On their heads showed 
white, round patches where the 
flesh had been slit and incense 
sticks burned into the scalp at the 
time of their novitiate. 

These boy priests are waifs re- 
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cruited from parents who sell their 
children or from famine districts 
where babes are abandoned because 
there is not sufficient food to keep 
them alive. Occasionally, in fam- 
ilies bereft of children, a vow is 
made to a deity that if a son is given 
them, the parents in gratitude will 
offer him as a Buddhist monk. 
When the child has been born, he 
wears for a time the habit of a 
bonze, until he is ransomed and 
some poor infant offered as a sub- 
stitute to Buddha. 

Into the hall these boys filed in 
sulky obedience, taking their places 
on benches in long rows before the 
altar. Like laggards in an ill-disci- 
plined class room, they paid scant 
attention. The proctor, wearing a 
heavy, wine-colored cope and the 
ocher helmet supposed to have been 
copied from the contours of Chui 
Shan, the sacred mountain, took his 
place in the center. By his side 
was a chiseled brass bowl and a 
vase holding a bunch of peacock 
feathers. He raised the feathers in 
one hand—the chanting began. 

The monotonous litany deepened, 
swelled to ponderous proportions. 
Resounding tones of the bass recited 
magical incantations to exorcise 
evil. Droning after him came the 
chorus of adolescent voices, in end- 
less, accentuated syllables. Sway- 
ing rhythmically, moving fingers in 
devotional poses, the monks fol- 
lowed the ritual. 

Vaulting to the coffered ceiling 
throbbed these eternally monoto- 
nous voices. Through the vast, dim 
prayer hall where the latticed win- 
dows of honeycomb design emitted 
but a faint, milky light, the proctor 
paced up and down between the 
files of boys. Perpetually echoed 
the strange cadences. 

The droning brought a sense of 
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ineffable harmony, lifting the soul 
above material things, projecting it 
to some far realm of tranquillity. 
These mantras, sacred words or 
phrases incessantly repeated, are 
believed to produce a mystic num- 
ber of vibrations and by occult in- 
fluences elevate the soul. As con- 
sciousness was engulfed by the 
grave, dolorous tones, vast waves of 
sound, exaltation grew. 

As the statues of some Buddhas 
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mirror the bliss of Nirvana, so these 
chants gave promise of divine one- 
ness with the universe. These har- 
monies reflected the rhythm of the 
spheres, merging all into oblivion— 
that is peace. 

A rustle broke the moaning lit- 
any. We glanced up—abruptly re- 
called to the decadent aspect by a 
temple falling to ruins. The proc- 
tor had become weary. He limped 
away to his evening rice. 


ANNUNCIATION NIGHT. 


By KATHERINE E. Conway. 


It was night in the village of Nazareth, 

But the dark, like the dusk of a blessed death, 
Was pierced with splendor and voices tender, 
And the breeze died down to a zephyr’s breath. 


Stars sang as they swung in their ordered courses 
And planets circling around the sun; 

And all life stirred at its inmost sources, 

With sense of the Wonder on earth begun. 


But the little fair Virgin of Nazareth slept, 
Dreaming the touch of the hand of her Child. 
And angels above her their vigil kept, 

And oft in her sleep she tenderly smiled. 


For God to His own Creation knit 

His life and hers not a breath apart; 

While Heaven was a-thrill at the thought of it— 
The Hope of the Worlds hidden under her heart! 
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By May ToMLINSON. 


UR fondness for Hamlet is 

partly accounted for by the 
fact of his being a lonely man. 
Had he been lonely and unlovable, 
or lonely and unloved, he would 
have excited little interest.- But it 
happens that he was preéminently 
lovable, a sort of popular hero, in 
fact. Besides being loved of the 
people, he was happy in the un- 
stinted adoration of a lady of the 
court, the gentle Ophelia; he was 
blessed, moreover, in the worship- 
ful affection of the good Horatio. 
Nevertheless, our hero was a lonely 
man, lonely in the sense of being at 
odds with existing circumstances: 
he was sober in the midst of ca- 
rousal, honest amongst the corrupt, 
sincere where there was much af- 
fectation, thoughtful where others 
were frivolous. His was also the 
loneliness of one who was “benetted 
round with villainies.” Juliet and 
Imogen, it will be remembered, 
were beset by the same sort of iso- 
lation, but their desolation, as one 
recalls it, seems less tragic, less 
absolute. 

This then, in any study of the 
man Hamlet, is the first truth to 
emerge. Having gained some ink- 
ling of the situation in which he 
was placed (singularly enough, his 
very first utterance reveals his es- 
trangement), we are ready to note 
the personal characteristics of our 
hero; and we discover, in Hamlet’s 
first long speech, a quality that re- 
mains to the end a distinguishing 
trait. The Queen, having reminded 
her son that death is common, de- 


mands to know, “Why seems it so 
particular to thee?” And Hamlet 
replies: 


“Seems, madam! . 
‘seems.’ 

*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good 
mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn 
black, 

Nor windy suspiration of forced 
breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the 
eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the 
visage, 

Together with all forms, moods, 
shapes of grief, 

That can denote me truly: these 
indeed seem, 

For they are actions that a man 
might play: 

But I have that within which pass- 
eth show; 

These but the trappings and the 
suits of woe.” 


. . I know not 


He feels that, in a world of decep- 
tion and intrigue, he must cling the 
more to the habit of sincerity. It 
was to emphasize this constitutional 
love of honesty that Shakespeare 
was at such pains to display Ham- 
let’s hatred of timeserving and ser- 
vile obsequiousness. His is the sin- 
cerity of a truth-loving nature. The 
one thing that he cannot abide is 
affectation. At sight of Laertes’ 
show of grief, he completely forgets 
himself. “The bravery of his grief,” 
he confesses to Horatio, “did put me 
into a towering passion.” 
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In spite of a natural irritability 
(sufficiently revealed in the asides 
and exclamations in_ soliloquy), 
Hamlet was essentially gentle and 
self-contained, often displaying un- 
der boredom and wearisome tor- 
ment a patience little short of he- 
roic. The occasion cited above is, 
indeed, his one failure in self-con- 
trol. As an example of gentle 
speech and gentle behavior, we 
might quote his exclamation of de- 
lighted surprise upon seeing Ho- 
ratio, a greeting expressive of much 
gentle friendship; or we might 
quote those entirely sweet, chival- 
rous, and gently humble words ad- 
dressed to his mother: 


“And when you are desirous to be 
blessed, 
I'll blessing beg of you.” 


But, however endearingly gentle, 
this Hamlet was also brave; and his 


temperamental tendency was un- 
questionably in the direction of de- 


cisiveness. If certain of the critics 
have pronounced him averse to ac- 
tion, it was because they failed to 
recognize what constitutes the real 
difficulty of the situation in which 
Hamlet is placed. When he ac- 
cuses himself of indisposition to ac- 
tion, he is accusing himself falsely, 
as we are all likely to do in mo- 
ments of discouragement and de- 
pression. He also accuses himself 
of “bestial oblivion,” and _ tells 
Ophelia that he is “very proud, re- 
vengeful, ambitious,” and wonders 
what such a fellow as he should be 
doing “crawling between earth and 


1“Horatio!—-or I do forget myself.” Hora- 
tio replies, same, my lord, and your 
poor servant ever,”—simple words, that seem 
to convey, nevertheless, both a loving divina- 
tion of Hamlet’s need and a sorrowful sense 
of powerlessness, for Horatio had doubtless 
come to Elsinore with the modest hope of 
being of use to his friend. 
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But this, we must re- 
is self-debasement, not 
testimony. In thought, Hamlet is 
always swift; in speech, direct. 
This habit of incisiveness is notice- 
able even in his diction, especially 
in his talk with his friend Horatio. 
Unlike Osric, he is not given to 
flourish. 

But the trait in Hamlet’s moral 
constitution that is most basic, be- 
ing indeed the very foundation of 
his nobility and the very essence of 
his lovableness, is a large-minded 
disinterestedness. This is a courtly 
attribute, and might be regarded as 
the natural outcome of a princely 
training, were it not so conspicu- 
ously absent, not alone in Claudius 
but in many another royal person- 
age. It is possible that if Hamlet 
had been more selfishly alert, more 
keenly suspicious,—in short, had he 
been more of a match for that smil- 
ing villain,—the course of events 
might have taken a different turn. 
But such speculation is idle. Ham- 
let, being what he was, did not 
early enough awake to a sense of 
fate. He had a prophetic soul, but 
he was of an unsuspicious nature. 
Claudius himself testifies to Ham- 
let’s lack of shrewdness in the di- 
rection of self-interest. Hamlet 
will not trouble to peruse the foils, 
he assures Laertes, for “he is most 
generous and free from all contriv- 
ing.””? 

It is customary to speak of Ham- 


heaven.” 
member, 


2It often happens in Shakespeare that 
praise of the victim comes from the mouth 
of the schemer. Edmund, in King Lear, says 
of Edgar, “His nature is so far from doing 
harms that he suspects none”; and the 
wicked stepdame, in Cymbeline, pronounces 

Imogen to be a lady “so tender of rebukes 

that words are strokes, and strokes death to 

her”; and one recalls Iago’s sneering lauda- 
tion of Othello: 

“The Moor is of a free and open nature, 
And thinks men honest that but seem to be, 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose 
As asses are.” 
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let as the melancholy Dane (and 
saddened he certainly was; how 
could he be otherwise?), but there 
is no reason to suppose that he was 
by nature melancholy, or any more 
subject to dejection of spirits than 
any other person of thoughtful 
mind and susceptible temperament. 
It would be more just to regard him 
as a man not easily conquered by 
the dulling influence of melancholy. 
He was too open-eyed, too apprecia- 
tive of beauty, too philosophically 
interested in life and its problems, 
to fall easily into a gloomy state of 
mind. 

But even those who regard Ham- 
let as constitutionally doleful must 
admit that he possessed a powerful 
antidote in his keen sense of hu- 
mor, a trait that was unquestion- 
ably native. Moreover, it was hu- 
mor of a peculiar quality; and it 
became, in a most curious and 
extraordinary way, an aid to him 


(in spite of the diagnosis of insan- 
ity, which he could nowise escape, 
and which so well served the King’s 
purpose), proving especially help- 
ful in the necessary daily inter- 
course with one who had wronged 


him. To live with a villain and 
withhold all outward expression of 
contempt is not easy. That Ham- 
let was able to preserve a semblance 
of civility is largely due to his ha- 
bitual search for the humorous as- 
pect. His reply® to the King’s po- 
lite inquiry, “How fares my cousin 
Hamlet?” is comical in its studied 
elaborateness and quaint evasive- 
ness. And the speech could very 
well have been uttered with no par- 
ticular striving to seem odd. Then, 
when Polonius asks, “Do you know 
me, my lord?” Hamlet’s reply‘ is 


8“Excellent, i’ faith; of the chameleon’s 
dish: I eat the air, promise-crammed: you 
cannot feed capons so.” 

«Excellent well; you are a fishmonger.” 
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characterized by the same piquant 
literalness, which in this case the 
question seemed to invite. These 
speeches, at once humorous and 
pathetic, reveal in a strange manner 
the straits to which Hamlet was 
driven. Regarded as a safety valve, 
they have infinitely more of both 
elements than they could possibly 
carry either as the vagaries of a 
madman or as the antics of one who 
feigns insanity. It is, to be sure, a 
grim sort of humor and a queer 
kind of pathos, but the humor and 
the pathos are unquestionably 
there, and they emanate, oddly 
enough, from the grief-burdened 
hero himself. 

If, however, we brush aside the 
idea of an assumed dementia (we 
have no longer to consider the ques- 
tion of Hamlet’s insanity), we must 
in some way account for Hamlet’s 
treatment of Ophelia. The scene 
in which he appears in dishabille, 
the narrated scene, presents noth- 
ing so very inexplicable. Presuma- 
bly, after the midnight scene on the 
platform, harassed and perturbed 
by the appearance of his father’s 
ghost and by the direful things it 
had disclosed, Hamlet was in no 
mood for sleep. It is likely that 
he wandered about until daylight. 
Returning to his apartment in the 
early morning, probably with the 
intention of seeking rest and re- 
freshment, he may have been seized 
with a sudden desire for the sight 
of Ophelia, the maiden who had 
won his heart, a sudden wish to 
view in the light of recent disclo- 
sures the face that had seemed so 
fair. Was that fairness an index 
of inward beauty? or were all wom- 
en alike vile and deceptive? So, 
when, with garments soiled and in 
disarray (at this moment of ten- 
sion disregardful of appearance), 
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he enters her presence (this man 
whom she has never before seen 
but in faultless attire), and, with 
speechless gaze, fixes his eyes upon 
her face, the poor thing is af- 
frighted. Never for a moment does 
it so much as occur to her that her 
lover may be under the stress of 
some strange and soul-moving ex- 
perience; nor does there seem to 
have been, at sight of his pale face 
and strained expression, any quick- 
ening of the maternal instinct (a 
poor creature indeed!). In that 
later encounter between Hamlet 
and Ophelia, whereat Polonius and 
the King sit as eavesdroppers, while 
some bitterness is apparent in Ham- 
let’s ejaculations, there is no in- 
tended cruelty. It is in all sincer- 
ity that he bids Ophelia hie to a 
nunnery. And she, poor witless 


thing, her head full of borrowed 
opinions, can see in her lover’s un- 


wonted severity and strange agita- 
tion nothing but “ecstasy.” 

Thus, in every instance, Hamlet’s 
seemingly odd behavior can be ac- 
counted for. When the play within 
the play is brought to an abrupt 
close by the sudden exit of the King, 
Hamlet’s nerves are at a high ten- 
sion. And before he has had time 
for more than a word with Horatio, 
he is interrupted by the entrance 
of that precious pair of timeserv- 
ers, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
They bring him a summons from 
the Queen. Disturbed by their un- 
welcome presence and by the 
thought of what is before him, his 
annoyance is intense. But, even 
then, he holds himself well in 
hand, giving vent to his vexation in 
a dignified expostulation: 


“Ham. Will you play upon this 
pipe? 


Guil. My lord, I cannot. 


I pray you. 

Believe me, I cannot. 

I do beseech you. 

I know no touch of it, my 


Ham. 

Guil. 

Ham. 

Guil. 
lord. 

Ham. ’Tis as easy as lying: gov- 
ern these ventages with your fin- 
gers and thumb, give it breath with 
your mouth, and it will discourse 
most eloquent music. Look you, 
these are the stops. 

Guil. But these cannot I com- 
mand to any utterance of harmony; 
I have not the skill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how 
unworthy a thing you make of me! 
You would play upon me; you 
would seem to know my stops; you 
would pluck out the heart of my 
mystery; you would sound me from 
my lowest note to the top of my 
compass; and there is much music, 
excellent voice, in this little organ; 
yet cannot you make it speak. 
*Sblood, do you think I am easier to 
be played on than a pipe? Call me 
what instrument you will, though 
you can fret me, yet you cannot 
play upon me.” 


The speech is just ended when 
Polonius enters, whom Hamlet 
greets with a courteous and long- 
suffering “God bless you, sir.” Po- 
lonius also comes from the Queen. 
He announces his commission: “My 
lord, the queen would speak with 
you, and presently.” This is too 
much. Hamlet, with quick transi- 
tion, invents a diversion—for both 
himself and Polonius: 

“Do you see yonder cloud that is 
almost in shape of a camel?” The 
old fool is caught: 

“By the mass, and ‘tis like a 
camel, indeed.” 

The foolery is perhaps worth 
keeping up: Hamlet’s sense of hu- 
mor is now well to the front, though 
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an undercurrent of wrath is still 
seething. 

The churchyard scene affords an- 
other instance of Hamlet’s willing- 
ness to be diverted and quick ac- 
ceptance of whatever is divertive. 
Though he has just escaped the 
jaws of death, and though he sees 
himself as one “benetted round 
with villainies,” and though he 
comes primed with knowledge for 
the ear of his friend that he knows 
will make him dumb, this Hamlet 
can yet find diversion in the sight 
of a skull! and be moved thereby to 
speculative thought and comment! 
Verily, we have here a complex na- 
ture! 

And did the noble soul of Hamlet 
profit through adversity? What 
was the ultimate effect upon mind 
and soul of all those calamitous 
happenings? What did it avail— 
the grief, weariness, disgust, loneli- 
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ness, and perturbation of spirit? 
Did it mean growth in self-knowl- 
edge, greater depth of insight, and 
a clearer conception of what con- 
stitutes a right attitude toward life? 
Was he not, at the hour of his 
death, far more worthy of Horatio’s 
encomium than he had been at any 
other moment of his life? Was not 
loneliness a significant factor in the 
disciplinary process through which 
he had passed? The disclosure of 
his mother’s taint, the disappoint- 
ment of finding Ophelia so slightly 
endowed, the anguish of knowing 
himself to be helpless in the grip 
of circumstances—were not these 
the causes of that isolation? 

But he had one friend and con- 
fidant, whose simple tribute, I like 
to believe, sprang from a full recog- 
nition of what had been wrought in 
fhe soul of Hamlet: 

“Here cracks a noble heart.” 











By Nancy 


EARING her mother’s cane rap- 

ping impatiently on the floor 
above, Mary straightened up from 
her washtub and wiped the warm 
suds from her arms. 

“Til never finish this mountain 
of washing,” she sighed. “It’s him- 
self has a dozen shirts in it, and 
nothing will do Eileen but a clean 
dress and white stockings every 
day of the week since she’s gone to 
the Sisters’. Not that I wouldn’t 
work my fingers to the bone to keep 
my girleen as nice as the other chil- 
dren,” she thought fiercely. “Didn’t 
she come when I'd been married 
years and had despaired of a babe? 
rll never forget to my dying the 
night they put her to my breast. 
The little pulse of my heart!” 

A smile lay upon her softly curv- 
ing lips. She rubbed the back of 
her hand across her forehead, where 
sparkled tiny drops of moisture. 

The kitchen was stifling; the 
stove red and sizzling; and the July 
sun poured golden circles upon the 
floor. 

Mary opened the screen door and 
rested a moment. Her thin nos- 
trils eagerly sniffed the delicious, 
salty air. 

Up and down, as far as she could 
see, were yards and gardens. How 
quickly had the cool, gray city 
stolen upon and beyond them! 

When Mat, her husband, bought 
the house ten years ago, there was 
nothing around it but brown dunes 
of shifting sand. Now, houses were 
built so close to the beach that 
often a big wave would dash its 
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golden spray against doors and 
windows. 

Again the impatient tapping 
from above. Mary hurried in and 
dampened the fire. “Coming, 
mother,” she called cheerily, climb- 
ing the long flight of stairs. “God 
forgive me,” she whispered, “but 
it’s weary I am of the endless steps. 
Miles I’ve trudged up and down for 
the past two months. And she’d be 
just as comfortable in the spare 
room where I could keep an eye on 
her. Queer whimsies they get at 
the end. I guess I'll be just as set 
when my time comes. God pity us 
all! It’s a good mother she’s been 
to me.” 

Sitting up in an old-fashioned bed 
was her mother. A little shred of 
a woman, with small, bright eyes 
and red, red cheeks, was Granny 
Hurley. 

“It’s a long time coming you 
were, Alanna.” Her voice was sur- 
prisingly strong. “I've a strange 
sort of pain, here. Send for Father 
O’Connor. I want to make my soul 
whilst I have time.” 

“But, mother, you’re not any 
worse than you were yesterday, or 
a week ago—” 

“Do my bidding, Alanna. I know, 
I know—didn’t I hear the banshee 
wailing last night!” 

“It was the wind over the dunes.” 

“Don’t cross me, Alanna. Be a 
good girl and send for the priest.” 

But Mary sank wearily into the 
low rocker. “I will, Mother. I wish, 
though, you’d let Mat carry you 
down to the spare room to-night.” 
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“Now don’t begin that again, 
Mary. I’ve slept in this feather bed 
for forty years, and I'll not be leav- 
ing it now for you—though no 
mother ever had a better daughter 
—or for anyone else. It’s a nice 
warm bed—a nice warm bed to die 
in.” A thin hand lovingly stroked 
the white covers. “It’s happy I am 
up here, Alanna, happy and quiet, 
with a bit of the sea singing outside 
my window, and the little people 
from home coming to see me so 
often now.” 

“Little people from home! And 
Eileen talking about them all the 
day long, and dreaming of them 
half the night! It’s a bit of foolish- 
ness, your filling her young mind 
with such fancies.” 

“You're not young enough to un- 
derstand, Alanna, nor old enough. 
I mind me of the time when I was 
a little girl . . .” 


Her voice droned off into si- 


lence, and Granny slipped away 
into deep reverie. 

Mary waited and watched, and 
rocked quietly. 

“It’s a wandering of her mind. 
They say the old live their young 


days at the last. I wonder if it’s 
true.” 

After awhile Granny’s bright eyes 
opened again. 

“Tell Eileen to come in after 
school. She'll want to see them 
again—the little people from home. 
She knows them all by this.” 

“It’s Saturday, Mother, but she’s 
gone to the Sisters’ just the same.” 

“It’s keeping her altogether 
they'll be, I'm thinking. You'll see 
the white veil over her dark curls, 
Mary. She'll be spared a world of 
suffering, Alanna, a world of suf- 
fering. Give heed to the words of 
me, over twice your age and seven 
times your sorrows!” 
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A sob clutched at Mary’s throat. 
“If it’s God’s will, Mother. But 
she'll not be ready these many 
years. She’s only ten.” 

“It’s just as hard to part with 
them at twenty as at ten. Send 
for the priest now, Alanna.” 

She went downstairs and tele- 
phoned to St. Michael’s, and an 
hour later young Father O’Connor 
came in with Eileen. 

“I found her in the convent and 
brought her along with me,” he 
said, smiling, as Eileen ran to her 
mother. 

“Is Granny going away, Mother?” 
Her gray eyes were startled and 
bright. “She’s the very best play- 
mate I have. And won’t I see the 
little people from home any more?” 

“Hush now, Eileen, hush now. 
Come up, Father. I’ve everything 
ready.” 

They stole up the stairs, Eileen 
last, her heart fluttering and her 
hands trembling. 

Father O’Connor spoke a cheer- 
ing word to Granny. 

“Sure, Father,” she told him, “I 
knew your mother at home when 
she was a slip of a girl no bigger 
than our Eileen.” 

The priest’s eyes filled. He went 
about his preparation for adminis- 
tering the Last Sacraments. Eileen 
held the blessed candle, its golden 
flame not brighter than her eyes. 

When it was over, Granny’s fine- 
ly-veined lids had drooped over her 
weary eyes; her body had become 
motionless save for the feeble beat- 
ing of its weary heart. 

Again Father O’Connor laid his 
hands lovingly upon Granny’s wrin- 
kled forehead. Then he and Mary 
slipped from the room. 

Eileen waited until all was quiet, 
then she tiptoed to the bed. 

“Granny, I’m here! It’s Eileen! 
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Granny, dear, are they coming to- 
day!” 

Again a long silence. 
pulled at the covers. 

“Granny, it’s me, wake up!” 

Granny’s eyes opened and her 
clear, strong voice answered: 

“It’s you, Alanna, it’s you! Are 
we alone! Sure they’re coming, for 
the last time!” 

“No, Granny, no!” Ejileen’s eyes 
filled with tears. “Ill not let you 
go!” 

“What, Alanna! It’s a wild word 
you’re saying.” Granny smiled 
faintly. “Open the window. It’s 
time for the little people.” 

Eileen blinked back her tears and 
flung wide the window. Then she 
snuggled comfortably into the low 
rocker. 

Granny pulled herself up from 
the bed. Her eyes opened wide at 
the dazzling splendor of the ocean. 
The waves lapped softly the silver 
stretch of beach. 

“It’s like the croon of a lullaby,” 
she whispered happily. “I mind 
me of the one my mother sang.” 

In the softest Gaelic she mur- 
mured the soothing melody, and 
across the room, like a _ silver 
thread, it wove its haunting charm. 

Eileen listened enchanted, her 
dark head filted to one side. 

The air outside was wonderfully 
soft and warm. Eileen’s lashes 
drooped slowly. 

Suddenly, Granny whispered: 
“Quiet, now! Here they are. Here 
they are—all the little people from 
home.” 

Eagerly Eileen jumped up, star- 
ing at Granny’s white face on the 
pillow. 

“Oh, is the wee one first!” 

“Sure, Alanna. She’s always 
first, isn’t she? Will you look at 
the light feet of her? The lilt o’ the 
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dance in them! She’s made of 
thistledown.” 

A little fairy of a girl, about 
seven, floated through the window. 
Like a summer’s breeze, she frol- 
icked here and there. 

“Granny,” Eileen sighed bliss- 
fully, “to think that you were that 
little girl once.” 

A gay bubble of laughter blew 
across Granny’s thin lips. 

“I was always on the jump; my 
mother called me the young hare. 
I was real smart, I’m telling you, 
real smart. Look, Alanna, look! 
Her shining yellow hair with glint 
o’ the gold in it. It’s a beguiling 
witch she is.” 

A girl of ten, with cheeks like 
faintest flush of dawn, and eyes 
blue-purple as the first violets of 
spring, came quickly to the bed. 

“Oh, Granny, how pretty you 
were! Was this the time you met 
the leprechaun?” 

“Aye. I stole away when they 
were all asleep and walked over the 
dewy grass until I came to the sil- 
ver ring. And there were all the 
little men dancing like mad in the 
moonlight, their red and green coats 
a-flying!” 

“Granny! And did they tell you 
about the pot o’ gold?” 

“Alas, no. For my father was af- 
ter missing me, and he found me 
just when the little cobbler was 
whispering his secret.” 

“Oh, wasn’t that too bad!” 

Eileen smiled sadly and stroked 
Granny’s hand, lying like crumpled 
parchment on the white coverlet. 

Then the room was filled with the 
delicious fragrance of spring. 

“Sweet, so sweet!” Granny whis- 
pered, breathing it in. “See the 
hawthorn boughs, as white as the 
foam on the shore! And look at 
myself, will you, like a red robin 
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dancing about! And all the col- 
leens and lads together!” 

A girl of twelve, in a bright red 
coat, romped in, leading a band of 
rollicking children. 

“We're going Maying, Alanna. 
We're going to fill our little baskets 
with the first flowers. Look at me, 
now, will you, running up the steep- 
est hills and stepping over the 
stones in the bubbling streams! 
It’s too warm entirely for this red 
cloak. I'll be taking it off.” 

She pulled at her night dress un- 
til it fell loose about her neck. 

“Come closer, Alanna. I can see 
only the whispy shape of you. Come 
closer. That’s better.” 

A half-hour later, Mary came up- 
stairs and tiptoed into the quiet 
room. Eileen was asleep in the 
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low rocking chair. Mary shook her 
gently. 

“Wake up, Eileen!” 

She rubbed her eyes. “O Mother, 
they are all here, the little people. 
They came floating in through that 
window. There was the little girl 
in the red coat, and then she went 
Maying across the brook where—!” 

“It’s sleeping you were, Eileen, 
and dreaming.” 

Quickly Eileen ran to the bed. 
“O Granny, it was so still that I fell 
asleep. Are the little people all 
gone?” 

Mary hushed her. 

Across Granny’s peaceful face the 
sun fell softly. 

Eileen laughed gayly. “Wake up, 
Granny. Wake up and tell me why 
you’re smiling so!” 

















THE SYMBOLISM OF THE FISH. 


By Caryt CoLEMAN. 


r the exposition of human 
thought, symbolism has admit- 
tedly always held a most important 
place as a teaching instrument, 
more particularly in the expound- 
ing of ideas relating to suprasensi- 
ble realities; it is so used for a very 
good reason, clearly expressed in 
the following words of a writer of 
the fourth century: 


“If a man had been incorporeal, 
God would have given him purely 
incorporeal gifts, but since his soul 
is joined to a body, things supra- 
sensible are ministered to him by 
means of sensible things.” 


This is further made plain by St. 
Thomas Aquinas (A. bp. 1225-1274), 
who says: 


“In this present life man cannot 
contemplate divine truth in itself, 
but he requires that the light of di- 
vine truth should shine to him un- 
der sensible figures.” 


In other words, symbolism is not 
a mystical extravagance of an err- 
ing fancy, but an absolute require- 
ment of the human mind. This is 
a fact fully confirmed by history, 
which relates that all popular or 
philosophical or religious instruc- 
tion, from the most remote antiq- 
uity down through the ages, has 
been largely conveyed by the in- 
strumentality of forms taken from 
objects of the material world and 
clothed with a significance other 
than their obvious meaning and 





transmuted into signs of spiritual 
purport, establishing a correspond- 
ence with things unseen,—a process, 
as it were, of initiation into fuller 
and deeper knowledge of the same. 
Hence, it is not surprising that the 
early Christians, who were strongly 
inclined to see an allegorical in- 
tendment in the universal scheme 
of things, found visible signs or 
symbols eminently suitable to in- 
culcate clearly the simplest as well 
as the highest order of truths. They 
indeed went so far in changing cor- 
ruptible things into images of the 
incorruptible in illustration of their 
teachings, as to make free use of 
the symbols of paganism; rejecting, 
however, their superstitious or 
mythological meaning, and _ giv- 
ing them a new signification in 
exemplification of the dogmas of 
faith. 

Among the symbols which they 
adopted from heathendom, making 
it the most important of all their 
symbols, as important, in fact, as 
the Cross is to-day, was the fish. 
This the Christians utilized not so 
much as a teaching symbol as a 
means of concealing from Jew and 
Gentile, from the unbaptized and 
the postulants to the catechumen- 
ate, the pivotal doctrine of the Sa- 
cred Mystery; its pregnant esoteric 
meaning was easily grasped by all 
the faithful who had been admitted 
to the “Discipline of the Secret,” 
cryptic secrecy of Apostolic origin, 
which obliged the baptized to con- 
ceal the Creed and Sacraments, 
more particularly the Eucharistic 
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Sacrifice, from the knowledge of 
the uninitiated. 

In that most interesting and 
widely read novel, Quo Vadis, there 
is a concise and lucid exposition of 
the fish symbol. It will be found 
in the fourteenth chapter, and is as 
follows: 


“My Lord Petronius, utter in 
Greek the following sentence: 
‘Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior.’ ” 

“ "Inscig Xpretés, Osod Yid¢ Dart 
(Jesous Christos, Theou Uios, So- 
ter). Well, I have uttered it. 
What comes of that?” 

“Now take the first letters of 
each of those words and put them 
into one word.” 

“"Ty0s¢ (Ichthus)! Fish!” said 
Petronius, with astonishment. 


Well might he have been aston- 
ished, for just before he had been 


told that the fish was used by the 
Christians as a symbol, and these 
words explained why it was so em- 
ployed. 

St. Augustine (a. p. 354-430) in- 
timates that the symbol took its ori- 
gin from an acrostic found in cer- 
tain verses of the Erythrzan Sibyl, 
verses which were probably written 
about the year 180. He quotes the 
verses in his City of God, and 
points out that the initial letters of 
the lines form the above five Greek 
words, and that in turn the initial 
letters of these words when joined 
together “will make the word ‘Iyv<, 
that is fish, in which word Christ is 
mystically understood, because He 
was able to live, that is, to 
exist, without sin in the abyss 
of this mortality as in the depth 
of waters.” 

Among the earliest writers that 
mention the fish as a symbol is 

1Bk. XVII. ch. xxiii. 
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Clement of Alexandria (a. p. 150- 
220), and he is followed by Origen, 
Chrysostom, and others; with 
whom, however, it stood not only 
as a symbol of Christ, but also of a 
Christian. This double significa- 
tion is clearly expressed by Tertul- 
lian, a contemporary of Clement, in 
the following words: “We poor 
fishes, following after our ‘Iy(is, 
Jesus Christ, are born in water.”? 
Some archzologists are inclined 
to believe that the use of the fish 
as a symbol originated with Clem- 
ent. Not because he is the earliest 
writer to refer to it, but because of 
his association with converted Jews, 
who largely made up the Church at 
Alexandria, and from whom he no 
doubt learned of the common Jew- 
ish practice of coining names for 
their great men and military lead- 
ers by means of combinations of the 
initial letters of legends or mottos 
closely connected with them. For 
example: the name “Maccabees,” 
originally “Maccabi,” is said to 
have been formed from the initial 
letters of the Hebrew words Judas 
Maccabeus ever had upon his lips 
and inscribed upon his banners: 
‘Who is like to Thee, among the 
strong, O Lord?” Hence it is 
thought that Clement from this 
knowledge may have been led to the 
discovery that the initials of the 
Greek words, IHSOYS XPIZTOL 
@EOY YIOS SQTHP, composed 
the word IX@Y* (fish), and that 
in consequence of this discovery 
and in imitation of the Jewish us- 
age he recommends in his Pzda- 
gogus the fish as a proper symbolic 
device for Christians to engrave 
upon their seals and rings. 
Whatever its origin may have 
been, Sibylline or Clementine, it is 
a fact that it was used throughout 
2Lib. de Baptismo, cap. 1. 























the length and breadth of Christen- 
dom during the early ages of the 
Church as a symbol of Christ, of a 
Christian, of Baptism and the Eu- 
charist; and that it ceased to be so 
employed to any great extent in the 
Orient and Southern Europe by the 
end of the fifth century, but sur- 
vived to a much later date among 
the Northern nations. In the Cata- 
combs at Rome it is to be seen on 
numbers of wall paintings and in 
conjunction with nearly one hun- 
dred epitaphs, the earliest dated 
one being of the year 234; it is also 
found frequently in connection 
with Gaulish inscriptions in France, 
upon sculptured memorial stones of 
Ireland and Scotland, in Norman 


architectural carvings, in Celtic 
manuscripts, upon early gems, 
rings, lamps, and agape cups; 


and often, in its proper form, 
made in metal or glass or ivory 
or bone, as an ornament for per- 
sonal wear. 

There are many reasons, outside 
of the esoteric meanings of the 
word IX@Y>, why the fish should 
have a place in Christian symbol- 
ogy. The Master Fisherman Him- 
self set the example of so employ- 
ing it, using it by parabolic applica- 
tion, a practice afterwards followed 
by the Fathers. The symbolic con- 
nection of the sea, a net, a fisher- 
man, and a fish, with life and faith, 
the Savior and a sinner, is obvious, 
and hence it is easy to see why the 
fish caught by Tobias in the Tigris 
was used as a type of Christ. 

In the Catacomb inscriptions the 
word “fish,” as also its picture, 
Stands exclusively as a symbol of 
Christ; and in this sense is often 
associated with the anchor (symbol 
of hope) and the dove (symbol of 
peace), standing respectively for 
Hope in Christ and Peace in Christ. 
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Its meaning changes when it is em- 
ployed as a wall picture, where it 
represents either the Sacrament of 
Baptism or the baptized, and often 
symbolizes the doctrine of the Real 
Presence. 

In the early epitaphic inscrip- 
tions the word “fish,” in Greek 
IX@Y*, opens or ends an epitaph, 
complete in itself, forms no part 
of the memorial sentence, and 
apparently is equivalent to a dec- 
laration of faith, just as the Cross 
to-day is used on gravestones to 
proclaim that the departed was a 
Christian. 

It is well-known to all students 
of Christian antiquity that many 
truths of the Faith in all their full- 
ness were not imparted at once to 
the convert, but by degrees. “And 
I, brethren, could not speak unto 
you as unto spiritual, but as unto 
carnal, as unto little ones in 
Christ. I gave you milk to drink, 
not meat; for you were not able as 
yet.”* In other words the converts 
were gradually prepared for bap- 
tism, and then step by step initiated 
into the higher mysteries of the 
Faith. St. Gregory of Nyssa (a. D. 
331-395) says to one of these: 


“I feel ashamed of you, that you 
who are now growing old should 
still be put forth with the catechu- 
mens, when the mystery [Eucha- 
ristic celebration] is to be spoken, 
as though you were a foolish youth, 
and could not keep the secrets. 
Join yourself to the mystic flock 
and learn the secret instruction.” 


And Archelaus, speaking of this 
Discipline of the Secret, says: 


“To no one amongst the Gentiles 
do we make known the mysteries, 
81 Cor. iif. 1, 2. 
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neither do we speak openly before 
the catechumens concerning the 
mysteries, but we often say many 
things in an occult manner, in or- 
der that the faithful, who are ac- 
quainted with the matter, may un- 
derstand, whilst they who are not 
thus acquainted, may not be in- 
jured.” 


This usage is illustrated in the 
epitaph of Abercius, Bishop of Hi- 
eropolis, cut in stone, a work of 
the second century, and now in the 
Vatican, and is as follows: 


“I, a citizen of an elect city, in 
my lifetime have erected this monu- 
ment, to have where to place my 
body when time shall require it. 
My name is Abercius, a disciple of 
the Shepherd Who feeds His sheep 
upon the hills and plains, Who has 
great eyes which see through all, 
Who taught me the sure learning 
of life, and sent me to Rome to see 
the royal city and the queen clad in 
a golden robe and with golden shoes 
[the Roman Church]. There I saw 
a people who had the gleaming seal 
[baptism]. I saw also the plains 
of Syria and all the cities, Nisibis, 
beyond the Euphrates. Everywhere 
I found fellow believers, Paul. .. . 
Everywhere was Faith my guide, 
and gave me everywhere for food 
fish from the spring, the great, the 
pure, which the spotless Virgin 
caught and ever put before Friends 
[Believers] to eat, she has also de- 
licious wine, and she offers wine 
mixed with water together with 
bread [Eucharist]. I, Abercius, 
dictated this to be written in my 
presence, and, in fact, in the seven- 
ty-second year of my life. Let every 
sharer in my confession who under- 
stands this pray for Abercius. No 
man may lay another in my grave, 
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but if it be done, he must pay to the 
Roman treasury two thousand gold 
pieces, and to my dear native city 
Hieropolis [in Phrygia] a thousand 
gold pieces.” 


In the economy of the Arcani 
Disciplina, where there was a pur- 
pose to express a truth to be under- 
stood by the faithful only, the value 
of the fish symbol and name was 
very great; as Optatus (a. p. 370) 
says, “In one name by means of its 
single letters a whole multitude of 
holy names are contained.” 

The hidden mystery, to which 
this monogrammatic symbol was 
especially applicable, was that of 
the Eucharist. Hence it was often 
portrayed in connection with the 
sacramental elements, as may be 
seen in numbers of wall pictures in 
the Roman Catacombs: in that of 
St. Calixtus there is a representa- 
tion of a fish which bears upon its 
back a basket of wickerwork (the 
kind used in the sacrificial rites of 
both the pagans and the Jews) con- 
taining small loaves of bread and a 
glass of red wine—a composition 
which explains itself, the symbolism 
of the fish being known, and more 
so if the student remembers the 
following words of St. Jerome (a. D. 
340-420): “Nothing can be richer 
than one who carries the Body of 
Christ in a basket made of twigs 
and the Blood of Christ in a chalice 
of glass.” This picture, “purposely 
designed to be understood by the 
faithful only” (Lactantius, a. p. 260- 
340), had nothing to say to the un- 
initiated beyond the fact that it was 
a representation of a fish, bread, 
and wine. To the initiated, how- 
ever, it said: “This is My body 
which is broken for you... This 
is My blood which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.” 
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It also said something more to the 
adept: “When He needs to nour- 
ish thee, He spares not His own 
flesh; when He needs to give thee 
to drink, He spares not even His 
own blood . . . God invites thee to 
His own table and sets before you 
His own Son.” 

In the various Catacombs at 
Rome there are a number of these 
pictures where loaves of bread are 
represented in conjunction with a 
fish or fishes, and most of them 
have to do with the Eucharistic 
Feast or the doctrine of the Real 
Presence; but among them there 
are two or more which have to do 
directly with the scene between the 
Master and the seven disciples on 
the shore of the Sea of Tiberias 
(John, xxvi.). Even here the sym- 


bolism of the fish is to be seen, if 
looked at through the eyes of St. 
Augustine, who, commenting on the 


incident, says: 


“The broiled fish is Christ in His 
Passion... He is the bread which 
came down from Heaven. With 
Him the Church is incorporated for 
the attainment of everlasting bliss, 
according as it is said, ‘Bring of the 
fish which ye have taken,’ that all 
who have this hope through the 
sevenfold number of disciples, by 
which the whole company of the 
faithful is figured, might know that 
we have a share in so great a sacra- 
ment, and are partakers of the same 
blessedness.” 


St. Prosper (A. p. 390-463), writ- 
ing upon the same passage from St. 
John, calls Our Blessed Lord, “the 
greatest Fish Who satisfied from 
Himself for the disciples on the 
shore, and offered Himself as a fish 
to the whole world.” 

The Eucharistic symbolism of the 
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fish is by no means confined to the 
pictures in the Catacombs; it is 
found in many parts of Christen- 
dom, under various forms, dating 
from divers ages, and is often por- 
trayed in this way: the Apostles at 
a table with the place of Our Lord 
filled by a fish; or Christ seated at 
a table with the Twelve, a fish be- 
fore Him, and others before the 
Apostles; or all of the places at the 
table filled by fishes, with a larger 
one at the Master’s place. 

It was a common thing in Italy 
during the first four centuries, and 
in concurrence with the words of 
Tertullian above quoted, to give the 
newly baptized, as a token that they 
had “followed after our ‘Iy6i¢,” 
through the laver of regeneration, a 
small ivory or glass or bronze fish 
which they could wear upon their 
person, and often the name of the 
baptized was engraved upon it. 

The custom of employing the 
symbolic fish in the architectural 
decorations of baptisteries was a 
very ancient usage, as witness the 
two mosaics now in the Kircher Mu- 
seum at Rome which were taken 
from the ruins of the baptistery 
once attached to the Church of St. 
Prisca; in the tympanum over the 
western door of the cathedral at 
Autun, in France; on one of the 
capitals of a column in the baptis- 
tery of the oldest church in Paris, 
St.-Germain-des-Prés, and although 
the church was built in the eleventh 
century this capital is much older, 
as it formed a part of the original 
building erected six hundred years 
before. 

A recent instance of the employ- 
ment of the symbol is in the mosaic 
floor of the baptistery of St. Igna- 
tius Loyola, on Park Avenue and 
84th Street, New York City; through 
the instrumentality of its symbol- 
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ism it imparts to the pavement sig- 
nificance of teaching value and in- 
terest to the adult neophyte. 
There are in existence many ob- 
jects of early and medieval days 
bearing the device of a fish, which 
would be meaningless if the sym- 
bolism were unknown, as, for exam- 
ple, the tiles found at Stratford-on- 
Avon, Great Malvern, Worcester, 
and Exeter in England, and illus- 
trated in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1842; and there also numbers 
of epitaphs which could not be un- 
derstood without this knowledge, 
as, for instance, the epitaph of 
Abercius cited above, or this one of 
the third century from the cemetery 
at St.-Pierre-d’Estrées, near Autun, 
which begins by designating Chris- 
tians as “the divine children of the 
Heavenly Fish,” and further on bids 
the reader receive the Eucharist: 
“Eat and drink, receive the fish in 


your two hands.” 

The fish was not only used in 
Christian economics and art as a 
symbol, but also as an emblem: 
Raphael the Archangel is often rep- 
resented carrying a fish in allusion 


to his advice to Tobias: “Take him 
by the gill, and draw him to thee,” 
etc.;* hence it is employed as an 
emblem of the Archangel. 

It is also one of the emblems of 
St. Gregory of Tours, and of St. 
Zeno, the patron of Verona; of St. 
Bruno, the founder of the Carthu- 
sians; St. John of Burlington; St. 
Arnold, St. Courgall; and of St. Ul- 
ric, the patron of Augsburg; and 
for very good reasons, as may be 
seen on consulting the lives of 
these various saints. 

The heralds of the Middle Ages, 
and even of later times, employed 
the fish as a charge; hence it is seen 
on hundreds and hundreds of arms. 

‘Tobias, vi. 
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This blazonry, however, as a rule, 
has little or nothing to do with the 
sacred fish, although it has often 
been mistaken for the same, more 
especially the fish with a ring in its 
mouth, on the supposition that it 
has to do with the tribute money 
and with the words of the Master 
to St. Peter: “Go to the sea, and 
cast in a hook; and that fish which 
shall first come up, take; and when 
thou hast opened its mouth, thou 
shall find a stater; take that, and 
give it to them for Me and thee.” 
As this fish was believed to have 
been a haddock, the dark marks on 
its shoulders are supposed to be the 
impression left by the fingers and 
thumb of St. Peter. 

The fish with a ring in its mouth 
is a very old story, first told by He- 
rodotus in connection with the tale 
of Polycrates, and repeated over and 
over in the East and West for ages, 
with endless variations; now ap- 
pearing in the Koran of Mohammed, 
where it is the signet of Solomon; 
and then in the legend of St. Kenti- 
gern, the founder of the See of 
Glasgow, and hence to be seen as 
one of the charges on the arms of 
that city; and then again upon the 
walls of Stepney Church in com- 
memoration of a Lady Barry, 
the heroine of the once popular 
ballad of “The Cruel Knight”; and 
so on. 

The embossed fish between three 
ears of wheat, blazoned upon the 
arms of the Blessed John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, who was be- 
headed in 1535 by order of Henry 
VIII., might justly and rightly be 
the IX@Y°>, as he suffered death for 
the Cause of Christ; and here 
Christ is not only symbolized by the 
fish, but the wheat: “I say to you, 
unless the grain of wheat falling 

SMatt. xvii. 26. 
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into the ground die, itself remaineth 

alone. But if it die, it bringeth 

forth much fruit.”* “Jesus by this 

meant Himself,” says St. Augustine, 
6John, xii. 24, 25. 
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“for He was the grain of wheat 
which had to die, and be multiplied; 
to die through the unbelief of the 
Jews, to be multiplied by the faith 
of all people.” 





ECCE HOMO. 


By HersBert H. YEAMES. 


“Factum est autem cum adpropinquaret Hiericho, cecus quidam sedebat 


secus viam, mendicans. 
hoc esset. 


dicens: Jesu, fili David, miserere mei.” 


Dixerunt autem ei quod Jesus Nazarenus transiret. 


Et cum audiret turbam pretereuntem, interrogabat quid 


Et clamavit 
—Luke, zxviii. 35. 


“Jesus of Nazareth is passing by!”— 
Still on our crowded ways His feet are set, 
Unseen, unheard, amid the dust and fret 
Of our shrill days,—and no one lifts that cry. 
Still the keen gaze of that compassionate eye 
Searches our souls, and love and grief are met 
In that sad, aweful face; and even yet 
His hand, outstretched to save, is ever nigh. 


Stoop down, O thorn-crowned Head, and let me see 
What men have done to God, and seeing know 
And hate the sins which cloud His heaven above. 
Oh! lay Thy pierced and healing hand on me 
And make me whole, that I may rise and go, 
Treading the hidden footprints of Thy Love! 








WHAT DO THE IRISH KNOW ABOUT ART? 


By Seumas O'BRIEN. 


IS was the exclamation made 

by the art critic of one of our 
leading newspapers as he contemp- 
tuously consigned to the waste-pa- 
per basket the write-up that was 
to inform the public that Power 
O’Malley was awarded the first 
prize in painting at the Tailteann 
Art Exhibition, held not long ago, 
in Dublin. Of course, one might 
retort by asking what the art critic 
knows about art. But far be it from 
us to say or think anything unkind 
about either people or things we 
know nothing about. 

It is now some years since Power 
O'Malley held his first exhibition at 
the Knoedler Galleries, Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, and the result 
was a chorus of praise from the 
critics. An Irish poet with a repu- 
tation—Padraic Colum—said to me 
after seeing the exhibition, “O’Mal- 
ley gets the prose of Ireland into 
his work”; and an Irish poet with- 
out a reputation—Thomas Flynn 
(whose talk alone reminds one of 
Yeats or A. E.)—said, “O’Malley 
gets the poetry of Ireland into his 
work.” Indeed, it would be quite 
safe to say that O’Malley not only 
gets the prose but also the poetry 
of the land where he first saw the 
light into his paintings and etch- 
ings. One has only to see his chim- 
ney corners, a group of thatched 
cottages on a hillside or in a valley, 
the bend of a road that leads any- 
where or nowhere, or his portraits 
of the peasantry, to get an idea of 
his power. And what a happy 
choice of subjects! All the little 


houses with their roofs of golden 
thatch—a tinkers’ village, or a fish- 
ermen’s hamlet—huddled so snug- 
ly near a sheltering cliff, as though 
driven together by loneliness or for 
self-protection; the winding road 
that leads to the wharf where a ship 
waits for the rover who wishes to 
see all the other wonders of the 
world beyond the horizon; and, 
above all, the chimney cérner—cra- 
die of inspiration, where the leaping 
flames from the glowing peat on the 
hearth, and the singing of the kettle 
on the hob, remind the shanachy 
that he has stories that must be 
told, and the poet that he has songs 
that must be sung! 

And the pity of it all! This is a 
side of life that sooner or later must 
give way to what we highly sophisti- 
cated people call progress. Yet, I 
cannot imagine a time when a group 
of poets or story-tellers will gather 
around a radiator in a modern flat, 
listening to the hissing of the valve, 
or, worse still, waiting for it to hiss, 
in order to find inspiration for their 
tales and versés. So much for 
O'Malley. 

Long before Columbus, the Ital- 
ian navigator, during one of his 
voyages of exploration, stumbled on 
the country that now so handsome- 
ly rewards so many who can neither 
navigate, draw, paint, nor sculp, for 
telling us all they know about such 
accomplishments, the Irish had a 
corner in more than one branch of 
art. During a very dark age in his- 
tory—I do not mean from 1914 to 
1918—Ireland kept the lamp of 

















































learning burning for quite a large 
slice of this globe. And if the prog- 
ress of the race that produced the 
Book of Kells, the Ardagh Chalice, 
the Cross of Cong, the Tara Brooch, 
the Tombstones at Monasterboice, 
Cormack’s Chapel, and Mellifont 
Abbey, had not been interrupted by 
“the likes of” Cromwell, whose pi- 
ous inclinations, no doubt, made 
him select the island of saints and 
scholars as the most desirable place 
to improve his technique, who 
knows what place the Green Isle 
would hold in the world of art to- 
day? 

But even the impressive form of 
proselytizing adopted by the great 
military genius, who cared as little 
about a king as he did about a cater- 
pillar when either stood in his way, 
failed to deter the unconquerable 
people from carrying on the work 
so well begun by the monks and 
Saint Malachy O’Morgair. 

It was Saint Malachy who brought 
to Ireland masters of Gothic archi- 
tecture, to build churches to God, 
and his successors have followed in 
his footsteps ever since. St. Fin- 
barr’s Cathedral, Cork, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, and the many other imposing 
edifices built by the missionaries 
wherever they go, bear testimony 
to the Irishman’s love of one par- 
ticular form of art. 

When Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
at the height of his fame, an Irish- 
man, James Barry, was professor of 
painting at the Royal Academy, 
London, and a member of the Clem- 
entine Academy of Bologna. He 
was born in Cork, the eldest son 
of John and Julia Barry, whose 
maiden name was Roerden. His 
father, we are told, was a builder 
and costing trader, and came of the 
Protestant branch of the Earl of 
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Barrymore family. But his mother 
was a very zealous Catholic, and 
through her influence, and the 
learned priests who used to visit 
her house, Barry at an early age be- 
came an authority on theology, and 
all matters relating to church his- 
tory. And no doubt his early train- 
ing is responsible for such works as 
“A Dead Christ,” “Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den,” “Abraham’s Sacrifice.” 
That Barry was what every artist 
ought to be—a scholar (and, I was 
going to add, a gentleman, though 
the latter qualification is not really 
necessary) goes without saying. 
His correspondence from France 
and Italy with Edmund Burke; lec- 
tures on painting delivered at the 
Royal Academy; observations on 
the different works of art in Italy 
and France; critical remarks on the 
principal paintings in the Orleans 
Gallery; essay on the subject of 
Pandora; inquiry into the causes 
which have obstructed the progress 
of the arts in England, fill two large 
volumes and might be read with ad- 
vantage by the layman as well as 
the artist. 

Barry was held in the highest es- 
teem by his contemporaries, and 
one of his closest friends was the 
great Edmund Burke himself. An 
anecdote, worth retailing, is pre- 
served, relating to one of their early 
interviews, which could not but 
augment the opinion each might en- 
tertain of the other. In some dis- 
pute on the subject of the arts, as 
grounded upon taste, the painter 
quoted an opinion, in direct oppo- 
sition to Burke, from an able, 
though anonymous work, which 
had then but lately appeared. This 
work was the celebrated Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful, which 
Burke, who was playing with the 
subject and debating for victory, 
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immediately condemned as a theo- 
retical romance, of no sufficient 
merit to be quoted as an authority. 
Barry, who had been captivated 
with the style and language, the 
beautiful illustrations and plausible 
theory of the essay, and had been 
at the pains of transcribing it 
throughout, was doubly incensed at 
the injustice done the work, and 
the unintended slight on his own 
judgment, and he fell into a rage in 
its defense, which Burke thought 
necessary, and was ready enough, 
probably, to appease, by confessing 
himself the author. This ended in 
Barry running to embrace him and 
showing him the copy he had tran- 
scribed. 

A greater genius than Barry was 
the painter Samuel Forde, of Cork, 
who died almost unnoticed at the 
early age of twenty-three in 1828. 
Both were creative artists of the 
highest order, but the unfinished 
work of poor Forde impressed me 
more than any of the works of 
Barry or those who came after him 
—Maclaise, Mulready, Sir Martin 
Archer Shee (President of the 
Royal Academy, London), Sir Fred- 
erick Burton, R.H.A. (Director of 
the National Gallery, London). 

Unfortunately for Irish national 
art, England lured and still lures 
Ireland's best artists to her shores, 
and there is little or nothing in 
most of the work they do abroad to 
indicate their nationality. It was a 
surreptitious sketch made of Sir 
Walter Scott, while the great novel- 
ist was traveling in Ireland, that 
won immediate recognition for.the 
young Cork artist, Daniel Maclaise, 
who in after years refused the pres- 
idency of the Royal Academy, Lon- 
don. 

Like Barry, Maclaise had an his- 
torical turn of mind, and although 
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he made portraits of the younger 
Kean, Campbell, and Dickens,—and 
illustrated the earlier novels of the 
great master of characterization,— 
it is by “The Meeting of Wellington 
and Bliicher,” and “The Death of 
Nelson,” on the walls of Westmin- 
ster Palace that he will be remem- 
bered. He was laid to rest in 1870. 
Irish painters and illustrators to- 
day who have escaped mediocrity 
are many, but only a few are known 
outside the British Isles. Sir Wil- 
liam Orpen, Sir John Lavery, and 
the late J. B. Yeats made reputa- 
tions long enough to reach Amer- 
ica, but there are others who are 
working their way across the ocean 
and will be heard of in due course. 
Of the younger Irish painters and 
illustrators, John Keating, R.H.A., 
and Harry Clark impressed me 
most. The first time I met Keating 
he reminded me of a “mountainy 
man” who saw life from a hilltop, 
and—instinctively got the right per- 
spective on most things. There was 
an aloofness about him that was 
not easy to describe; but you felt 
that a name awaited him at the end 
of his studentship. Thinking he 
had the makings of a man of let- 
ters in him as well as an artist, I 
forced him to write something for 
me, but only got one short sketch, 
which I praised highly and had 
published in The Outlook, but he 
seemed to be indifferent. “I am 
only a painter,” he said and never 
referred to his literary effort again. 
He sees as patches of color the 
same landscape and characters that 
Synge saw through the eyes of a 
highly sophisticated literary artist. 
It is hard to predict what he may do 
in the future, because he has to 
make his bread by teaching, and 
teaching kills the individuality in 
most of those who practice it. 

















As a student Harry Clark, too, 
displayed originality, but I am 
afraid that some of it was stifled by 
instructors who did not understand 
him. Sir William Orpen, under 
whom he studied, paid but scant at- 
tention to him, while he encouraged 
many of his pupils who were only 
industrious copyists. I tried to 
make up for Orpen’s indifference 
and took a keen interest in every- 
thing Clark did, especially his 
stained glass creations. Out of 
gratitude he asked me to pose for 
him, but my presence evidently 
bothered him and he gave up in de- 
spair with the remark, “I cannot 
draw you.” I insisted he could and 
eventually he made a remarkable 
stained glass portrait of me from 
memory, put a miter on my head, 
and a staff in my hand, and called 
the work “St. Patrick.” That same 
piece of stained glass afterwards 
saved the British exhibit at an in- 
ternational exhibition on the Con- 
tinent. 

In sculpture, too, the Irish can 
hold their own, but, like the paint- 
ers, they were forced to seek their 
livelihood abroad. John Henry Foley 
(born in Dublin in 1818) was a 
member of the Royal Academy and 
an artist of international reputa- 
tion. His legacy to posterity in- 
cludes the imaginative groups “Ino 
and Bacchus,” “Youth at the 
Stream,” “The Muse of Painting”; 
the symbolical group “Asia” for the 
Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, 
London, as well as the statue of 
Prince Albert himself, and the stat- 
ues of John Hampden (House of 
Parliament), Faraday, Reynolds, 
and Barry (Westminster Palace 
Yard), John‘ Stuart Mill (Thames 
Embankment), Clyde (Glasgow), 


Goldsmith, Burke, O’Connell, Gough 
(Dublin), Father Mathew (Cork), 
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Hardinge, Canning, Outram (Cal- 
cutta), and Stonewall Jackson 
(Richmond, Va., U. S. A.). Foley 
died in 1874 and was buried in St. 
Paul’s. 

John Hogan (born in Tallow, Co. 
Waterford, in 1800), a contempo- 
rary of Foley, was another Irish 
sculptor who secured for himself a 
niche in the Hall of Fame. He was 
almost as conscientious a student as 
the Divine Michael himself, and in 
order to perfect his knowledge of 
anatomy carved a human skeleton 
out of oak. His “Dead Christ,” un- 
der the altar of the Catholic Church, 
Clarendon Street, Dublin, “The 
Drunken Faun,” and his many stat- 
ues, including Thomas Davis, the 
poet, bear testimony to his genius. 

Augustus Saint Gaudens, Amer- 
ica’s foremost sculptor, was lost to 
Ireland, the land of his birth, before 
he realized he belonged to it. Only 
one specimen of his work, and a 
poor one at that,—more like the 
work of one of his assistants than 
his own,—the Parnell Monument, 
in Dublin, adorns the city where he 
first saw the light. 

Oliver Sheppard, Dublin, John 
Hughes, Paris, Michael Murphy, 
London, are a few of the Irish 
sculptors who have achieved dis- 
tinction to-day. It is not easy to 
place Oliver Sheppard, because his 
contribution is comparatively small, 
and I don’t believe he has yet done 
his best, but groups like “The Chil- 
dren of Lir” give us an idea of what 
an enigmatical artist like Sheppard 
might have done. His “Death of 
Icarus” and “Death of Cuchulinn,” 
though somewhat literal in treat- 
ment, are masterpieces, and his 
“°98” monument at Wexford, and 
memorial to the poet Clarence 
Mangan, Stephens Green, Dublin, 
have all the dignity and power of 





the best of Saint Gaudens’s work, 
but for all that, Sheppard is known 
only to the profession, and no artist 
stands higher in their estimation. 
The Queen Victoria Memorial, 
Dublin, is from the hands of John 
Hughes. Of course, it is not sur- 
prising that the subject failed to 
inspire an Irishman having a sense 
of the incongruous. Technically 
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the work is faultless, and the fig- 
ures that adorn the base show 
power and imagination. The late 
Charles Mulligan (Instructor of 


Sculpture at the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago) was an Irishman. The many 
works executed by him, including 
his memorial to President McKin- 
ley, are characterized by a rare 
boldness and simplicity. 
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EpDITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. LOVE AND ROSTAND. 


T the close of the nineteenth 
century, when “virginal” was 
still in the vocabulary of the lead- 
ing novelists; when the Duchess of 
Towers could repel Peter Ibbetson 
with the simple phrase, “I am mar- 
ried!” when young ladies conserved 
their natural complexions and cov- 
ered their ankles; there came from 
the pen of the young Rostand the 
dramatic fantasy of the Troubadour 
and the Princess across the Seas— 
La Princesse Lointaine. On the heels 
of the exotic materialism of the De 
Goncourts, the psychological mate- 
rialism of Balzac, the realistic ma- 
terialism of Zola, came this echo of 
the English Pre-Raphaelites; and, 
as Rossetti and Burne-Jones had re- 
vived the memory of the ideal love 
of Dante and Beatrice, so Rostand 
sang the dying troubadour’s love for 
Melissinde among her lilies. 

La Princesse Lointaine is lyric 
drama. It is the idyl of that ideal 
we may never quite attain; which 
is the more beautiful because it lies 
beyond us—the romance of the Poet 
Prince consumed and dying of love 
for the Princess of his dreams. 

“And this pure love [declares the 
Friar Trophime] may do as much 
for his soul as to have joined a Cru- 
sade. For God seeks not the free- 
dom of the Holy Sepulcher—which 
one angel might do with the wind of 
his wings—but that, in their devo- 
tion, the Crusaders may find that 
forgetfulness of self that all men 
need,” 


Upheld by his faith, the Poet’s 
friend and his Princess remain 
true to his ideal of them. 


Melissinde. 
My soul having lost itself in an- 
other, 
I am transformed. ... 

What is love—its dreams, its burn- 
ing flowers, its sighs— 
Compared to the springtime of self- 

sacrifice? 


I have found in life the eternal 
leaven! 


Frére Trophime. 
Yes, all great love is a ladder to 
Heaven. 


Twenty-five years later, Rostand, 
dying, left behind him an unfin- 
ished MS.—La Derniére Nuit de 
Don Juan (“The Last Night of Don 


Juan”). With Renan’s Caliban, 
Don Juan ranks as one of the most 
brilliant dramatic satires extant. 
Aristophanes chose universal sub- 
jects, but so topical in their allu- 
sions that they are mostly caviare 
to a non-pedagogical public. Gay 
and Sheridan, Goldoni and Moliére, 
have scored gayly certain outstand- 
ing phases of society and mankind. 
Shaw has attempted larger can- 
vases, but, like the Athenian, his 
wit reverts to personalities. In his 
colossal effort on evolution, Back to 
Methuselah, the speech of the Old 
Gentleman on the Wharf about Ire- 
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land is the cream of all the endless 
acts. Britannus rises to the sur- 
face of Cwsar and Cleopatra. Jabs 
at the English punctuate St. Joan. 
In Man and Superman, the subject 
of sex impulse inspires such prolix- 
ity that in the interlude in Hell, 
where Don Juan himself takes the 
stage, each speech becomes a para- 
doxical brochure on morality, and 
drama hides her head. Rostand 
preserves better his Gallic sense of 
proportion, and his Don Juan, heav- 
ily freighted as it is with philoso- 
phy, does not sink below the dra- 
matic waterline. Contrasted with 
La Princesse Lointaine, it may ap- 
pear a bitter commentary on life as 
seen by the poet, but fundamentally 
the message is the same. 

Caliban is a satire on civilization, 
Don Juan on the Grand Passion. 
And the Grand Passion one might 
stigmatize as the focus, the lode- 
stone, or the fetish of our day. The 
doctrine that sex dominates our en- 
tire mechanism, physical, cerebral, 
and spiritual, seems the outstand- 
ing one of this first quarter of the 
twentieth century. The assump- 
tion that passion, being beyond our 
control, must therefore rule our des- 
tinies has already had its coarsen- 
ing effect upon our literature and 
society, as well as upon our spirit- 
ual equilibrium. The theories of 
Freud have brought with them a 
popular demand for handbooks on 
psychoanalysis, and psychoanalysis 
is as safely handled by the amateur 
as is a cupful of TNT by a school- 
boy. In fact, one of our leading neu- 
rologists told me only a few weeks 
ago that a considerable percentage 
of his mental cases were directly 
traceable to the evil effects of dab- 
bling in such subjects. 

Though La Princesse Lointaine 
has about as much in common with 
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the modern sex drama as a firefly 
has with an incandescent arc light, 
its author developed with his times. 
In his posthumous satire he met the 
new century upon its own grounds. 
Though there are lyric notes in Don 
Juan, the lash of its ridicule is as 
brutal as the epitaphs of Ezra 
Pound. It tears the last conceal- 
ing veil from passion; its grandiose 
qualities begin to dwindle, and un- 
der its cynical microscope love, so 
termed, disintegrates into lust. 

It was one moonlit night in Ven- 
ice, when the list of Don Juan’s 
conquests had reached the number 
of one thousand and three, that the 
Devil came to him as a puppet 
showman to give him his eternal 
summons. The Spaniard, nothing 
daunted, invites him to sup. 

“What attracts and impresses us 
in El Burlador de Sevilla,” says 
Shaw in his Preface to Man and Su- 
perman, “is the heroism of daring 
to be the enemy of God. From 
Prometheus to my own Devil’s Dis- 
ciple such enemies have always 
been popular. Don Juan became 
such a pet that the world could not 
bear his damnation.” Rostand’s 
hero endorses Shaw’s sentiment. 
He declares himself to be the envy 
of all the world. 

And when the Devil asks what 
he thinks will remain of him, “My- 
self,” he cries, “for I possessed my- 
self!” “Possession is knowledge,” 
continues Don Juan, “and I have 
full knowledge of the one thousand 
and three. The name, the day, the 
reason and the lie .. .” 

Says Satan, “Then let us tear the 
list.” 

But when the bits of white paper 
fluttering into the canal become so 
many shadowy gondolas, each bear- 
ing the form of one of those frail 
ladies he had loved, Don Juan 
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rushes from one masked beauty to 
another and finds he knows not a 
single one. He is lost in a forest of 
souls.” 

Nor will they even recognize him 
as their seducer. “You only took 
us when we gave you the signal,” 
murmur the masks. “You only en- 
tered the hearts where I was al- 
ready waiting,” sneers the Devil. 
Thus, according to Rostand, a bad 
thought encouraged proves the 
greatest sin. He is taunted with 
having been afraid. “I?” snorts 
the proud sinner, “I, who lived be- 
yond faith, beyond law—l, afraid?” 

“He was afraid, he was afraid,” 
cry all the masks; “he was afraid 
of sorrow for himself.” 

How little sorrow he had caused 
others, is proven when the Pup- 
peteer removes from the corner of 
each mask the teardrop hanging 
there. For, though every real tear 
causes the Devil a burn, out of all 
the many there is but one that 
scorches his hand. It is the tear 
from the mask of the Shadow in 
White. The only one whose name 
is not on the list. The only one for- 
gotten by Don Juan. She is the 
spark of real love that burns in 
every woman’s heart, and while her 
teardrop still contains some heat, 
Don Juan may try to find himself a 
soul. But that may only be done 
through love; and lust has eaten up 
the power to love in his heart. He 
has bartered reality for a gesture, 
life for a list. The sudden realiza- 
tion of futility is anguish. 


“I have created nothing. I can 
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create nothing. Do you understand 
that?” he cries. 

And the Devil nods his head. 
“That is Hell. There are no cre- 
ators down there.” 

That is the substance, and a very 
profound substance, of Rostand’s 
philosophy. Sin is only negation; 
lust, the absence of love; passion, 
without a_ spiritual foundation, 
merely a passing and unimportant 
natural phenomenon. Nor does the 
“great sinner” exist except in a con- 
tradiction of terms. He is really 
the greater nonentity. “Nothing 
springs from the soil broken by the 
cloven hoof.” Don Juan, who has 
never had the privilege to know 
suffering, may not even suffer in 
Hell. “Hell,” said Shaw, “is the 
home of the unreal and of the seek- 
ers for happiness.” So Don Juan is 
condemned to be the eternal mario- 
nette. The mimic braggart in the 
Devil’s puppet show. 

“The pity of it!” cries the Shadow 
in White. Hers is the one voice of 
pity and hers the one heart from 
which he had wrung a tear. 

“Sorrow is the most tremendous 
of all realities,” wrote Amiel. “Sor- 
row is the sculptor of the soul,” 
says Rostand. Tears that burn the 
Devil are the test of love. The lyric 
refrain of the Troubadour remains 
Rostand’s dying note: 


“Car c’est chose supréme 
D’aimer sans qu’on vous aime.” 


To love, asking for nothing in re- 
turn, is life at its best. £. vr. w. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE, 


THe Great Gop Brown.—Eugene 
O’Neill, in this strange, at times un- 
pleasant, but wholly interesting 
play, goes below the surface of hu- 


man nature more profoundly than 
is even his custom. To call him a 
mystic is, perhaps, only to use again 
a much tormented word; but in 
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this, his latest work, he ap) 
proaches nearer to the description 
than any contemporary American 
playwright. 

The Great God Brown is, we 
think, more remarkable for what 
O’Neill attempted than for what he 
actually achieved, though he has 
accomplished many significant and 
—for the modern stage—original 
things in this drama: chiefly the 
wearing at times of masks by the 
characters to indicate the changes 
of mood and character or the effort 
to hide the heart or the soul from 
the rude gaze of the multitude, or 
from the polite but complacently 
unsympathetic eyes of our friend 
Brown—the Great God Brown of 
this world. 

Dion Anthony represents, per- 
haps, the soul of the poet or artist 
at war with the materialistic ambi- 
tions of the Great God Brown, who 
would sacrifice all idealism to suc- 
cess, to the acquiring of a large in- 
come, to the outer respectability 
which asks only for surface con- 
formity to the code of society, to all 
the little evasions and compromises 
by which Brown advances towards 
his goal. 

The play has many daring and 
often. unpleasant lines as Dion 
again and again quotes Holy Writ, 
wrenching from it the distortions 
which will satisfy the mood of the 
moment; but in the majority of in- 
stances these are saved from utter 
irreverence by the man’s suffering 
quest for the ideal. When Dion 
says, “Blessed are the meek for 
they shall inherit graves,” he is by 
his own testimony on the verge of 
a great revelation and is kicking 
against the pricks. “I must not for- 
get I am a desperate criminal pur- 
sued by God and by myself.” 

Here is a strange phenomenon. 
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An epidemic of profanity has swept 
Broadway, that street of many 
souls. Is it that even Broadway is 
becoming aware of the unseen 
world, and in the spirit of a rebel- 
lious, frightened child defies it with 
loud mocking words before sur- 
rendering to its influence? 

This unseen world has dawned on 
Eugene O'Neill, but as yet its chief 
significance—if this play is right- 
ly interpreted—is a game of hide 
and seek amid the porticoes of 
time. (The mask hides the husband 
from his wife, the mother from her 
children, friend from friend. At 
times the mask is removed, and the 
bright values of the soul shine forth 
—the courtesan restored to the in- 
nocence of her lost ideals; the wife 
seen as a lonely and desperate crea- 
ture behind her mask, with its fixed 
“all-is-well” smile; Brown secretly 
envying the poet his idealism and 
stealing his mask to woo the wom- 
an he too loves; she, unaware that 
the artist-soul of her husband lies 
dead under the weight of material- 
ism.) 

But even Brown at the end ex- 


pires with the Our Father on his 
lips; and the slayer of ideals finds 
his real self. The cycle ends where 
it began, with another generation 


leaping towards life, while the 
masks are still cherished by the 
woman—the confirmed idealist still 
loving the man she thought her 
husband was. But on this inveter- 
ate trend of the woman towards the 
ideal the dramatist is silent. Per- 
haps she knows that the far-off 
fixed ideal is reality, and the mask 
but one of the aids to its attain- 
ment. 

The play piques the audience to 
follow the symbols; and symbols 
pursued too far may lead-to culs-de- 
sac. This much is sure: The Great 
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God Brown is a very subtle study 
of the hide and seek men play with 
life, with their own souls, and with 
the events their own evasions have 
made too strong for them.—Af? the 
Greenwich Village Theater. 

A. MCC. S. 


THE MakropouLos Secret.—lIf 
we have our Eugene O’Neill, Bohe- 
mia can boast a playwright also 
young, brilliant, and deeply ab- 
sorbed in those social and philo- 
sophical problems which afford the 
dramatist his richest material. 
Karel Capek, manager of the Munic- 
ipal Theater of Prague, author of 
R. U. R. and co-author of The 
World We Live In, is already fa- 
mous, and his latest, much-heralded 
play, The Makropoulos Secret, will 
take nothing from his renown. 

The theme of this drama is the 
world-old one of the search for per- 
petual youth, and, in this instance, 


its capture for at least three hun- 
dred years—the extent of the guar- 
antee, unless the formula is again 


renewed. The program aids the 
historical memory of its readers, 
and presents the names of Roger 
Bacon, Albertus Magnus, Arnoldus 
Villanovanus, Paracelsus, as among 
those haunted by the desire to dis- 
cover the secret, “the Great Secret, 
the Philosopher’s Stone, which they 
believed had power to transmute 
base metals into gold. In liquid 
form the Stone was known as the 
Elixir of Life, and through it the 
corruptible body of man was im- 
munized to the ravages of time.” 
In the play, called Karel Capek’s 
Komedie, it is a beautiful woman 
who has entered a state of never- 
ending youth; never-ending, at 
least, if the formula can be recov- 
ered; and the feverish effort to re- 
cover it forms the theme of the first 
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two acts, accompanied by the suf- 
ferings and conflicts of those will- 
ingly or unwillingly enchanted by 
Emilia Marty’s strange, unholy 
beauty and the charm of a creature 
who in all those years should have 
“been dead many times and known 
the secrets of the grave.” All the 
while she herself is realizing that in 
this prolongation of physical life 
she is literally in the hell of the out- 
er darkness—the night of those who 
place life in externalities, the outer 
show, rather than in the hidden 
kingdom of the soul. Emilia is 
really dead, as she herself reveals 
through her anguished exclamation, 
“The formula made no provision 
for my soul.” Driven to confes- 
sion, the formula again in her 
hand, she offers it to her lovers, her 
followers, but each in turn refuses 
it. The horrible repetitions of life 
lived solely on the physical plane, 
give even the aged roué pause. Only 
the young girl whose sweetheart, 
under the spell of Emilia, has com- 
mitted suicide—only this child has 
the courage to accept the formula 
and then to burn it. “Only youth 
has the courage to burn its hopes 
of an immortal life in this world.” 
Perhaps because youth knows 
unconsciously that the immortal 
moment is not for this plane of 
being. 

Karel Capek has triumphed in 
this play, as much through its sym- 
bolism as through its cadaverous 
beauty—the lady always with Death 
leering over her shoulder, because 
she has refused to die and thus 
escape him. And her lovers know 
that the miasma of the grave is 
about her, because she has con- 
sented to be the prisoner of the 
earth-life. She might, indeed, be the 
courtesan, old even in her youth, 
since the betrayal of the soul kills 





adolescence, or she might be the 
type of the eternal feminine play- 
ing a game of chance with time, her 
foe. 

The Makropoulos Secret, like the 
drama of Jewish life, The Dybbuk, 
contains a scene of exorcism. We 
are left in doubt as to the legitimate 
powers of the man who seeks to 
perform it, but before the Crucifix 
on the wall and the lighted candles 
he calls upon Emilia to confess, 
holding to her eyes—significantly— 
a skull, as if at last she is to know 
that formulas of immortality are 
for the spirit, not the body; and the 
elixir of life is the soul’s union with 
the Infinite. 

Helen Menken as Emilia Marty 
gave a magnificent performance, 
even conveying the eerie, the un- 
canny element in the crystallization 
into perpetual youth; and the con- 
junction in the character of powers 
of fascination and repulsion. She 


ran the gamut of three-hundred- 
year-old moods, rejections, aspira- 
tions, and despairs; and drew the 
audience back into old weary love 
scenes, and fantasies of romance 
that were evoked like ghosts from 


a tomb. It is a well-nigh faultless 
interpretation of a most difficult 
and exacting réle——At the Charles 
Hopkins Theater. A. MCC. S. 


Heppa GaBLer.—It seems likely 
that this clarified and tingling pres- 
entation of Ibsen’s acrid tragedy is 
the most notable, the most satisfy- 
ing, which New York will see in this 
generation. It is difficult to think 
of any contemporary actress, Amer- 
ican or foreign, who could bring to 
the centrol réle precisely the smoth- 
ered urgency, the sense of some- 
thing at once electric and futile, at 
once tormented by the edge of a too 
intense keenness, and unfathomably 
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bored, which Miss Emily Stevens 
pours into it. The verb is chosen 
advisedly. Miss Stevens appears in 
the part (to the gratified surprise 
of at least one reviewer) as the pos- 
sessor of an almost bottomless 
abundance of artistic resource. If 
one may use the expression of a 
performance so excellently judged, 
so perfectly intelligent, she fairly 
lavishes herself upon the character 
of Hedda; and yet, for all this full- 
handedness, she is able to convey 
constantly the impression that her 
virtuosity is quite effortless and 
that she has untouched riches in re- 
serve. Her Hedda is at once more 
human and more poisonous than 
the icily self-sufficient lady whom 
Miss Clare Eames presented to 
Broadway two seasons ago. It is a 
Hedda of clearer motives, more 
touched by hints of half-love, half- 
pity—and more humanly hatable 
in her revulsion from them. It is a 
Hedda whose final act has about it 
a sympathetic quality, a kind of dis- 
torted dignity, which goes, albeit by 
a crooked path, to the heart. 

Mr. Dudley Digges, who directed 
the revival, has his old part of Tes- 
man. His penetration into the re- 
cesses of that jejune booby is ap- 
palling, deadly in its completeness. 
Mr. Louis Calhern is an acceptable, 
though perhaps a not wholly real- 
ized, Eilert Lovborg. Mr. Frank 
Conroy’s interpretation of the ur- 
bane, solid, smilingly menacing 
Judge Brack, and Miss Patricia Col- 
linge’s reading of the lovely charac- 
ter of Mrs. Elvsted, the woman 
whose power lay wholly in her in- 
tegrity, her shy ardor, and her sim- 
plicity, seem definitely superior to 
the work of Mr. Young and Miss 
Gilmore in these two rdéles, in the 
previous revival.—At the Comedy 
Theater. M. K. 
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THE Goat Sonc.—According to 
the program, “the name of Werfel’s 
play, Goat Song, is derived from the 
Greek word ‘Tragodia,’ which lit- 
erally translated means ‘goat song,’ 
but is also the Greek word for 
‘tragedy.’ This is due to the fact 
that tragedy in the theater as we 
know it to-day was born of the wor- 
ship of Dionysus, and his goat-like 
followers.” 

Man’s choice of inebriations re- 
mains tragic until he quaffs the 
wine of the Divine Will, but the fall 
of the last curtain in the Goat Song 
is on a scene which indicates only 
that the spirit of Pan has conquered 
and lives on, the wild subhuman 
bestial force of the satyr, which 
broke forth in France at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and is reign- 
ing in diseased Russia in the twen- 
tieth. The purification by pity and 
terror—the twin roots of all noble 
tragedy—is but imperfectly set 
forth in the work of this young 
German dramatist, Franz Werfel, 
who, the program states, appeared 
as the star of the Expressionist 
movement in his native land just be- 
fore the youthful voices of the group 
were forever silenced by the war. 

The play is built about a monster 
born to a rich peasant and his wife 
and hidden in a hovel on the estate 
until maturity, when he escapes 
just as a mob of vagrants breaks 
out in revolution. Regarding the 
monster as a portent from heaven, 
they make a god of him and wor- 
ship him with strange rites. 

At this point the play becomes 
revolting and as a work of art 
breaks down. Such symbolism is 
not for any stage—even the Greeks 
refrained from dramatizing certain 
incidents of their mythology—least 
of all the stage of New York, where 
for one person in the heterogeneous 


audiences who would understand 
the metaphor, there would be nine 
who would see only the form of ex- 
pression; and the form of expres- 
sion in Act IV., “Interior of a Greek 
Orthodox Church,” is a reénacting 
of Greco-Assyrian rites, accompa- 
nied by blasphemies and travesties 
of holy things which would put a 
Bolshevist to blush; and for which 
—even as a dramatic picture of hu- 
man nature gone mad—there is no 
excuse. 

Franz Werfel should go to Shake- 
speare, or to the greatest of the 
Greek dramatists, and learn that at 
a certain point the highest art— 
which is never at war with the in- 
herent morality of the universe— 
draws a veil. The supreme artist is 


at one with the saint in knowing 
that the powers of darkness must 
triumph only in the dark, since the 
footlights of eternity are for people 


struggling with evil, not yielding 
to it. The murder of Macbeth takes 
place off stage. 

The production, directed by Ben 
Ami, and the setting by Lee Simon- 
son are of the first quality; and, of 
course, Lynn Fontanne and Alfred 
Lunt were admirable, and Blanche 
Yurka as the afflicted mother of the 
monster gave a memorable per- 
formance.—At the Theater Guild 
Theater. A. MCC. S. 


JOHN GABRIEL BoRKMAN.—That 
gifted and intrepid young actress, 
Miss Eva Le Gallienne, presumably 
finding her energies insufficiently 
engaged by her triumphant produc- 
tion of The Master Builder, has re- 
vived for special matinées the exact- 
ing and in some senses obscure 
drama, John Gabriel Borkman. 
The revival is an indication of the 
courageous ambition of its sponsor, 
and constitutes besides an interest- 
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ing episode in the growth of serious 
dramatic traditions in our native 
theater. The play has been care- 
fully cast. Miss Le Gallienne ap- 
pears, in an uneven performance 
with moments of deep appeal, as 
Ella Rentheim, the spinster aunt 
who comes to reclaim Erhart Bork- 
man from his mother’s devouring 
love. Miss Helen Haye (whose in- 
troduction to American audiences 
came, curiously enough, at the 
hands of The Last of Mrs. Cheyney) 
does work of outstanding excel- 
lence as Mrs. Borkman, the proud, 
disgraced, unforgiving wife, who 
fiercely intends that her son shall 
redeem his father’s name. The op- 
ulent and vital Marian Warring- 
Manly, though she is on the stage 
but a short time, makes living the 
part of Mrs. Wilton, the enchantress 
who takes Erhart from both aunt 
and mother. John Gabriel Bork- 


man himself is interpreted by Mr. 
Egon Brecher, whose performance, 
though intelligent, seems to lack the 


distinction and massive power 
which the rdle requires.—At the 
Booth Theater. M. K. 


Macpa.—The current revival of 
Sudermann’s masterpiece has a 
double interest for the playgoer. 
In the first place, the playing of the 
name part on the English-speaking 
stage is said to represent the reali- 
zation of a very old ambition of 
Mme. Kalich’s. In the second place, 
the question of how the so-called 
classics of the theater actually 
weather the passage of time is again 
specifically raised—a question al- 
ways absorbing to the dramatic 
student, however unfruitful in solid 
conclusions it may be. 

As to the first point, a reviewer 
who has seen neither Duse’s Magda 
nor Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s is less 
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than ideally equipped to give an 
opinion on Mme. Kalich’s interpre- 
tation of Sudermann’s stormy and 
lovable heroine. The only stand- 
ard of comparison that remains is 
the temerarious one furnished by 
one’s own imagination playing upon 
the printed page. Judged on this 
admittedly unsophisticated basis, 
this contemporary Magda seems less 
than satisfying. Mme. Kalich is 
too distinct a personality for any 
part which she is undertaking to 
lapse from significance and magnet- 
ism. But her Magda is—in exter- 
nals, at least—too artificial, too lit- 
tle akin to strong, rooted, growing 
things to suggest perfectly the un- 
trammeled, spontaneous’ genius 
who has lived her own life with 
such laughing courage and built up 
her own career with such impetu- 
ous and gigantic labor. 

As to the second point, after 
thirty years Sudermann’s drama 
still seems stoutly built and sea- 
worthy. The social conditions on 
which it was based are now archa- 
ic; its daring gesture for emancipa- 
tion has passed into an unregarded 
convention. But as a study of the 
clash between father and daughter, 
between two similar wills in wholly 
diverse temperaments, it still has a 
fresh and holding force. Nor is it 
any the worse for that touch of the 
histrionic—in the villain’s charac- 
ter, for example, and in the father’s 
death—which Sudermann was too 
good a showman to omit from any 
of his works.—At the Forty-ninth 
Street Theater. M. K. 


ONE OF THE Famity.—The fam- 
ily is an institution well and favor- 
ably known in the United States as 
centering about the hard-working 
Head, who may be married, or the 
prop and stay of a bevy of sisters 
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(who never have taxi fare) and a 
maiden aunt. 

Henry Adams (why Kenneth 
Webb, the author, picked out this 
illustrious name we don’t know) 
was the center of interest to a 
maiden aunt—delightfully played 
by Louise Closser Hale—and to two 
sisters,—one an imp-flapper,—a sis- 
ter-in-law, a brother, etc. If they 
don’t all live on poor Henry, they 
make his life a burden by C. O. D. 
packages, and, in the case of auntie, 
dark references to the ancestors, 
who stare down from the walls as 
impeccable as Jonathan Edwards 
himself. 

Then Henry has a lucid interval 
and gets married. The family, re- 
covering from the first shock, 
cheerfully resolve to keep their 
clutch on him, and if it hadn’t been 
for that cocktail, the plan might 
have gone through—but Henry was 
entertaining his new business boss, 
and, though himself an abstemious 
youth, the boss expected the kind of 
cocktail which, as some one poet- 
ically put it, would make “a chip- 
munk spit in the eye of a bulldog.” 

Henry, whose ancestors were on 
the Mayflower excursion, was to 
have had orange juice just for ap- 
pearance’ sake, but the glasses 
were placed on the wrong sides of 
the tray and he drank the potent 
mixture. 

It must have released a complex. 
Down-trodden Henry proceeds to 
beat up the man who has been fool- 
ing around with his silly sister-in- 
law, under the impression that his 
own wife had been annoyed by his 
attentions; and wifie herself, who 
has stood all of the Adams family 
she could, proceeds to smash up 
their inane wedding presents which 
reflect the spirit of Puritanism gone 
to seed. 
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This is one of the most amusing 
comedies given in New York this 
winter. Grant Mitchell, as Henry 
Adams, was funny even when he 
wasn’t saying anything. Leila 
Frost, as the flapper kid-sister, was 
almost as good, and Beulah Bondi, 
as the old family servant Maggie, 
was, within the part, perfect, even 
to her bias walk, and the set of her 
apron.—At the Klaw Theater. 

A. MCC. S. 


THe Jest.—The revival of Sem 
Benelli’s melodrama now current is 
of interest chiefly for the reason 
that it affords Basil Sydney an op- 
portunity to take a further step in 
his course of following John Barry- 
more about in the theatrical arena, 
and gives Alphonz Ethier a chance 
to roister forth in full possession of 
the réle in which he understudied 
Lionel Barrymore in the original 
production several years ago; fur- 
ther, because Benelli has made the 
play into an opera, with music by 
Giordano, which has had its Amer- 
ican premiére at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this winter. Mr. Syd- 
ney, we thought, effected without 
conspicuous success the change 
from the modern dress of Hamlet 
into the elegant doublet of Gian- 
netto, for he made soft and effemi- 
nate the young Florentine who, be- 
fore he turned his back on prayer, 
had prayed ceaselessly for a great, 
virile strength, had, as the go-getter 
human dynamo modern Captain of 
Industry puts it, thought, eaten, 
slept strength, that he might with 
his two hands tear out the beating 
heart of his giant tormentor. 

As for the play itself, do not re- 
peat the mistake made by the rural 
couple who thought they had come 
to see a musical comedy, and fidg- 
eted and yawned and finally fled 
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when Neri was dragged up from the 
dungeon to be chained to the pillar 
for the confrontation ordeal. Lit- 
erary, of course, the piece is a stark 
thriller of revenge, rapine, blas- 
phemy, and murder in the days of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, written by 
a fine Italian hand with a quill 
plucked from the hide of a highly 
fretful porcupine.—At the Plym- 
outh Theater. J.F. 


LarF THat Orr.—This “Ameri- 
can-born comedy” of Don Mullaly 
is of the Turn to the Right school, 
with a “fairy-talish” story as home- 
ly as the furniture of the Eighth 
Avenue kitchenette inhabited by 
the three hearts-of-gold youths who 
laugh this, that, and the other off, 
and keep their hard-won savings in 
the coffee can over the gas stove, on 
the shelf with the spaghetti and the 
potatoes. As in Peg o’ My Heart 
and all the near-to-nature comedies 


which have come tumbling after, 


humor is abundant, punctuated 
skillfully with moments of pathos 
which bring a lump to even the 
most controlled throat. The piece 
is well-played in the proper key by 
all the players, particularly by 
Thomas W. Ross, and by Shirley 
Booth as the out-of-luck lady of the 
stage who touches the chivalrous 
hearts of the three youths, becomes 
a sister-housekeeper to them, and 
decamps with the six hundred 
beans, contents of the coffee can, 
to return in due course as a pluto- 
cratic Movie Queen. It did not help 
the actors to have to work against 
an audience which plied itself with 
orangeade and package candy in 
the entr’actes, thereby diverting the 
blood from its head so successfully 
that it laughed persistently in the 
wrong places.—At Wallack’s The- 
ater. J.F. 
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Port 0’ Lonpon.—Port o’ London 
is a cleverly written Cockney melo- 
drama from the pen of one George 
W. Oliver, who, whether or not he 
knows his Limehouse, assuredly 
knows his Limehouse Nights. The 
chief constituents of the thrill to 
which Mr. Burke has accustomed 
our hearts and nerves—the pictur- 
esque waterside squalor, the san- 
guinary waterside humor, the 
golden-hearted girl of the streets, 
the father possessed of an animal- 
like cruelty toward his child, the 
lovely, beaten victim, the succoring, 
poetic, unpossessive lover—all re- 
appear in Port o’ London. Nor can 
it be said that their effectiveness is 
in any way impaired. On the con- 
trary, despite familiarity, it is ac- 
tually enhanced—a triumph due 
partly to the skill of the playwright, 
as already noted, but much more to 
the brilliant presentation which his 
work enjoys at the hands of Mr. W. 
Herbert Adams and Mr. Henry Mil- 
ler. 

The cast which they have as- 
sembled includes such performers 
as Alison Skipworth, Basil Rath- 
bone, Walter Kingsford, and Alice 
John; and such is their individual 
magic and the harmonious excel- 
lence of their effort that they ac- 
tually lift the play, for the time be- 
ing, to a level of reality and signif- 
icance not intrinsically its own. 
This is: particularly true in the case 
of Mr. Rathbone, who enacts the 
central character,—that of a hunch- 
backed pavement artist led by com- 
passion into a marriage which 
brings to him grief and death. 
There is an extraordinary complete- 
ness in the way Mr. Rathbone gives 
himself to this part; and his sur- 
render to it is rewarded by an 
equally extraordinary ability to im- 
press upon his auditors the convic- 
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tion—to weave about them the illu- 
sion, if you like—of its poignant 
human meaning and its piercing 
beauty. Anyone who is interested 
in seeing a clever, second-rate thing 
transformed before his eyes into an 
authentically first-rate thing by the 
sheer force of a fine and impetuous 
art should not miss his perform- 
ance.—At Daly’s Sixty-third Street 
Theater. M. K. 


THE Dream Ptay.—A theater 
program sometimes furnishes wise 
observations which may be remem- 
bered as long as the play itself. 
James Light, writing on “Why 
Strindberg?” for the Provincetown 
Players program, makes the illu- 
minated statement that “between 
pessimism and optimism lies un- 
derstanding.” Whatever the per- 
sonal reaction to August Strind- 
berg’s philosophy, the honesty of 
his search for understanding, for 


reality, must be admitted. He is as 
uncompromising as Ibsen himself, 
and he lifts the curtain on hu- 
man hearts—those “little theaters” 
which men carry about in their own 
breasts. 

Strindberg enthusiasts will doubt- 


less enjoy The Dream Play, in 
which the disconnected fantasies of 
a dream are made vehicles for the 
dramatist’s philosophy of life: in 
this instance, at least, full of the 
element of compassion. The line, 
“Men are to be pitied,” runs like a 
refrain through the many scenes of 
the play. The production is digni- 
fied, and the settings by Cleon 
Throckmorton have that impres- 
sionistic quality which aids the un- 
derstanding of the audience but 
never unduly draws its attention 
from the essential thing—the play. 
—At the Provincetown Theater. 

A. MCC. S. 
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By THE Way.—tThe English re- 
views are as a rule on a much high- 
er level than our own. The music 
is better, the songs and jokes are 
cleaner, the dances freer from vul- 
gar suggestion. By the Way fully 
upholds this tradition. Coming 
from the Apollo Theater in London, 
with an unimpaired English accent, 
and with Jack Hulbert and Cicely 
Courtneidge to give zest and gen- 
uine delightful humor, this is really 
a review worth seeing.—At the 
Gaiety Theater. A. MCC. S. 


Puppy Love.—Anne_ Nichols’s 
hardy perennial, Abie’s Irish Rose, 
the despair of managers, play- 
wrights, and—we almost added— 
florists, has placed its brave origi- 
nator among those who can afford 
to play with plays. 

It’s a costly game—although we 
never had the money to play it, our 
nearest approach to such dreams of 
avarice being that we wrote part of 
a scene in part of the third act of a 
play long defunct, whose obsequies 
cost somebody twenty-eight thou- 
sand dollars. 

We hope Puppy Love, presented 
by Anne Nichols, will not be buried, 
for it has much bright humor and 
quick action. The authors, Ade- 
laide Matthews and Martha Stan- 
ley, even supplied a lemon meringue 
pie in the hands of the hired help, 
Medora, admirably played by 
Maude Eburne, but she didn’t fling 
it at anybody’s head, though we 
were hoping it would be Arthur 
Meek’s, and that he would be car- 
ried off stage and kept there.—At 
the Forty-eighth Street Theater. 

A. MCC. S. 


THE Love-Ciry.—A number of 
Japanese were in the audience at 
the Little Theater to witness the 
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undoubtedly fine performance of 
their countryman, Sessue Haya- 
kawa, from whom some of our 
American actors might well take 
lessons in dramatic dignity and bal- 
ance. He imparted sincerity and 
proportion even to the detestable 
réle of the owner and taskmaster 
of dancing-girls. 

The play is not to be recom- 
mended. Although free from vul- 
garity in the musical comedy sense, 
it is too brutal and realistic a pic- 
ure of the underworld of Japan 
even for hardened New York. 
Hayakawa’s brilliant _histrionic 
gifts would have a far wider ap- 
peal in another medium.—Af the 
Little Theater. A. MCC. S. 


Tue Monkey Tartks.—After the 
deluge of symbolistic plays, it is a 
relief to attend a straightaway com- 
edy of circus life, as clean, fresh, 
humorous, and cheering as The 


Monkey Talks, a delightful drama 
adapted from the French of René 


Fanchois by Gladys Unger. Faho, 
the monkey who talks, was remark- 
ably well done by Jacques Lerner 
in his monkey skin; and the make- 
up was so perfect that the animal 
illusion, in stage parlance, “got 
over.” Being really a man, he had 
the advantage of his rival Adonis 
at the Folies Bergéres, the monkey 
who could not talk. And about this 
rivalry and the love of Faho’s mas- 
ter for Dora, the tight-rope walker, 
the plot turns prettily. 

By all means go to see The Mon- 
key Talks.—At the National The- 
ater. A. MCC, S. 


Emsers.—Henry Miller—who is 
too good an actor for his latest 
medium—and Laura Hope Crews 
in a play not far enough from the 
French! 
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The audience was worth watch- 
ing. With a stolid and awful calm 
they sat unwinking through four 
acts of the double infidelities of a 
husband and wife, the ruining of a 
young girl’s life, the substitution of 
one illegitimate child for another, 
and, worse than anything else, the 
discussion in one scene of whether 
the unborn infant should be allowed 
to enter life or not. 

The sole protest the reviewer 
heard was a dispute between a hus- 
band and wife in row L that lasted 
all evening as to which one had 
been responsible for getting the 
tickets “to the beastly thing.” “It 
was you dragged me here,” accused 
the husband. “How was I to 
know?” wailed the wife. This hon- 
est-tired-business-man then  ad- 
dressed, sotto voce, the “hero” of 
the play, Francois Laurent, “You 
bounder! I'd like to give you a 
punch in the jaw.” 

There were probably others in the 
audience who felt the same way, 
but they made no sign.—At the 
Henry Miller Theater. A. MCC. Ss. 


THe Great Gatssy.—The villain 
of every virtue is a character as old 
as fiction; and though Gatsby is far 
from being a villain, he towers head 
and shoulders above the foolish folk 
about him—he is reminiscent of 
types in Bret Harte and Dumas, 
men on a grand scale who do ig- 
noble things in the pursuit of some 
passion or ideal dear and sacred to 
them. 

In the case of Jay Gatsby the 
ideal is his love for a society girl 
who has not even the strength of 
character to remain faithful to the 
bond between them, the unsanc- 
tioned union formed on the eve of 
Gatsby’s departure for France. 

But she and her world form the 
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very core and heart of Gatsby’s am- 
bition, and to be on the same Long- 
Island-country-estate level with her 
he pursues fortune by whatever 
road is smoothest, yet always with 
a certain disdain of fortune’s favors, 
and lavishness in passing them on 
to others. He might be the Count 
of Monte Cristo on his opulent es- 
tate, through whose hospitable 
gates drift people “in society” and 
people from Broadway. 

But Daisy, still loving Gatsby af- 
ter a fashion, is held from open 
scandal, not by principle but by 
fear, and loses even what honesty 
may lie in being a downright sin- 
ner. Gatsby’s fantastic ambitions 
crash down before her confusing 
insincerities; and it is only another 
of life’s little ironies that Gatsby in 
the end is shot by the chauffeur 
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who believes he is the betrayer of 
his wife, while it is really Daisy’s 
husband who is the guilty man. 

An unpleasant plot,—the drama 
is taken by Owen Davis from the 
novel by F. Scott Fitzgerald,—but 
James Rennie’s portrayal of Gatsby 
is one of the best pieces of acting 
New York has seen this winter, sub- 
tle and sympathetic. He indicates it 
all—the man too large for the course 
he has taken, his sense of honor in 
dishonor, his awkward playing of a 
game not worth playing. 

Florence Eldridge as Daisy looked 
the part, and acted it well enough 
for the audience to hate her for her 
shiftiness; and Margherita Sargent 
gave to a very small réle—Daisy’s 
mother in the prologue—originality 
and force—At the Ambassador 
Theater. A. MCC, S. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


1. November. 


THE GREEN Hat.—Katherine Cor- 
nell in a decadent drama, based on 
Michael Arlen’s hectic novel of that 
name.—At the Broadhurst Theater. 


2. December. 


THE VaGABOND KinG.—A musical 
play well worth seeing—with Den- 
nis King.—At the Casino Theater. 


Craic’s Wire.—A well-acted seri- 
ous play in which Miss Chrystal 
Herne carries off the honors—one 
of the season’s successes.—At the 
Morosco Theater. 


THE Enemy.—Channing  Pol- 
lock’s propaganda peace drama 
and much talk about it.—At the 
Times Square Theater. 


Dearest ENEMY.—A popular mu- 
sical play with Helen Ford and 
Charles Purcell.—At the Knicker- 
bocker Theater. 


3. January. 


CuHarLot’s Review.—The bpril- 
liant trilogy, Miss Beatrice Lillie, 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence, and Mr. 
Buchanan, keep this review up to 
its high standard.—At the Selwyn 
Theater. 


TweELveE Mites Ovt.—An excit- 
ing melodrama of rum runners, by 
Wm. Anthony McGuire, author of Six 
Cylinder Love.—At the Playhouse. 


Tue Last or Mrs, CHEYNEY.— 
Ina Claire in a brilliant comedy by 
Lonsdale. One of the best things 
in town.—At the Fulton Theater. 
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THe Butrer AND EcGa Man.— 
Gregory Kelly in a very funny 
American comedy.—At the Long- 
acre Theater. 


A Lapy’s Virtuve.—Mary and 
Florence Nash in a brilliant play 
by Rachel Crothers, who is here 
at her best.—At the Bijou The- 
ater. 


ALIAS THE Degacon.—An amus- 
ing melodrama with Mr. Berton 
Churchill as the deacon.—At the 
Hudson Theater. 


4. February. 


THe Master BuiL_per.—The most 
poetical of Ibsen’s plays, with Eva 
Le Gallienne as a charming and im- 
pressive Hilda.—At the Princess 
Theater. 


Tue DyssuK.—One of the finest 
plays seen in New York in many 
years. 


The Neighborhood Play- 
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house gains fresh laurels in this 
Jewish drama of possession and 
exorcism.—At the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. 


THE SONG OF THE FLAME.—“A 
magnified operetta” of merit, pre- 
sented lavishly by Arthur Hammer- 
stein, with Tessa Kosta in good 
voice.—At the Forty-fourth Street 
Theater. 


THE Patsy.—Miss Claiborne Fos- 
ter in an average comedy with 
amusing moments.—At the Booth 
Theater. 


YounG Woop.tey.—Concerns the 
infatuation of an English schoolboy 
for an older woman more to be 
blamed than pitied.—At the Bel- 
mont Theater. 


Easy Virtue.—A brilliant play 
of English country life by Noel 
Coward with Jane Cowl as the star. 
—At the Empire Theater. 














The Ball and the Cross. 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A GREAT RELIGIOUS DEFENSE LEAGUE IN FRANCE. 


MERICAN Catholics are well 
acquainted with “The Na- 
tional Federation of Catholics” in 
France, marshaled under the baton 
of one of France’s greatest soldiers, 
General Castelnau, and they have 
expressed, from time to time, warm 
appreciation of the excellence of its 
work. Not so widely known is the 
Ligue des Droits du Religieux An- 
cien Combattant, popularly known 
in France as the Drac. 

This latter League is destined to 
achieve for itself the recognition 
that it merits, for it has already 
played, and is likely to continue to 
play, an important part in the 
struggle for religious liberty, and in 
particular, for the recognition of 
the rights of the religious affected 
by the persecuting laws of the past 
twenty-five years. 

Reference to a few facts of his- 
tory may, at this juncture, be nec- 
essary. 

Under pressure from the Free- 
masons, several laws, passed dur- 
ing the Waldeck-Rousseau and 
Combes régime, deprived religious 


of their rights of association and of 
teaching (1901 and 1904). The 
law of 1901, especially, insidiously 
invited the religious congregations 
to apply for authorization, and 
when they had furnished the 
required information, — revealing 
their numerical strength and mate- 
rial status,—the promised authori- 
zation was shamelessly refused. 

It was then that tribunals dis- 
closed the real objective by order- 
ing the dispersal of the religious 
congregations, and the “liquida- 
tion”—in reality, the confiscation— 
of their property. Thus, it hap- 
pened that a great deal of such 
property was taken over by the 
Government, and so it happens 
that the American tourist may to- 
day contemplate the “Grande Char- 
treuse,” empty and silent—for all 
its great historic associations—be- 
cause the Government arrogates to 
itself the title of propriétaire. 

Many other religious establish- 
ments, monasteries, and convents, 
have been confiscated, without com- 
pensation. 
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It may not, however, be generally 
known that the colleges hitherto 
conducted by religious have never 
ceased to function, thanks to the 
devotedness of the personnel, eccle- 
siastical and lay, and that they are 
in a very prosperous condition. 
Owing to the ample generosity of 
Catholics, it was possible to redeem 
the majority of those establish- 
ments from the fate that now 
threatens so many of the convents 
—that of falling slowly and surely 
into ruins. 

The religious, menaced with dis- 
persal in the name of the law, made 
provision for their novices and stu- 
dents in foreign countries. Their 


priests and professed members re- 
mained in France, and from insig- 
nificant groups, grew into larger 
and more efficient bodies devel- 
oping a tendency towards the re- 
constitution of their communities. 
By the year 1914, they had, nearly 


everywhere, “driven a coach and 
four” through the hateful laws, de- 
spite some very futile essays by the 
Government to hamper their prog- 
ress. They lived according to their 
rules, and good works grew apace. 

Then the Great War burst forth, 
and those who had too readily ex- 
iled themselves returned to place 
themselves and their lives at the 
service of la Patrie. 

If they had not quite forgotten 
the persecutions they had endured, 
they did not, however, attribute 
them to their beloved land, but 
rather to a reckless band of politi- 
cians, animated by the spirit of the 
Kulturkampf; and so they hero- 
ically sacrificed themselves, as they 
had always hitherto sacrificed 
themselves, for the common weal. 
Hundreds of religious died on the 
various battlefields during the Great 
War. 
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When the war was over, the sur- 
viving religious and their superiors, 
rightly considering that they had a 
new claim to remain in France, pro- 
ceeded to reéstablish, as circum- 
stances permitted, as many commu- 
nities as possible. As a conse- 
quence, the religious costume began 
to appear again on the streets and 
in the pulpits. 

This progress was continued un- 
til the advent of the Radico-Social- 
istic Cartel after the elections of 
May, 1924, when the ministerial 
declarations of M. Herriot showed 
that his policy was to be “War on 
the Congregations,” by the applica- 
tion of the laws of 1901 and 1904. 

The Religieux Anciens Combat- 
tants defied his ultimatum, and 
unanimously resolved to resist this 
gross iniquity. Come what may, 
they would not go back into exile. 
The resistance was well organized 
by a Benedictine, the Rev. Dom F. 
J. Moreau, and a few friends. Af- 
ter appealing to their Catholic sym- 
pathizers, they founded the Drac, 
which comprises priests, regular 
and secular, religious, and lay asso- 
ciates. 

It is in their capacity as citizens 
that the members of the Drac seek 
to influence public opinion; that 
they claim equal rights of citizen- 
ship, and the abrogation of all leg- 
islation that applies to them as ex- 
ceptions, and deprives them of re- 
ligious freedom. 

The authorities and a certain sec- 
tion of the public would not be 
quick to understand the validity of 
a claim made by the religious, based 
on canon law, but the religious in- 
sist on an inalienable right, and 
this is the basic foundation of the 
claims that the Drac is pressing so 
energetically. 

If the Anciens Combattants have 
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taken the lead in this movement, 
the fact may in part be attributed to 
their militant spirit, which still per- 
sists, perhaps, but which must not 
be confounded with “the spirit of 
militarism,” the history of which, in 
France, makes rueful reading. 

It may be also predicated that 
public opinion is usually sympa- 
thetic towards men who have gen- 
erously suffered in order to pre- 
serve their native land from the 
horrors of slavery; therefore has 
this natural sentiment of gratitude 
been enlisted in favor of the new 
movement. 

The Religieux Anciens Combat- 
tants do not hold themselves aloof 
from their brothers in religion. 
They simply take their place in the 
vanguard, ready for the struggle 
with the Freemason clique which 
menaces their cause, and on which 
they will not readily turn their 
backs, once that the war is effec- 
tually begun. 

It is already one year since the 
Drac was started—what has it done 
in the interval? 

It has favorably influenced pub- 
lic opinion by organizing confer- 
ences; keeping up an indefatigable 
campaign in the papers; distribut- 
ing more than one million tracts; 
and causing to be posted thousands 
of propagandist bills all over the 
country. 

In ten months of action it has 
well utilized a budget of half a mil- 
lion francs, to which many friends 
in other countries have gladly con- 
tributed. To this may be added the 
numerous individual acts of benev- 
olence and devotedness of thou- 
sands of sympathizers, associates, 
and propagandist workers. 

The methods employed by the 
Drac are quite in touch with the 
times. 
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It has enlisted the cinema, the 
lantern lecture, the picture poster, 
and such like aids in its favor, as 
being likely to captivate the atten- 
tion of the masses, and to encour- 
age its real supporters and sympa- 
thizers. Its spirit is that of the 
poilu at Verdun and on the Somme, 
whose slogan under shell fire, 
“Never Say Die” or “They Shall Not 
Pass,” has been adopted by the 
Religieux Anciens Combattants in 
this, their present campaign. They 
are not afraid to fling defiance in 
the face of the common enemy, and 
the little Bulletin of the Drac is al- 
lowed to pursue the even tenor of 
its way with unruffled good humor 
and serenity 

It is thus that the Drac has suc- 
ceeded in enlightening public opin- 
ion, cheering up its friends, and 
adding considerably to the number 
of its supporters. 

Many more of the honest-minded 
public now understand, thanks to 
this intensive campaign, that the 
legislation against the religious or- 
ders is a direct violation of the 
principle of equality of all citizens 
before the law. To recognize injus- 
tice is to condemn it. 

It may be asked if there are any 
further good effects. Well, there 
are! It is also due to the prompt 
and vigorous action of the Drac 
that a new exodus of religious was 
prevented. What happened in 
1901 was not repeated in 1924. 
Then many communities, in antici- 
pation of the expulsion orders, went 
into exile, thus sparing their perse- 
cutors the odium of coming to drive 
them forth. In 1924 it was, hap- 
pily, otherwise. The united front 
of the resistance offered by the 
Drac intimidated the Government 
from taking action, for the reli- 
gious, and others but recently back 
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from the trenches, where they had 
shown a noble contempt for death, 
affirmed that their resistance this 
time would be “even unto blood”; 
and because they had already given 
proof of the sincerity of their pro- 
fessions on the field of battle, their 
declarations were now worthy of 
credence. Therefore did their per- 
secutors hesitate. Martyrdom, they 
knew, would only serve to defeat 
their wicked designs. 

Even the most discreet inquiries 
made by the police were seized on 
by the Drac as matter for energetic 
protest in the press. The tactics of 
the enemy were now reduced to “all 
cry and no wool.” Certainly the 
Religieux Anciens Combattants 
showed very little of the spirit of 
conciliation. 

Only one community—and that 
was of the Poor Clares—was sur- 
prised into sending away, but for a 
time, some few of its Sisters. An- 


other community of the same order 
was summoned to disperse, but, 
supported by the Drac, awaited the 
coming of the evictors; but these, 
deeming prudence the better part of 
valor, decided to remain away. 
Since the month of May, 1924, 


therefore, the religious have re- 
mained peacefully in their places. 
To some few communities came a 
message from the Minister, opening 
up to them the prospects of spe- 
cially favorable treatment. This 
special favor they all promptly 
scorned, and thus was realized that 
unanimous entente among the con- 
gregations of men, that is a sure 
pledge of final victory. 

This unanimity of purpose grows 
stronger from day to day, and the 
phrase of Pére Doncceur, “We shall 
not go” (Nous ne partirons pas!) 
has been caught up as a watch- 
word. 
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M. Herriot, in the face of such op- 
position, found himself powerless to 
execute the orders from the Mason- 
ic lodges, and after the fall of his 
ministry, his successor in office 
found it more feasible to make his 
declarations less warlike; and so 
the truce continues up to the pres- 
ent. 

Nevertheless, the religious remain 
ever on the alert. They do not de- 
ceive themselves, nor are they de- 
ceived by the welcome lull in hostil- 
ities. They know it is their unity, 
their determination, and, above all, 
the excellent system of defense or- 
ganized by the Drac, that consti- 
tute, in harmony with the National 
Catholic Federation, their best safe- 
guard. The Freemasons have not 
laid down their arms—they do not 
intend to do so! However, they 
have yet to wait for their final vic- 
tory. 

It may be asked, “What is the fu- 
ture policy of the Drac?” The re- 
ply is this: It will strive to make 
the present state of affairs an ac- 
complished fact—firmly established 
as a right. Its aim will be the re- 
peal of the infamous laws enacted 
against the religious. 

In other words, the religious seek 
the abolition of all legislation that 
would single them out as excep- 
tions; that seeks to brand them 
as disloyal citizens, and belittle 
them before the people of their own 
eountry and of the whole world. 
They will have nothing less than 
the full recognition of their rights 
of association and of living in com- 
mon. They claim that the right 
to teach, on the very same condi- 
tions as are exacted from other 
French teachers, should be legally 
extended to them. 

As a matter of fact, they do ac- 
tually live in common, but this au- 














dacity exposes them to surprise vis- 
its from the police, which must be 
a source of annoyance to honest 
people. 

There is no need to ask if reli- 
gious actually teach in the schools 
and colleges, and to fear that, if 
they do, the violation of the law of 
1904 may entail the closing of these 
establishments. So far the Govern- 
ment has not thought fit to be too 
inquisitive in the matter. 

The French religious continue to 
press for a status, legal and equita- 
ble. This they have not got; for it 
is but mockery to designate as legal 
status those harassing laws, dictat- 
ed by sectarian hatred, condemning 
them to exile and extinction. 

They are grimly determined not 
to disperse, but to keep together, 
and sooner or later it must become 
evident to an intelligent Govern- 
ment, that the obvious thing to do 
is to restore to them the common 
rights of citizens. 

The justice of their claims gives 
them great confidence. This jus- 
tice begins to assert itself—thanks 
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to the strenuous activity of the 
Drac—in the sight of those who 
have hitherto been deceived as to 
the significance of the laws of re- 
pression. 

The people of France have an in- 
nate sense of justice, and will sus- 
tain those claims when they un- 
derstand that they are not for 
privilege, but for a common 
right. 

Finally, it may be repeated that 
the French religious are keenly 
alive to the necessity of pressing 
home their advantage, and that all 
the different orders and congrega- 
tions participate by various means 
in this common action. They pre- 
sent one united front to the enemy; 
one common resolve sustains them 
all; and they, each and all, com- 
mend the issue, with great confi- 
dence, to God. 

They are comforted, too, beyond 
measure, by the thought, that in 
their struggle, they shall have the 
best sympathies of the valiant 
Catholics of America. 

JosEPH DassoONVILLE, S.J. 











HE Institut Catholique of Paris 
recently celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its foundation. Its 
scholarly record is revealed by list- 
ing some of the great scientists 
who have been members of its fac- 
ulty. To name only a few: The 
chemist, Lemoine, member of the 
Academy of Sciences; the geologist, 
De Lapparent, perpetual secretary 
of this academy; M. Branly, whose 
scientific researches made possible 
recent developments in radio; Msgr. 
Duchesne, member of the French 
Academy and famous historian; 


THE IDEA OF A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 






Abbé Rousselot, one of the founders 
of the science of phonetics; Paul 
Bureau, noted sociologist; and, fi- 
nally, its present rector, Msgr. 
Baudrillard, member of the French 
Academy—to say nothing of other 
eminent professors in theology and 
philosophy. 

At a large gathering in Paris, on 
November 25th, at which were as- 
sembled the élite of French thought, 
the late Cardinal Mercier, speakingin 
the name of all the Catholic univer- 
sities of the world, thus defined the 
raison d’étre of these institutions: 
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“We celebrate to-day the glories 
of a Catholic university. A univer- 
sity reaches far beyond the bound- 
aries of the country in which it 
happens to be established; it opens 
the doors to the élite of the world, 
and belongs to humanity. A Cath- 
olic university belongs in a particu- 
lar way to the Catholic Church and 
distributes its benefits not only to 
the Church but to society at large. 

“The universities are the well- 
springs of intellectual progress. 
The human intelligence seeks to en- 
compass the whole realm of nature. 
Nothing in this vast domain is be- 
yond its endeavors. It observes 


facts and, by way of induction, 
finds out the properties and the 
laws that govern all things, and in 
this way endeavors to penetrate na- 
ture in its deepest foundations, to 
explain its processes and its very 
being, with the ever-expectant hope 


of mastering it, or, as the Latin 
word expresses it so forcibly, to 
comprehend it, cum-prehendere. 

“In this duel between the mind 
and reality universal codperation 
is absolutely necessary. Tradition 
preserves the fields already con- 
quered, genius puts its finger on the 
unexplored. Its discoveries push 
back the boundaries of the un- 
known and bring about the prog- 
ress of science, thereby increasing 
the social inheritance of the race, 
those possessions of that faculty 
that makes man to be man, the 
riches of the intellect. 

“For this reason it is necessary 
that all take part in this codperative 
enterprise. First come those who 
have a thirst for truth; they conse- 
crate themselves with great disin- 
terestedness to research. Their dis- 
ciples, those who will always remain 
followers and those who will one 
day replace them as intellectual 
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leaders and extend their conquests, 
are the channels of transmission 
to the next generation. The civil 
authorities have the duty to bestow 
a generous solicitude upon the 
thinking élite, respecting and pro- 
tecting their freedom and thereby 
expressing the gratitude of the na- 
tion they represent. The nation it- 
self will nearly always spontane- 
ously show its appreciation and es- 
teem for those she recognizes as pi- 
oneers of intellectual progress. 

“The university is this great liv- 
ing body where thought dominates, 
where all these forces that elevate 
the standards of humanity meet. 
For these reasons the Institut Ca- 
tholique of Paris, by establishing 
in 1875 a new center of university 
culture, has well merited the grati- 
tude of humanity. 

“Let me add further that the in- 
stitution, by taking on the charac- 
ter of a Catholic university, has 
merited the gratitude also of Mother 
Church. 

“In the Middle Ages, as soon as 
the Church had rebuilt the ruins of 
the fallen Roman Empire and civi- 
lized the barbarians whom she had 


led to Christ, she provided for the 


intellectual formation of her clergy, 
and created, as soon as she had the 
means and was given the liberty to 
do so, those important centers of 
education called in history Studium 
generale, the center of all intellec- 
tual activity and later the univer- 
sities, associations of professors and 
disciples, magistrorum et schola- 
rium, namely, among others, the 
universities of Bologne, Paris, Ox- 
ford, Cologne, Padua, Naples, Sala- 
manca, and Louvain. 

“What the university accom- 
plishes in the secular world, a Cath- 
olic university is called to bring 
about in the society of the faithful. 











“Here also the work is codpera- 
tive. The thinkers open the way, 
the Pope and bishops distribute, as 
far as lies in their power, their fa- 
vors and guarantee their protec- 
tion. The faithful contribute, and 
the clergy and laity alike extend 
their esteem and encouraging sym- 
pathy. 

“It should not be that cultivated 
men, who have the noble ambition 
to develop themselves in the domain 
of the profane sciences, should feel 
a lack of mental balance because 
their religious training has not kept 
pace with their scientific develop- 
ment. All the powers of a man’s 
mind must be harmoniously devel- 
oped. Alongside the faculties of 
sciences, of letters, of law, of medi- 
cine, civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing, there will be the faculty of the- 
ology, whose vitalizing rays will 
penetrate these other faculties, and 
it, itself, with the faculty of phi- 
losophy so closely associated with 
it, will benefit by this intellec- 
tual intercourse, brought about 
through contact with the masters 
who apply themselves to the disci- 
plines of the secular sciences. The 
codperation of these various facul- 
ties is a high guarantee of stability, 
of power, and of unity. 
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“What the founders of Catholic 
universities have had in mind to ac- 
complish has been realized. In 
Paris and in the younger French 
universities, in Louvain, Fribourg, 
and at Washington, the Catholic 
university has been for the nation 
a powerful lever. Secondary educa- 
tion has been improved; the spirit 
of studies has been intensified; the 
prestige of the clergy has been en- 
hanced; and if here and there one 
still ventures to speak of the in- 
compatibility of science and faith, 
his words fall upon deaf ears. The 
answer is at hand: ‘We have our 
Catholic universities.’ 

“We have them all over the world 
where the governments permit us 
to bring them into being and to de- 
velop them. 

“We have just cited Paris, Lou- 
vain, Fribourg, and Washington. 
We soon will be able to name Nij- 
megen and Milan. Let the League 
of Nations proclaim to-morrow that 
henceforth in all civilized countries 
Catholics too will be granted liberty 
of higher education and immediate- 
ly we will initiate an intellectual re- 
vival which will be for the privileged 
beneficiaries of the present régime 
a stimulus rather than a peril.” 
Cu. MERCIER. 
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UNIVERSITY MANNERS. 
Nowadays. 


One of the worst traditions in 
this respect is in a certain large 
male institution which specializes 
in such niceties as “ice cream” 
trousers long since lost to laundry 
ways. This peculiar type of un- 
washed degradation is offensive to 
an appalling degree. A pair of once 
immaculate flannels, uncleansed 
since prep-school days, thrust into 
high flapping galoshes, topped by a 
shag of ancient sheepskin, and worn 
through sunshine, slush, and win- 
ter storm,—this, according to the 
campus critics, constitutes a stand- 
ard of sartorial elegance to which 
they object. In other colleges it is 
blue jeans; more often it is cordu- 
roy, ancient corduroy, long past re- 
tirement age. Or it is some other 
sartorial idiosyncrasy, such as the 
highly colored checkerboard shirts, 
now being taken over even by the 
co-eds,—clothing well suited to 
back-yard slop work, but an offense 
to classroom decorum, or what 
ought to be decorum. 


The Quadwrangler of The Boston 
Evening Transcript is unhappy be- 
cause, having to ride to town fre- 
quently with college students, both 
sexes, “always the story has been 
the same—either loud conversation 
about silly, trivial affairs, or equally 
loud pronouncements in weighty 
affairs designed to impress upon all 
and sundry the speaker’s profound 
knowledge. Then, in the moment 


when lips weren’t moving, hands 
and feet were, all resulting in the 
fooling and horseplay that is every 
boy’s privilege but no particular joy 
to the adult who can’t help hearing 
or seeing.” He continues, “The old- 
time freshman was not so noisy, ex- 
cept on those occasions when condi- 
tions made it almost necessary that 
an athletic victory be celebrated in a 
way that was legal then but illegal 
now. Perhaps he thought as much 
of himself, but he didn’t insist that 
everybody else should share his 
good opinion. Specifically, while 
riding in public conveyances with 
his fellows, he had some respect for 
the rights of others. Seldom did he 
and his comrades act as though the 
car belonged exclusively to them, 
something which present-day fresh- 
men almost never fail to do.” 

Now this is all deplorable, of 
course, because it is so very imma- 
ture, so noneducative, and so non- 
exemplary. The equally rude group 
of unrestrained youth outside the 
college may at times need better 
manners also, and where are they 
to look for standards in these re- 
spects but to the highly selected 
group of more favored youth in the 
colleges? 


After all is said, good manners 
are the bedrock of civilization. The 
world has gone to the bad more than 
once because of bad manners be- 
tween nations, and the lesson is the 
same in matters of lesser concern. 
Our jazzed culture everywhere 
needs smoother articulation, more 
oiling of parts, more rhythm and 
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melody, less of noisy surprise and 
boisterous challenge,— needs, in 
short, better manners. The college 
sees this fact, as it foresees almost 
every fact worth while, and the 
campus critics propose that it be 
remedied. 


One of the greatest breeders of 
bad manners, surviving in some as 
yet adolescent college communities, 
is the utterly inexcusable brutality 
and boorishness displayed in initia- 
tions and class hazing programs. 
One college daily recently described 
an initiation of an “honorary” soci- 
ety, which consisted in “the inflic- 
tion of various indignities by a 
group of red clad and red painted 
adult males upon another group, 
bound and prostrate upon a dray. 
The latter were vigorously if not 
viciously bastinadoed, and most 
thoroughly soaked with a _ hose. 
There was not a spark of good hu- 
mor or dignity in the whole per- 
formance. It seemed to be pure 
brutality, recklessness, and child- 
ishness.... It is hardly conceiv- 
able that a whole group of promi- 
nent upper-classmen can _ inflict 
such brutal indignities, much less 
submit to them. It does seem that, 
if the society cannot impart some 
dignity, interest, or good whole- 
some fun to the ceremony, they had 
better spare the public.” 


colleges each 
member of the freshman class is 
met at the railroad station by a 
deputation of sophomores, equipped 
with various instruments of torture, 
such as hair clippers, war paint, 


“At all 


paddles, etc. When the innocent 
freshman emerges from the train, 
these representatives of the sopho- 
more class fall upon him with 
shouts of joy, immediately giving 
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him a convict’s hair cut with the 
clippers and ruining the clothes he 
happens to be wearing with the 
paint. After this each sophomore 
takes a good swipe at the posterior 
portion of the freshman’s anatomy. 
When this ritual is completed, the 
freshman is sent along to his dormi- 
tory, while the bloodthirsty sophs 
operate on another victim.” 

“After the freshman arrives at 
the dormitory, he finds upper-class- 
men in the same building, who 
guarantee to make his life miser- 
able for the entire year.” 


—What the Colleges are Doing (Ginn & Co.), 
January, 1926. 


In the “Good Old Days.” 


The Paris students may roughly 
be divided into three classes: those 
who lived in seminaries, those who 
lived in monasteries, and those who 
lived as best they could. The prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the city appear 
to have been at first tradesmen, pub- 
licans, furriers, jewellers, barbers, 
cutlers, mercers, tavern-keepers, 
and sellers of tapestry and parch- 
ment, who made their money by the 
students; with thousands of Jews, 
and women of ill-fame. Paris, in 
early days, must have presented a 
spectacle of great public disorder, 
debauchery, and crime. The pro- 
fessors, in great part, were reck- 
less adventurers—a sort of wild 
knight-errants, who scoured the 
country in search of excitement for 
the mind, and money for the pocket. 
The students were, in the main, dis- 
orderly youths, living in the very 
centre of corruption, without con- 
trol, loving a noisy, dissipated life 
in town. Some were destitute, 
quarrelling with prostitutes and var- 
lets, and filling the tribunals with 
their scandals and litigations, liv- 





ing on charity or in hospitia; others 
were rich and lordly, great spend- 
thrifts, and swaggerers, and devoid 
of every virtue except, perhaps, the 
gift of faith, studying, if at all, to 
know—from mere curiosity; or to 
be known—out of pure conceit. 
They would rollick, and row, and 
stream in and out of the schools, 
like swarms of hornets, buzzing, 
and litigating, and quarrelling with 
one another, upsetting every sem- 
blance of discipline and order. 
They simply went to Paris for ex- 
citement and adventure, to fill their 
bodies and minds with whatever 
could minister to their cravings. 
These young Martinets, as_ they 
were called, would acknowledge no 
master, but the impulse of the mo- 
ment; and their conduct, at length, 
became so unbearable, that, by 
charter, they were excluded from 
all the privileges of Paris students. 
In the evenings, and towards night- 
fall, the taverns in those narrow, 
crooked streets, would be filled with 
the fumes of their liquors, and the 
streets would echo again with their 
boisterous mirth, and to the sound 
of the voices of troubadours, min- 
nesingers, and minstrels, who loved 
good cheer, and were never so hap- 
py as when gaily singing love-songs, 
or dealing out satire upon people in 
high places, to the ring of the joy- 
ous, thoughtless laugh of the Paris 
student. As the drink passed round, 
the mirth would become more pro- 
nounced. Words would be dealt 
out, interspersed with knocks and 
blows: the tavern would become a 
scene of indescribable uproar and 
confusion, with students, and wom- 
en, and noisy rakings of the town, 
till the mass of them would swarm 
out irregularly, and choke the nar- 
row street—shouting and yelling, 
and brandishing their daggers, as 
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they parted company, some, to their 
lodgings; others, to crown their 
night’s debauch by waking up and 
insulting the sleeping citizens. 
Bloodshed was frequent in these 
brawls; death was not uncommon. 
The confusion would, at times, 
spread to the people. There would 
be a general town-and-gown fight. 
Pegge, in his life of Bishop Gros- 
setete, speaks of a tumult at Ox- 
ford in the thirteenth century, in 
which the brother of the Papal Leg- 
ate was struck down by a bow-shot, 
and which was of so violent a char- 
acter even for those reckless days, 
that the numbers of the University 
dwindled away from thirty thou- 
sand to six thousand 

The elections of professors gave 
a great opening to bitterness, jeal- 
ousy, and contention. The custom 
at Paris was, at one time, for the 
different “nations” to elect a reader 
of ethics. But this practice led to 


so many brutal outrages, that it 
had, at length, to be done away with 
altogether. 

—Tase Very Reverenp Rocer Bene VavuGHAn, 


0.S.B., Saint Thomas of Aquin (London, 1871), 
Vol. I. pp. 373-377. 


-— 
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Dante Six Hunprep Years AGo. 


Six hundred years is a long while, 
more than four times the whole life 
of a Nation. Call back to mind, one 
after another, the vicissitudes of 
our Republic, the succession of par- 
ties and of burning questions, the 
generations of statesmen, the steady 
march of population from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, the great dis- 
ruption and subsequent reunion, 
the change from isolation on a dis- 
tant shore to close neighborhood in 
all the world’s affairs, the transfor- 
mation of industry and society by 
steam, by electricity, by chemistry; 
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and multiply the sum of all this by 
four. It is a long time for a poet’s 
work to live. 

Six hundred years ago the whole 
known world was clustered to- 
gether on one quarter of the earth’s 
surface; the rest was all emptiness, 
fearful, yet alluring in its mystery; 
and by far the greater portion, even 
of the lands whereof men spoke, 
was a realm of myth, peopled by 
weird creatures, the offspring of 
imagination. In those days our 
globe, forever still, stood at the cen- 
tre of the universe, which formed a 
bigger sphere around it; circling 
about the earth were sundry trans- 
parent heavens, one beyond the 
other, carrying in their rotations 
the celestial bodies perceptible to 
the human eye. Such was Dante’s 
world, a world which, according to 
the best science of that age, had 
lasted but a few thousand years 
and was to last but a few hundred 
years longer, its entire history, its 
entire existence being packed into a 
period of some seven thousand 
years, between Creation and Judg- 
ment Day. Had Dante been told 
that his fame would endure six 
hundred years, he would have 
smiled incredulously; for he did 
not believe the world would last so 
long. 

Small as was Dante’s physical 
world in space and in time, corre- 
spondingly great was the sense of 
infinity beyond. The less room 
given to matter, the more room 
open to spirit; the more petty the 
bulk of mundane affairs, the vaster 
the scope of wonder and of wor- 
ship. The abstract, the spiritual, 
the divine loomed gigantic in pro- 
portion to the puny earth. On the 
other hand, the little finite round 
universe known to man was better 
and more generally known than is 
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our immense, shapeless, unimagi- 
nable universe of to-day. Not the 
astronomer alone, but the laborer, 
even the man of letters, knew all 
the stars, and when they rose and 
when they set and how their orbits 
were related. When lamps were 
scarce, the lights of heaven were 
more precious; when clocks and 
calendars were few, close heed 
was given to the great dial of 
the sky. 

Such was the world, and such 
was man, six hundred years ago. 
In all the material aspects of civi- 
lization, humanity was far closer to 
ancient Egypt, or to ancient Baby- 
lon, than to the conditions in which 
we live. For science, advancing at 


a rate of multiplying acceleration, 
has in the last two centuries alone 
made more progress than in all the 
hundreds of thousands of years 
during which a human race has ex- 
isted on our planet. Science, phys- 


ical science, it is that has so won- 
derfully expanded, and in its ex- 
pansion transformed the external 
features of life. But science is not 
wisdom; and in wisdom who shall 
say that we have advanced at all? 
Is not the world just as foolish as 
ever, and just as wicked? Do men 
think more rationally or act more 
unselfishly? It were prudent not to 
press the question, lest the answer 
prove to be worse than a simple 
negative. Who shall say that men, 
in two hundred, in six hundred, 
nay, in two thousand years, have in 
the least improved their knowledge 
and their understanding of one an- 
other? Who shall affirm that they 
have gained in artistry? Who shall 
deny that since Dante’s day they 
have immeasurably lost in spiritual 
intuition? 

Such as it was, better on one side, 
worse on another, similar to our ex- 
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perience in some things, bafflingly 
unlike in other, more obvious ones, 
Dante’s age lies six hundred years 
behind us, in a remote, all but for- 
gotten past. Yet out of that hazy 
distance calls a voice—not a voice 
that is faint and fading, but a tone 
that like an organ note swells loud- 
er and even louder as the centuries 
goon. It is a voice of a poet, calling 
from his age to ours. What means 
its persistent appeal? Why should 
we be stirred to the very depths by 
the voice of a world that had so lit- 
tle in common with ours? For the 
caller is not even one of the van- 
ished mighty: no king, no prelate; 
only a poet. Only a citizen of a little 
city, long ago, when nations were 
just beginning to take shape; not 
even a citizen all his days, but for 
his last twenty years an outcast, de- 
pendent on chance and charity. 
Why must we listen to his call? 
Other great voices still reach us 


from the past, from a past equally 
far away, or farther; but they are 
sustained and reinforced by circum- 


stance. We lend ear to the proph- 
ets of the Old Testament, to the 
voice that rises from Patmos, be- 
cause we believe them to be spokes- 
men of God; they are a part of the 
Christian religion, and as long as 
that religion shall last, they cannot 
fail to find a hearing. We still 
hearken (though less and less will- 
ingly) to Homer, to Sophocles, to 
Virgil, because they belong to the 
tradition of the schools; they are, 
or have been, a part of occidental 
education; they persist as long as 
the classical ideal maintains itself; 
but as the old humanities unhappily 
lose their hold, those grand, sweet 
voices grow faint and distant, to the 
irreparable loss of educated men. 
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Dante’s immortality is assured by 
no similar support: he is neither 
an acknowledged prophet of the 
Church nor an accepted textbook 
of the schools; he is only a poet, 
singing all alone. But when he 
calls, we listen. 

We listen, first of all, because 
the sweetness of that voice compels 
us. Like the voice of the Siren in 
the poet’s dream, it “wholly satis- 
fies” us, and, when once we have 
caught it, we cannot turn away. 
Gently rippling, voluptuous, lim- 
pid, grand, majestic, terrible by 
turns, it varies endlessly, as does 
the flow of human emotion; it an- 
swers every longing of the human 
heart. And, with all its beauty, it 
is never empty sound: not a phrase, 
not a word is without its message, 
a message worthy of remembrance 
and reflection. Never a poem more 
compactly written than the Divine 
Comedy; never was a work of 
art more heavily freighted with 
thought. And never, in the whole 
realm of art, was another work con- 
ceived with such daring, such sub- 
lime imagination. Other poets 
have dulcetly recorded part impres- 
sions; others, more original, have 
concocted novel compounds of old 
sensations and ideas; but to Dante 
it was reserved to conceive a new 
world of the intangible, to lend 
actual presence to the immaterial, 
to create a Heaven with no earthly 
ingredients save light and music, a 
kingdom of love and gladness eter- 
nal, infinite in extent, endless in 
variety, perfect in the fitness of its 
many mansions. Never before, and 
never since, has art brought man- 
kind so close to pure spirit. 


—C. H. Granvcent, Discourses on Dante 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press), pp.5-9- 





Foreign Periodicals. 


AUTHORS, REVIEWERS, AND 
PUBLISHERS. 


READING between the lines of an 
article entitled “Coddling Catholic 
Literature,” which has lately ap- 
peared in the pages of America, we 
suspect that our editorial brethren 
in New York have been receiving 
letters closely resembling certain 
communications which the postman 
brings to our own office. America 
truly exclaims, “Not every Catholic 
book is a masterpiece.” Yet Cath- 
olic reviewers are expected, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, to magnify the 
merits and minify the faults of al- 
most every book which bears the 
name of a co-religionist on the title- 
page. Our New York contemporary 
has had the courage to say that 
while a reviewer “must commend 
what is scholarly and clever and 
artistic in a book, so must he point 
out what is silly or futile, inaccu- 
rate or trashy. He must be bold in 
the face of the author’s vanity, and 
the loyalty of the author’s admirers, 
and he must not be troubled by the 
accusation that he is discouraging 
Catholic literary effort.” These are 
sound words. But we must beware 
of going to the opposite extreme. 
Some Catholic critics, in their zeal 
for high standards of scholarship 
and good English among us, are 
more tolerant of shortcomings in a 
Protestant than in a Catholic book. 
The Abbé Roux made the profound 
remark that “a certain kind of evil- 
speaking proceeds from love”; and 
this applies in the brotherhood of 
letters as well as in the family. A 


reviewer is in honour bound to be 
just to the author and to the public 
equally. When he “crabs” a Cath- 
olic book by remorselessly applying 
tests more severe than those which 
he applies to other publications, he 
is unjustly coming between the au- 
thor and his due reward. When, on 
the contrary, he is excessively good- 
natured to a slipshod writer, or to 
some vain person who ought not to 
write at all, he is inducing Catholic 
readers to spend their money and 
time on books which are worthy of 
neither, and this is an act of injus- 
tice. 

We should like to hear America’s 
opinion on a point which is often 
discussed among Catholic editors. 
When a reviewer is honestly of 
opinion that a particular book is 
wholly superfluous, and that it has 
no reason for public existence save 
the author’s desire to see himself in 
print, what ought he todo? We are 
thinking of the many cases in which 
the book contains nothing definitely 
objectionable, but is, as we have 
said, superfluous. Many reviewers 
decide that the best thing to do in 
such instances is to do nothing. 
Every well-conducted paper regu- 
larly publishes a list of “New Books 
Received,” from which friends of 
the author may learn that his vol- 
ume may be bought from a certain 
publisher at a certain price. Is it 
better to print a review saying that 
the book is commonplace or to leave 
the matter entirely alone? Our 
own feeling is that the latter course 
is generally to be preferred. Cases 
arise, however, when a pretentious 
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title or an exaggerated preface com- 
pel a reviewer to prick the author’s 
conceit so that his illusion may be 
destroyed before it becomes too ex- 
pensive. 

Another question worth discuss- 
ing is that of books issued by well- 
known publishers at the expense of 
the authors. Not only among Cath- 
olics but in the literary world gen- 
erally we think it would do good to 
put this kind of publishing on a 
more candid basis. There is not the 
slightest disgrace in a publisher ob- 
taining from an author either 
money down cr a guarantee against 
loss; and it is certainly not dis- 
creditable to an author that no com- 
mercial firm should be found will- 
ing to take the whole risk of issu- 
ing his work, seeing that some of 
the world’s first masterpieces in lit- 
erature and music have been neg- 
lected in the author’s lifetime and 
have brought him hardly any pecu- 


niary reward. We should do well, 


however, to consider whether it 
would not be better in the long run 
to describe this class of books as 
“Published for the Author.” The 
words could be placed in square 
brackets at the foot of the title-page 
or on the back thereof. Only for a 
short time would they be disadvan- 
tageous. We are aware that this 
proposal has many enemies. A 
publisher likes to conceal the fact 
that he is not a liberal Maecenas, 
cheerfully losing his money on 
works too exquisite to pay their 
way. An author winces before the 
possible taunt, “He couldn’t get his 
book taken up on its merits.” 
Against these disadvantages we can 
set such solid gains as candour and 
reality. No reviewer worth consid- 
ering will think worse of a publish- 
er for doing this class of business 
instead of leaving it to sharks; and 
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when he comes across a really good 
book published at the author’s ex- 
pense he will feel bound to give his 
brother-artist a bit of help towards 
recouping the money he has laid 


out. 
—The Tabiet (London), January 23, 1926. 
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War LyInc. 


In his Rectorial address at Edin- 
burgh on November 6th, Mr. Bald- 
win once more showed that he is 
more than a mere politician. He 
spoke of “Truth and Politics,” and 
lamented their habitual dissocia- 
tion, due, he opined, to the sup- 
posed necessities of war reflected in 
the quarrels of nations and parties. 
He owned with regret that politi- 
cians were regarded, justly, as un- 
truthful. He instanced the habitual 
setting of national interest above 
the moral law, on which we have 
constantly dilated, as displaying the 
taint that has always infected inter- 
national politics,.long before it was 
declared inevitable by Machiavelli: 

“Force and fraud are in war the 
two cardinal virtues, wrote the au- 
thor of Leviathan. The statesman’s 
goal is the preservation of the State, 
and reasons of State have been held 
to justify all policies whatsoever. 
In the arena of international rivalry 
and conflict men have placed patri- 
otism above truthfulness as the in- 
dispensable virtue of statesmen. 
“When the entire safety of a coun- 
try is at stake, no consideration of 
what is just or unjust, merciful or 
cruel, praiseworthy or shameful, 
must intervene,’ is a copy-book 
maxim from the pages of a well- 
known exponent of the art of gov- 
ernment. And it was a statesman 
much nearer our own time who 
said to a group of friends: ‘If we 
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had done for ourselves the things 
which we are doing for Italy, we 
should be great rascals.’ 

“The principles of Machiavelli,” 
the Premier continued, “were ac- 
cepted in Europe at any rate as late 
as the days of Cavour and Bis- 
marck. I wish to avoid the twen- 
tieth century and examples from 
among the living.” Otherwise, Mr. 
Baldwin might have quoted one at 
least of his colleagues, viz., Lord 
Birkenhead, and many popular 
newspapers. Can we wonder that 
Europe has fallen into its present 
deplorable condition? Like the 
wicked in the Book of Wisdom (v. 
6), Europe in its politics—the parti- 
tion of Poland, the seizure of Den- 
mark, the spoliation of the Holy 
See, the constant repudiation of 
treaties—“has erred from the way 
of truth and the light of justice has 
not shone upon her nor the sun of 
understanding dawned for her. She 
has indeed walked in difficult ways, 
but the way of the Lord she has 
not known.” Accordingly, can we 
question that, for spiritual health, 
and even material prosperity, she 
must return to the way of the Lord? 
“Let us take our stand upon public 
right and a law of nations,” said 
Mr. Baldwin, “with Grotius rather 
than with Machiavelli; let us seek 
to moralize our public intercourse 
and reduce the area of casuistry 
and duplicity.” And let us, we may 
add, as a practical beginning, re- 
cast those views of the past which 
were inspired by Machiavelli and 
cleanse from our histories all false- 
hood and racial prejudice. 


The lying, subtle, secret and sys- 
tematic, which was part of the war- 
policy of every side, and the effect 
of which was seen in the ready ac- 


ceptance of the “corpse-factory” 
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atrocity, lately exposed anew, but 
fathered originally by our propa- 
ganda department, is an excellent 
instance of the immorality insepa- 
rable from war. “To make armies 
go on killing one another,” says that 
candid soldier, Sir Ian Hamilton, in 
his book, “Friends of England,” “it 
is even more necessary to invent 
lies than flame-throwers and pois- 
on-gas.” And Signor Nitti, in “They 
Make a Desert,” employs the same 
metaphor. “Just as poison-gas was 
employed, so propaganda was em- 
ployed. ... For an enemy to be 
beaten he must before all else be 
hated: and for him to be hated 
every kind of crime must be as- 
cribed to him.” And so the press 
of every belligerent was filled with 
stories of “atrocities” committed by 
hostile populations, which have 
done much to make international 
amity impossible in this generation. 
The Foreign Office missed the other 
day an opportunity of making 
amends for the official support 
given to the “corpse-factory” myth, 
when a member brought the matter 
to the notice of the Government. A 
general repudiation of untruth as a 
method of hostile attack would be 
even more welcome, for, if it be con- 
tended that war cannot be waged 
without infamous lying of the sort, 
the Tolstoyans would be to some 
extent justified in their assertion of 


the essential immorality of fighting. 
—The Month (London), December, 1925. 


<i 
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“Tu Rex GLori_® CHRISTE.” 


Tue words of our Holy Father 
the Pope, whom we acknowledge as 
the mouthpiece of the Church and 
God’s earthly representative, have a 
weight that we can attach to the ut- 
terances of no other living person. 
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Therefore, dutiful Catholics may be 
well advised to turn for a while 
from their morning, evening and 
Sunday newspapers, and from much 
of the other reading with which 
they strive to kill boredom, in or- 
der to read the latest message of the 
present Holy Father... . 

The main purpose of the Pope’s 
letter is to institute the Feast of the 
Kingship of our Lord and to re- 
mind the world that many men 
have thrust Jesus Christ and His 
love out of their lives, and the ma- 
jority refuse to give either Him or 
His Commandments any place in 
politics or private affairs. The 
Epiphany picture of the King to 
whom kings gave kingly gifts is a 
lesson in symbol to all of high and 
low degree of the homage of mind, 
will and heart which should be giv- 
en to the only One really worthy of 
the full subjection of mankind. 

Our Lord never claimed kingship 
in the sense in which the world un- 
derstands it. ‘On many occasions, 
when the Jews, and even the Apos- 
tles, wrongly supposed that the 
Messias would restore the liberties 
and Kingdom of Israel, He repelled 
and denied such a_ suggestion. 
When the populace _thronged 
around Him in admiration and 
would have acclaimed Him King, 
He shrank from the honour and 
sought safety in flight.’ His tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem ‘rid- 
ing upon an ass and upon a foal the 
colt of an ass’ amid the acclama- 
tions of the multitude was followed 
by another procession and another 
cry, Crucifige—and this procession 
led not to an earthly throne, but to 
the Cross. The inscription that de- 
clared our Lord to be the King of 
the Jews was a Roman Governor’s 
jibe which annoyed the Jews, and 
was probably intended to annoy 
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them. The only earthly crown He 
wore was a crown of thorns. His 
kingdom is not of this world. “The 
gospels present this kingdom as one 
which men prepare to enter by pen- 
ance. The kingdom is opposed to 
none other than to that of Satan 
and to the power of darkness. It 
demands of its subjects a spirit of 
detachment from riches and earthly 
things, and a spirit of gentleness. 
They must hunger and thirst after 
justice, they must deny themselves 
and carry the cross.’ In short, the 
Kingdom of Christ is spiritual, and 
is concerned with spiritual things. 
Christ is the King of our hearts. 
“When men once recognize, both 
in private and in public life, that 
Christ is King, society will at last 
receive the great blessings of real 
liberty, well-ordered discipline, 
peace and harmony. Our Lord’s 
regal office invests the human au- 
thority of princes and rulers with 
a religious significance; it ennobles 
the citizen’s duty of obedience.’ 
The Jews reviled Christ the King 
with the cry: ‘We have no king 
but Cesar.’ The cry to-day is: 
“We have no king but self.’ We in 
our days have seen the fruits of the 
corporate selfishness that expresses 
itself in an excessive and disordered 
nationalism. We are still reaping 
the harvest of four and a half years 
of futile war. A League of Nations 
that hopes to prevent the repetition 
of such criminal follies must not 
leave Christ out of its deliberations. 
If all would yield to the sway of 
Christ—citizens, families, nations 
and rulers—then, in the words of 
another Pope (Leo XIII), ‘will many 
evils be cured; then will the law re- 
gain its former authority; peace 
with all its blessings be restored. 
Men will sheathe their swords and 
lay down their arms when all freely 
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acknowledge and obey the author- 
ity of Christ, and every tongue con- 
fesses that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
in the glory of God the Father.’ 
—Blackfriars (Oxford), February, 1926. 


in 
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“As OtTnHers SEE Us.” 


The Poor Pedestrian. 


Not long ago someone in this 
country was suggesting that our 
busy streets should be bridged, not 
so much that the pedestrian should 
have a safe means of crossing as 
that he should not inconvenience 
the motor-traffic by crossing just 
because and where he wanted to. 
An American architect shortly af- 
terwards “went one better” when, 
surveying London from the height 
of American experience, he predict- 
ed that before long the pedestrians 
would be confined to elevated pave- 


ments, leaving the enjoyment of the 
ground level entirely to the motor- 
ist. They have not yet reached that 
happy state even in America, but 
in the city of Washington they are 
“larning” the foot-passenger who is 
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foolish enough to imagine that pro- 
vided he does not wilfully obstruct 
the wheeled traffic he can cross, or 
attempt to cross, the streets at his 
own sweet will. Not he. Washing- 
ton is the place which has so many 
motor-cars that it cannot provide 
garages for them. One of its traffic 
inspectors told Sir Henry Maybury 
in the summer that there are 18,000 
motor-cars in the city which have 
to be always parked in the streets 
because they can never be garaged. 
In the day-time the congestion is 
such that pedestrians are allowed or 
forbidden to cross the streets by a 
system of signals, and 83 persons 
have just had summonses served on 
them for seeking to cross in defi- 
ance of the signals. It would ap- 
pear that either the motorists of 
Washington form the bulk of the 
population or that the walkers are 
a submissive as well as a despised 
section of the population. The duty 
of the pedestrian is to take all rea- 
sonable care, not to obstruct traffic 
wilfully, and to insist on his recog- 
nised legal right to use the roads. 


—The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Janu- 
ary 15, 1926. 








Editorial Comment. 


NE curious American supersti- 
tion is the belief that, because 

a man knows something about 
something, he must therefore know 
everything about everything. The 
latest prominent manifestation of 
this odd form of credulity is the 
space given by the newspapers to a 
gardener’s opinion of the immor- 
tality of the soul. There is a man 
in California who has spent a long 
lifetime tinkering with plants. He 
is said to be a wiz- 
ard at grafting. He 
can make fifty-sev- 
en varieties of roses 
grow on one bush. He can make 
cherries grow on an apple tree. He 
grows plums without stones. He 


The Infidel 
Grafter. 


has almost succeeded in making 


prunes palatable. I dare say he 
could cross a pumpkin with a to- 
mato and make it taste like a turnip. 
In his line he is as clever as the 
farmer who crossed his bees with 
fireflies so that they could work at 
night. Occasionally he has pro- 
duced something useful. His chef- 
d’ceuvre is a spineless cactus. In a 
word, he has a knack with plants. 
He experiments with them, as every 
gardener does, but with more suc- 
cess than most of the members of 
his craft. So far, so good. But he 
is not a great scientist. If he had 
the mind of a Mendel, he might 
have been a great botanist, or per- 
haps even a great biologist. As it 
is, he is only a clever workman. 
Of philosophy he knows nothing. 
Yet he ventures to pass judgment 
upon a question that pertains to the 
highest and rarest form of philoso- 
phy—metaphysics. 


R. BURBANK has a garden at 
Santa Rosa to which he ad- 
mits visitors, at ten dollars a head. 
(At least that used to be the price, 
before the war. I was in the town 
for two weeks, and was anxious to 
see the garden, but the high fee 
kept me out.) But suppose that a 
plasterer, or a “realtor,” or a boot- 
legger, or some one else who can 
afford it, should visit the Burbank 
exhibit, and presume to tell the 
master-gardener what can be done 
and what cannot be done with a 
peach or a prune or an artichoke. 
I imagine that the gardener would 
quote to his visitor the old maxim 
about a shoemaker and his last. 
Now if a butcher or a carpenter has 
no right to dogmatize to a gardener 
about garden truck, what right has 
a gardener to burst into the field of 
a philosopher and dogmatize about 
things philosophical? 

He not only dogmatizes. He de- 
nies. Yet everyone knows that it 
requires more knowledge to deny 
than to affirm. The man who af- 
firms needs only 
know what is. The A Dogmatic 
man who denies Denial. 
must know what ; 
cannot be. In these bewildering 
days of science, when marvels and 
miracles are sprouting out of the 
ground at our feet, and leaping at 
us out of the air; when the truth 
has suddenly dawned on us that the 
universe is the hiding place of in- 
finite mysteries; when no one 
knows what unbelievable wonder is 
next to be revealed, it is a bold man 
who tells the world what cannot be. 
But when one gets out of his own 
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field, and is trespassing in some- 
body else’s, he must be bold. He 
knows he is in the wrong place, so 
he carries himself with a swagger. 
But his swagger doesn’t fool the 
owner of the premises. It doesn’t 
even fool the watchdog. So, Mr. 
Burbank doesn’t deceive the phi- 
losophers. Like a good-natured 
farmer who sees a tramp walking 
through his corn, they simply say, 
“I admire his nerve,” and they com- 
mand the watchdog to “lie down,” 
and “keep still.” That is to say, 
the journals of philosophy and the- 
ology will not reply to Mr. Burbank. 


THERS, however, do reply to 
him. Edison says, “Burbank 
is getting out of his line when he 
dabbles in metaphysics, and is not 
to be taken seriously.” If my mem- 
ory is accurate, it is only a few 
years ago that Edison denied not 
only the immortality of the soul, 
but the soul itself. With added age 
he seems to have acquired wisdom. 
Dr. Carrel, the famous surgeon, also 
disagrees with Burbank, and half a 
dozen other men of science have 
been quick to record the fact that 
the gardener is not a metaphysician. 
For example, Dr. Charles Stuart 
Gager, biologist and botanist, says, 
with obvious wisdom, “In the mat- 
ter of a future life, I would no more 
think of going to a scientist than I 
would to a banker or a politician.” 
All judicious persons feel that Bur- 
bank has made a fool of himself. 
Only the half-baked minds whose 
Bible is the daily paper will be 
harmed ;—these and perhaps some 
of the members of the First Congre- 
gational Church in San Francisco, 
whose pastor invited Burbank to 
expound his “infidelity” (Burbank’s 
own word) in the pulpit. 
In that pulpit, by the way, Bur- 
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bank just had to say something pi- 
ous. So, after a few remarks about 
“narrow bigots,” and “petrified hyp- 
ocrites,” he said, “I love everybody, 
I love everything.” Like most un- 
believers, he has a 
kindly word to say 
of “Jesus.” But, of 
course, he _ insists 
that he understands 
Jesus, and others belie Him. He 
explains: “Jesus was an infidel in 
His day, as I am an infidel to-day.” 
Infidel or not, Christ taught person- 
al immortality. Luther Burbank 
denies it. A man who finds himself 
opposed to Christ on a matter of re- 
ligion should walk softly. If he 
has any intellectual modesty, he 
will think, “I may be wrong; there- 
fore, I had better be silent. To ex- 
press disagreement with Christ is a 
foolhardy thing unless I propose 
myself as a prophet with authority 
equal to His,—and that is even more 
foolhardy.” 


Calling 
Christ an 
Infidel. 


ERE is the primary ailment of 

the intellectual world to-day, 
—the utter disdain for authority in 
matters intellectual and spiritual. 
Martin Luther, four centuries ago, 
preached to plowmen that their un- 
derstanding of the Bible was as 
good as St. John Chrysostom’s or 
St. Augustine’s. The outcome of 
that mad flattery is that gardeners 
think their understanding of the 
Bible, and of life and of God, as 
good as Jesus Christ’s, or better. 


natin 
oe 





E have all been reading stir- , 
ring tales of storms at sea, 


and of miraculous rescues. Much 
of the writing has been well done; 
some of it has been thrilling 
enough to produce the supreme 
result — goose-flesh. I wonder 
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how many, reading of the Antinoé 
and the Laristan, have been re- 
minded of the immortal Narcissus? 
And how many have reread that 
masterpiece of all descriptions of a 
storm, the narrative that runs 
through more than fifty pages in 
The Nigger of the Narcissus, with- 
out ever for a moment loosing its 
hold upon the imagination? Surely 
Conrad is a master. 
And it is generally 
said that his mas- 
tery is in descrip- 
tion of the sea. But has it occurred 
to all Conrad admirers that he 
knows even more about men than 
about the sea, and that when de- 
scribing that wildest of storms, he 
tells us more about sailors than 
about waves. Read it again, and 
notice how much of those marvel- 
ous fifty pages are taken up with 
the human element. I don’t dare 
to analyze the passage, and of 
course I cannot quote it all, but do 
you recall this fragment of it? Note 
how much there is about men, and 
how comparatively little about the 
sea: 

“From leeward the seas rose, 
pursuing them; they looked wretch- 
ed in a hopeless struggle, like ver- 
min fleeing before a flood; they 
fought up the weather ladder of the 
poop one after another, half naked 
and staring wildly; and as soon as 
they got up they shot to leeward in 
clusters, with closed eyes, till they 
brought up heavily with their ribs 
against the iron stanchions of the 
rail; then, groaning, they rolled in 
a confused mass. The immense 
volume of water thrown forward by 
the last scend of the ship had burst 
the lee door of the forecastle. They 
could see their chests, pillows, blan- 
kets, clothing, come out floating 
upon the sea. While they struggled 


A Conrad 
Masterpiece. 
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back to windward they looked in 
dismay. The straw beds swam 
high; the blankets, spread out, un- 
dulated; while the chests, water- 
logged and with a _ heavy list, 
pitched heavily, like dismasted 
hulks, before they sank; Archie’s 
big coat passed with outspread 
arms, resembling a drowned sea- 
man floating with his head under 
water. Men were slipping down 
while trying to dig their fingers in- 
to the planks; others, jammed in 
corners, rolled enormous. eyes. 
They all yelled unceasingly: ‘The 
masts! Cut! Cut! ... A black 
squall howled low over the ship, 
that lay on her side with the weath- 
er yardarms pointing to the clouds; 
while the tall masts, inclined near- 
ly to the horizon, seemed to be of 
an unmeasurable length. The car- 
penter let go his hold, rolled against 
the skylight, and began to crawl to 
the cabin entrance, where a big axe 
was kept ready for just such an 
emergency. At that moment the 
topsail sheet parted, the end of the 
heavy chain racketed aloft, and 
sparks of red fire streamed down 
through the flying sprays. The sail 
flapped once with a jerk that 
seemed to tear our hearts out 
through our teeth, and instantly 
changed into a bunch of fluttering 
narrow ribbons that tied themselves 
into knots and became quiet along 
the yard. Captain Allistoun strug- 
gled, managed to stand up with his 
face near the deck, upon which men 
swung on the ends of ropes, like 
nest robbers upon a cliff. One of 
his feet was on somebody’s chest; 
his face was purple; his lips moved. 
He yelled also; he yelled, bending 
down: ‘No! No!’ Mr. Baker, one 
leg over the binnacle-stand, roared 
out: ‘Did you say no? Not cut? 
He shook his head madly. ‘No! No!’ 
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Between his legs the crawling car- 
penter heard, collapsed at once, and 
lay full length in the angle of the 
skylight. Voices took up the shout 
—No! No!’ Then all became still. 
They waited for the ship to turn 
over altogether, and shake them out 
into the sea; and upon the terrific 
noise of wind and sea, not a mur- 
mur of remonstrance came out 
from those men, who each would 
have given ever so many years of 
life to see ‘them damned, bloody 
sticks go overboard!’ ” 

There, I think, is a sample of 
Conrad’s best. And it describes, 
primarily, man, and only seconda- 
rily, storm and sea. 


ANON SHEEHAN (I think it is) 
has, somewhere, a description 
of a stage, with extraordinarily 
beautiful settings. The curtain 


rises; the audience is charmed,— 
enraptured,—at the beauty of the 


scene. But presently a human be- 
ing appears, and though he be only 
a hunchback, he is immediately 
more interesting and more wonder- 
ful than the painted scene. But 
man (not Man,—just man) is not 
only more interesting than any 
stage setting. He is more magnifi- 
cent than a real mountain range or 
an ocean. Without man, the moun- 
tain or the sea is only brute matter. 
It is not beautiful except in the 
mind of man. The familiar phrase, 
“Every prospect pleases and only 
man is vile,” is a libel. A swine- 
herd, stupid and filthy, is of more 
importance, not only in the eyes of 
God, but in the scheme of Nature, 
than Mont Blanc or the Grand Ca- 
fon. All great artists, like all great 
saints, understand that. Conrad is 
an artist. He knows that his un- 
couth, profane, grotesque, pitiable, 
generally cantankerous, and some- 
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times cowardly ship’s crew are 
more interesting that the ocean in 
its maddest and most magnificent 
moments. When the ocean is most 
tremendous, helpless little man be- 
comes sublime. 


O of the crews that went, unawed 
by the fury of the Atlantic, to 
the rescue of their fellows in the re- 
cent storms. Reading of their su- 
perb courage, one might imagine 
that they must look the part of he- 
roes. But the unflattering cinema, 
and the photographs in the news- 
papers, show that 
they are the usual 
ship’s crew, nonde- 
script, unprepossess- 
ing, anything but heroic in appear- 
ance. The important thing is that 
they are man, and man is more sub- 
lime than mountains and oceans 
and universes. I have never been 
able to see any forée in the alleged 
difficulty of believing in man’s im- 
portance because of the vastness of 
the universe. Haeckel has a sen- 
tence in which he blasphemes hu- 
manity. “Man,” he says, contemp- 
tuously, “who exalted himself to the 
skies and imagined himself a child 
of God, is found to be only a placen- 
tal mammal, of no more importance 
in the scheme of things than the mi- 
croscopic infusoria.” Mark Twain, 
in What is Man? piles up contemp- 
tuous epithets about men his breth- 
ren. And in The Mysterious Stran- 
ger he says, “Man is made of mud.” 
Yes, made of mud, but there is a 
jewel in the muck, there is a “spark 
than animates this dust.” Man is 
magnificent because, though “made 
of mud,” he rises to the stars. He 
is grotesque in ragged clothes and 
rubber boots, and tarpaulin hat, un- 
shaved and unshorn, muttering pro- 
fanity and perhaps obscenity, yet 


A Vindica- 
tion of Man. 





pitting his puny courage against the 
infinite power of elemental nature 
at the height of its fury. He is a 
conqueror,—a bashful, awkward 
conqueror, who can only say, “Wot- 
t-ell?” when a king or a president 
puts a medal on his breast,—yet he 
demonstrates in his own uncouth 
person the right of.man to the place 
assigned him in Scripture, “a little 
lower than the angels.” 


-— 
—_ 





Y the way, it may interest the 
Nordics and the 100% Ameri- 
cans to read the names of the crew 
of the Roosevelt,—the heroes of the 
most stirring mid- 
ocean rescue that 
has been recorded 
in many years: Uno 
Witanen, Ernest Heitman, Fugel- 
sang, Fisher, Wall, Jacobowitz, 
Bauer, Franelich, Diaz, Albertz, 
Arenada, Hahn, Roberts, Beers, 


Noble 
“Nordics.” 


Wilke, Reidel, Caldwell, Fourth Of- 
ficer Upton, First Officer Miller and 


Captain Fried. Perhaps Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, who proves that 
Michelangelo and Christopher Co- 
lumbus were Nordics, can prove 
that all these names are Nordic too. 
At any rate, they are the men who 
“created another bond between the 
two great Anglo-Saxon countries,” 
as the King’s representative said to 
Captain Fried. 


T is late in the day, I know, to 
harp on “this Nordic Nonsense,” 
but I wonder what the Fairfield Os- 
borns and the Lothrop Stoddards 
and the rest of them think, when 
they read the newspapers. Or, for 
another example, when they go to 
a symphony concert and read these 
names (all on one folder program) : 
Klemperer, Koussevitsky, Stravin- 
sky, Brailowsky, Serge Prokofieff, 
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Bauer, Beethoven, Bruckner, Tito 
Schippa, Arturo Toscanini, Boris 
Sakharoff, Frieda Hempel, Ignaz 
Friedman, Helen Teschner Tas, and 
a dozen other representatives of 
“the lesser breeds without the law.” 
Almost the only “American” name 
is that of Roland Hayes, and we all 
know what kind of Nordic he is! [ 
respectfully submit to the immigra- 
tion authorities a perusal of the ros- 
ters of artists at Carnegie Hall and 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 
They reek with “foreign” names as 
they did seventy-five years ago 
when music was first imported into 
New York. Let the Nordics “lay 
off” persecuting and insulting the 
non-Nordics who bring honor to the 
American flag by heroism at sea and 
on the battlefield, and center their 
attack on those who sing for them 
and bring them what little culture 
they have. 





-_ 
eo 


USSOLINI is running amuck. 
Who will curb him? The an- 

swer seems to be, “The Pope, if 
anyone.” The dictator is acting 
like a madman, and as if to prevent 
his madness from becoming known 
to the world, he has stifled the Ital- 
ian press. His bulldozing and fire- 
eating, his particularly ill-timed 
militarism, his foolish and frantic 
speeches,—such as the latest one 
about “exacting pay- 
ment of two eyes for 
the loss of only one 
eye, and a whole set 
of teeth for the loss of only one 
tooth,”— make Kaiser Wilhelm, 
even in his most Gott-und-Ich 
days, seem like a pacifist. And no 
one in Italy dares say “boo,”—ex- 
cept the Pope. The one remaining 
great newspaper with courage and 
independence is the Vatican organ, 


Mad 
Mussolini. 
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the Osservatore Romano. “How 
surprised some nineteenth century 
anti-clericals might be,” says the 
Manchester Guardian, “to find the 
Vatican alone in Italy maintains 
the tradition of free speech!” 

“Surprised” indeed, if the anti- 
clericals don’t read history. Those 
who do read will remember that the 
Pope is the traditional defender of 
the rights of the people against the 
tyranny of kings, and emperors, and 
dictators. It is not too much to say 
that before the advent of democ- 
racy, monarchism in all Europe was 
made tolerable (when it was toler- 
able) chiefly by the restraining ac- 
tion of the popes, exercised over 
kings who were so frequently upon 
the point of going mad, like Musso- 
lini, with power. 

Mussolini, like other crazy men, 
has at times a_ preternatural 
shrewdness. He caters to the 
Catholic Church. Indeed, we have 
heard so much about his “restoring 
the crucifix,” that the phrase has 
become,—in the circumstances,— 
obnoxious. It would seem that he 
is trying to bribe the Pope to si- 
lence. But popes are not bribed. 
Pius XI. is not silent.. Of course, 
he cannot go down into the streets 
and bandy words with the loud- 
mouthed braggadocio and brawler. 
But he has spoken his opposition to 
the excesses of Fascism, time and 
again, through the mouth of Car- 
dinal Gasparri. The Fascisti, in re- 
turn, have assailed and insulted the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, and 
have even tried to 
persuade the people 
that Gasparri is ac- 
tuated only by a per- 
sonal antipathy to 
Fascism, and that his opinion had 
no support from the Pope. There- 
upon the Pope caused to be printed, 


A Warning 
from the 


Pope. 


conspicuously, on the front page 
of the Osservatore, a letter to Car- 
dinal Gasparri explaining quite 
bluntly that he, the Pope’s Secre- 
tary of State, is the authorized and 
faithful interpreter of the Pope’s 
mind. 

This seems to be a warning from 
the Pope to Mussolini. If the bull- 
dozing dictator is not quite crazy, 
he will come out of his frenzy. But 
if he continues to plunge along, like 
a mad buffalo, with wild mouthings 
and threats of violence, he will ruin 
Italy and perhaps bring on another 
horrible European war. 


T may interest readers of THE 

CaTHOLIC Wor Lp, to know that I 
have received, during the past two 
years, many articles from Rome, ex- 
alting Mussolini as a deliverer of 
his nation and a benefactor to the 
Church. I have consistently refused 
to publish the most eulogistic of 
them. Indeed, I have admitted to 
these pages only one article prais- 
ing Mussolini, and that one mere- 
ly because I am anxious to pre- 
sent views that are not my own, 
provided they be _ temperately 
and reasonably written. As for 
myself, from the beginning of Mus- 
solini’s career, I have considered 
the man a potential danger to free- 
dom and peace and religion. For 
that reason I have suffered some 
abuse from at least one writer resi- 
dent in Rome, who told me that, 
living in America, I could not see 
what everybody in Rome knew, that 
Mussolini is the savior of civiliza- 
tion and religion in Italy and all Eu- 
rope. Well, I have waited, and the 
months have convinced me that 
from a distance of four thousand 
miles I could see more plainly than 
some of the observers on the spot. 
Mussolini is mad. 
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N Time for February 15th, there is 

a brief but vivid picture of Musso- 
lini’s tyranny in the Tyrol. It is put 
into the mouth of a Tyrolese. 

“Before the War ‘our country,’ 
rising mountainously on both sides 
of the higher reach- 
es of the river Adige, 
was one of the most 
nearly autonomous 
regions in the Austrian Empire. The 
aged Emperor Franz Josef knew 
how to don our peasant garb and 
come among us, amiably pretending 
to be a Tyrolese and speaking our 
peculiar dialect—just as he used to 
perform this same gracious gesture 
among all -of his subject peoples. 
The Habsburgs left us more or less 
to ourselves; now the Allies have 
turned us over to the house of 
Savoy, although every municipal 
council in our whole territory re- 
quested the Peace conference not to 
annex us to Italy. When the Ital- 
ians first annexed us, they did not 
try to ‘nationalize’ or ‘renationalize’ 
us, as they do now. Then Musso- 
linicame. We call him “The Patron 
Saint of Painters,’ because he first 
made us paint our street signs in 
Italian below the old lettering, 
which was mostly German, and then 
he made us paint the German out. 
He suppressed all our German lan- 
guage newspapers, and many of our 
old people can read only in that 
tongue. He invoked an old Aus- 


Tyranny 
in Tyrol. 


trian law which makes it a crime 
for any one to teach more than 
three children without a license. 
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On the strength of that, Fascist po- 
lice raid our homes and carry off 
German books—even fairy tales— 
because they charge that mothers 
with more than three children have 
been teaching them German with- 
out a license. Naturally we fight 
back against measures like these. 

“We do not so much love the pan- 
Germans, who help us, as hate the 
pan-Italians, who force our children 
to attend schools conducted only in 
Italian and harass us in numberless 
ways. The truth is that we are a 
‘frontier people,’ too weak ever to 
achieve the independence we would 
like.” 


HESITATE to assume the réle of 
a prophet, and most of all, a 
prophet of woe. But, barring the 
entrance of some entirely unfore- 
seen element into the Italian situa- 
tion, Mussolini’s régime will end in 
something akin to disaster. There 
will be a reaction in favor of lib- 
erty. That reaction will be con- 
ducted by Italian Freemasons and 
other anticlericals. The people of 
Italy will remember that the de- 
posed—or dead—dictator was a 
friend of Catholicism. They will 
not remember that the Pope and 
Cardinal Gasparri tried to with- 
stand the excesses of Fascism. And 
the Church will suffer. If ever the 
Virgilian maxim, “Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes,” was appropriate, it 
is now, when the Church seems to 
be receiving favors from an enemy 
of liberty. 
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UNIQUE RapIo MEMORIAL FOR THE 
LATE CARDINAL MERCIER. 


A UNIQUE memorial program in 
honor of His Eminence, the late 
Cardinal Mercier, was broadcast 
from the Paulist Fathers’ radio sta- 
tion, WLWL, on Tuesday evening, 
January 26th. A Catholic bishop, 
a Jewish rabbi, and a bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church united 
on that occasion to pay tribute to 
the memory of the great Catholic 
prelate whose passing was mourned 
throughout the world. 

The Right Rev. John J. Dunn, 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, re- 
ferring to the firm Christian faith 
of Cardinal Mercier, said: 

“There is another reason why we 
are proud of him. What mother 
would not be? Eminent in learn- 
ing, he gave a splendid example to 
the world of that which the world 
has great need to see—a childlike 
faith, united to rare mental gifts 
and to profound scholarship. 

“Over and over again apparently 
our generation has to be reminded 
that it is only immature minds 
which regard science as incompati- 
ble with religion; it is only super- 
ficial study which seems to demand 
surrender of one’s faith. Deeper 
knowledge gives support to faith. 
The virile intelligence, well trained, 
thoroughly equipped, acknowledges 
and worships the Creator. It has 


come to be a proverb that. the 
strongest and keenest minds known 
to human history share as a com- 
mon possession belief in God. 

“It is a cause of rejoicing, then, 
when on an occasion such as the 
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present, the attention of all human- 
ity is fixed intently, irrevocably, 
upon a man whose penetrating in- 
tellect, studious life and world- 
wide, long experience are matters 
of common knowledge. Who had a 
keener mind, a riper culture, a wid- 
er range of observation, who had 
more contacts with the world of 
men than this priestly scholar, this 
warrior-Bishop, this unyielding 
saint? And the world acclaims 
him great. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, willingly or unwillingly, 
those who praise Mercier pay trib- 
ute to his faith.” 

The Right Rev. William T. Man- 
ning, Bishop of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of New York, also laid stress 
upon the strong faith of the de- 
ceased Cardinal, when he said: 

“Long before the outbreak of the 
war he was known for the simplic- 
ity of his life, for his devotion to 
the clergy and people of his charge, 
for his unusual intellectual gifts 
and scholarly attainments, and for 
his goodness and spiritual power. 
The war revealed him as a leader 
able to meet a supreme crisis and 
to inspire and uphold his country- 
men in the days of their great trial. 
He stood revealed as a Christian 
whose faith nothing on this earth 
could shake, a true Chief Shepherd 
risking all for his flock in their hour 
of need, a patriot whose voice no 
power could silence, a true soldier 
of the Cross who stood not for peace 
at any price, but for righteousness 
at any cost, bearing his witness for 
right and justice, let the conse- 
quences to himself be what they 
might.” 
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The Rev. Stephen S. Wise, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Rabbi of the Free Synagogue 
of Manhattan, proclaiming Cardinal 
Mercier a great man, declared that 
his greatness lay in his faith. 

“The world,” he said, “without 
perhaps knowing why, called Mer- 
cier great because he was great of 
heart, because, over and above all 
else, his was the touch of the spirit. 
He was a spiritual figure above all 
else. His was more than the power 
of a priest of the Church. His was 
more than the acumen of the states- 
man. His was more than the learn- 
ing of the scholar. His was more 
than the penetration of the philoso- 
pher. He was a man of God. In all 
his ways and works he led God- 
ward. 

“History will cherish Mercier’s 
memory as the statesman-prophet. 
Not that he was technically a mas- 
ter of the intricacies and complex- 
ities of international affairs, but, 
out of the deeps of his spiritual na- 
ture, he saw the right and dared to 
proclaim it. The law of truth was 
in his mouth and iniquity found no 
defense nor justification at his lips. 
This statesman-prophet, man of 
God, sought not to secularize reli- 
gion but to religionize the secular, 
to spiritualize the world. 

“No church canon will be needed 
to enroll his name among earth’s 
elect. He, who was honored and 
loved by his age, now belongs to 
the ages. This soldier of the Lord 
is become a shrine, at which the 
heart of mankind will forever re- 
member and rejoice and _ give 
thanks.” 

Mayor Walker of New York also 
spoke, and he too emphasized the 
spiritual character of Cardinal Mer- 
cier’s life and work. He said: 

“When the history of the first 
years of this century are written 
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with its awful stories of bloodshed, 
its record of battle and slaughter, 
there will be many now famous 
who will be forgotten. That will 
not be true of the man in whose 
honor we now speak, for his great- 
ness was not that of the warrior— 
it was that of the saint; his mission 
was to alleviate the sufferings of his 
noble people, to give them spirit 
and hope, to make of them, as they 
turned out to be, a nation of heroes, 
and of these heroes he was first.” 


-— 
— 





RELIGION AND THE PuBLic SCHOOLS. 


Two contrary proposals in con- 
nection with religion in the public 
schools have recently aroused much 
discussion, in which Catholics have 
taken great interest. One of these 


proposals was to permit the reading 
of the Ten Commandments in the 
New York public schools. The oth- 


er was to prohibit the excusing of 
children from White Plains schools 
during school hours for religious 
instruction. 

The proposal to allow the read- 
ing of the Ten Commandments once 
a week in the public schools of New 
York met with decided opposition 
from clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, including Catholic ecclesias- 
tics. The proposition was made at 
a meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion by Miss Helen P. McCormick, 
President of the Catholic Big Sisters 
of Brooklyn; Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
President of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America; 
and Mitchel May of the Jewish Fed- 
eration of Brooklyn. 

The Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J., 
Editor of the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
explains his opposition to the prop- 
osition as follows: 

“It would never satisfy. Anyone 
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who thinks reading of the Ten 
Commandments is the teaching of 
religion has a very meager concep- 
tion of religion. For this to be ef- 
fective it would be necessary to ex- 
plain the Commandments, teach 
what God is and the science of reve- 
lation.” 

Father Wynne declared that he 
believes the teaching of religion 
must be done along the lines of the 
Catholic parochial school system 
and called attention to the fact that 
in England, Canada, and Scotland, 
this system is supported by the 
Government. 

“The teaching of religion in the 
schools of those countries has been 
attended with success,” Father 
Wynne said. “In Scotland, partic- 
ularly, the system is perfect. In the 
north of Ireland, I understand, a 
similar system is to be installed, so 
that without friction, the children 
of Catholic, Church of England, and 
Non-Conformist faiths may be in- 
structed in the beliefs of their fa- 
thers.” 

Dr. Joseph Silverman, Rabbi Em- 
eritus, of the Temple Emmanu-El, 
made a bitter attack on the proposal 
saying: 

“The whole thing was gotten up 
by the fundamentalists to teach the 
Biblical theory of creation. I am an 
evolutionist and in favor of teach- 
ing the theory of evolution in the 
public schools. If the Decalogue is 
accepted as a part of the curriculum 
then the Board of Education has 
committed itself to this literal in- 
terpretation of the six days of cre- 
ation. Hence, this will be a basis 
by the fundamentalists for taking 
evolution out of the schools of New 
York.” 

The Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Pastor of the Community Church, 
said of the proposal: 
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“It’s absolutely ridiculous. The 
idea that a potential gunman will 
be changed for the better by listen- 
ing to someone read the Command- 
ments to him every week is absurd. 
Such a plan, if adopted, might be 
an entering wedge for the introduc- 
tion of religious training in the pub- 
lic schools. On every ground, I am 
flatly and thoroughly opposed to the 
plan.” 

Miss McCormick declares she be- 
lieves the purpose of the resolution 
presented to the Board of Education 
has been misunderstood. 

“Our only thought, in submitting 
the proposal before the Board of 
Education was to have the reading 
of the Decalogue made compulsory 
so that children would have a per- 
sonal knowledge of law and order,” 
she said. “The Ten Commandments, 
as everyone knows, are the basis 
of all law. We feel that the chil- 
dren should know this. No person 
would fight more bitterly than I the 
introduction of religion in public 
schools, particularly if taught by 
public school teachers. It is all a 
mistake to say that we are attempt- 
ing to have religion taught in the 
schools.” 

In regard to the second proposal, 
namely, to prohibit the excusing of 
White Plains pupils for religious 
instruction, The New York Times 
published the following special dis- 
patch, dated February 13th, from 
Albany: 

“A religious battle which may 
reach the United States Supreme 
Court before it is settled was started 
here to-day when Justice Ellis J. 
Staley of the Supreme Court heard 
arguments in a mandamus action 
against Dr. Frank P. Graves, State 
Commissioner of Education, to put 
an end to the dismissal of pupils 
from the public schools of White 
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Plains for religious instruction. 
Lawyers have thirty days to file 
briefs with Justice Staley. 

“John Lewis of White Plains, 
President of the Freethinkers’ Soci- 
ety, brought the action to prevent 
pupils leaving the schools and going 
to churches for religious instruc- 
tion. 

“John C. Mahon presented the 
Freethinkers’ side. Further argu- 
ment on their behalf was presented 
by Arthur Garfield Hays, one of the 
defense counsel in the Scopes evolu- 
tion trial, who declared that ‘reli- 
gion is being bootlegged into the 
schools by this custom of dismissing 
children for religious education.’ 
He said that the trial would be as 
important as the Scopes trial and 
that no matter what the decision in 
the Special Term might be, the case 
would be carried to the highest 
tribunal. 

“Dr. Frank B. Gilbert, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education and 
counsel for the department, said 
that if Justice Staley ruled against 
the stand of the Department of Edu- 
cation an insurmountable obstacle 
would be cast into the education- 
religion problem. 

“Couhsel for the Freethinkers 
would have Dr. Graves specifically 
direct John W. Lumbard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in White Plains, 
to discontinue the dismissal of chil- 
dren to attend religious instruction 
during school hours. The manda- 
mus also seeks to direct the Com- 
missioner to notify all other schools 
to stop the practice. Last year the 
Freethinkers began a similar action 
in Mount Vernon. Justice Seeger 


issued a permanent injunction re- 
straining the School Board of Mount 
Vernon from continuing the prac- 
tice. 

“Dr. Gilbert asserted that if the 
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contention of the Freethinkers was 
maintained it would ‘constitute an 
interference with religious liberty.’ 
He said that the children were not 
compelled to attend the religious in- 
struction and that they did so only 
at the request of their parents. 

“He insisted that local Boards of 
Education had the right to dismiss 
certain classes for certain periods 
if they saw fit. He also contended 
that if the Freethinkers should win 
a favorable decision, all the paro- 
chial schools in the State would be 
subject to State interference with 
religious instruction.” 

The law firm of Gillespie and 
O’Connor, according to The Times, 
filed a brief on behalf of Msgr. M. 
J. Lavelle and the New York Cath- 
olic Archdiocese. 





-— 
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GUTENBERG BIBLE FETCHES 
$106,000. 


THe New York newspapers of 
Wednesday, February 16th, an- 
nounced that on the preceding eve- 
ning, at an auction held in the An- 
derson Galleries, the Melk copy of 
the Gutenberg Bible was sold for 
$106,000. What a world of history, 
and romance, and tragedy, and— 
possibly—commercialism is hinted 
at in that simple news item. The 
Gutenberg Bible was the first Bible, 
and possibly the first book, printed 
with movable metal type. It is in 
two volumes, and is otherwise 
known as the Mazarin Bible, from 
the fact that the first copy described 
was found in the library of Cardinal 
Mazarin, and also as the Bible of 42 
lines, from the number of lines in 
each of its two columns to the page. 
It is a Latin Bible, being the Cath- 
olic version known as the Vulgate. 
According to the Rev. J. M. Len- 
















































hart, O.M.Cap. (see THE CaTHOLIc 
Wor.p, November, 1923, p. 205), 
this Bible was printed in the years 
1450-1453 by Gutenberg, at Mainz 
in Germany, thirty years before Lu- 
ther was born. The entire issue 
comprised upwards of 200 to 220 
copies, and every copy of it was 
sold by the year 1462, when the 
firm placed a new edition on the 
market. No less than fifty-three 
copies are still extant, and eight of 
these are now in the United States. 

The Melk copy was for the past 
300 years in the possession of the 
Benedictine Monastery of Melk, 
Austria. Last summer the monks 
decided—reluctantly, we may be 
sure—to sell the work. It was ob- 
tained by Edward Goldston, book 
dealer of London, who turned it 
over to Mitchell Kennerley for sale 
in this country. Hence the recent 
auction in the Anderson Galleries. 

The successful bidder at this auc- 
tion was Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
New York and Philadelphia book 
dealer and bibliographer. The 
amount of his bid was $106,000. 
So far as can be learned this is the 
highest price ever paid at a public 
sale for a book. The highest pre- 
vious price for a copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible was slightly less than 
$60,000, paid by Carl Pforzheimer, 
New York broker, for the Mazarin 
copy, which he bought from Dr. 
Rosenbach in 1923. 

The bidding for the Bible was 
started by Miss Bella Da Costa 
Greene, librarian of the J. P. Mor- 
gan Library, who bid $50,000. The 
Morgan Library already contains 
three Gutenberg Bibles. Then Mr. 
William Evarts Benjamin of New 
York bid $83,000. Dr. Rosenbach 
countered with $84,000, after which 
there was spirited bidding between 
the two, the amount being carried 
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up by $500 and $1,000 increases to 
$106,000. There Mr. Benjamin 
dropped out, leaving the victory to 
Dr. Rosenbach. 
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As FatTuer Day SEEs Us. 


THE following paragraphs from 
the N. C. W. C. News Sheet will be 
read with added interest in connec- 
tion with the extract, “As Others 
See Us,” which is printed in the 
“Foreign Periodicals Department” 
of this issue. 

The mentality of the American 
Catholic is more militant than de- 
votional, in the opinion of Father 
Henry Day, S.J., who has just re- 
turned to England after a fifteen 
months’ lecture tour in the United 
States and Canada. Father Day ex- 
pressed interesting and outspoken 
reflections upon American Catholi- 
cism when he landed at Liverpool 
from the C. P. R. liner Metagama. 

“There is much of parade piety,” 
he said, “and less of prayerful med- 
itation. Street demonstrations and 
the activities of parochial organiza- 
tions figure more in the make-up of 
Catholic life than thoughtful in- 
structions or dogmatic discourses. 

“Missions are well attended, but 
to be successful they must appeal to 
the emotional and active side of the 
people. 

“American Catholicism reflects 
the American search for immediate 
rather than lasting results. The 
American pastor is zealous and 
much overworked. Personal con- 
tact with his people leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The parishes 
are too big and the schools too small 
to cope with the inrush of immi- 
grants.” 

Father Day says he visited most 
of the larger northern cities in the 
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United States. He criticizes the 
“towering apartment houses” there. 
“Harboring from one thousand to 
two thousand families they are an 
open contradiction of the home, a 
negation of the peace and privacy 
essential to any form of life which 
claims to be human. New York is 
a city to see but not to live in.” 

He found Boston, Philadelphia, 
and St. Louis far more human. 
Washington was “superb in monu- 
mental structures.” In his view, 


Chicago would be the natural capi- 
tal of the country. 
Father Day saw a danger to Can- 
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ada in peaceful penetration by the 
United States. A cultural annexa- 
tion designed to Americanize Can- 
ada was going on, he said, through 
the agency of magazines, books, and 
movies. 

Prohibition he condemned as “a 
law of the rich for the poor.” As 
he saw it, it was the worst curse in 
the country. “It is creating crime 
and discontent. You cannot defy a 
fundamental law of the constitu- 
tion, as prohibition is defied in the 
United States, without undermin- 
ing the people’s respect for the laws 
of the country as a whole.” 




















Rev. STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
(“The Imagery of the Bible”), was 
formerly Professor of Scripture at 
Milltown Park, Dublin. He is the 
author of Reader’s Guide to Irish 
Fiction (1910); Reader’s Guide to 
Books on Ireland, Part I. (1912); 
The Question of Irish Nationality 
(1913); Ireland in Fiction (1914, 
new ed. 1919); The Realm of Poetry 
(1921); and of numerous magazine 
articles as well. He is also editor of 
St. Joseph’s Sheaf, the organ of St. 
Joseph’s Young Priests’ Society. In 
1922 Father Brown founded the 
Central Catholic Library (Leabhar- 
lann an Chreidimh), now at 18 
Hawkins St., Dublin. This library, 
the first of its kind in Ireland, now 
possesses some 8,000 volumes, all 
Catholic. 


Seumas MacManus (“The Ro- 
mance of Phelim Ruadh”) has left 
no doubt of his versatility in the 
minds of his readers, but they per- 
haps find most pleasure in his in- 
imitably written Irish tales, such as 
that published in the present issue. 


KATHLEEN (Mrs. CuHaArLes G.) 
Norris (“Do We Mothers Know 
What We Want?”) proves again in 
this article how vast a store she 
possesses of homely wisdom and 
knowledge of everyday life. And 
furthermore she knows how to 
draw upon it just as effectively in 
the form of a direct appeal as in the 
indirect appeal of fiction. So nu- 
merous were the commendations of 
Mrs. Norris’s previous article, “A 
Plea for Less ‘Happy’ Talk,” and so 
great the demand for copies of it, 
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that it has been republished by the 
Paulist Press as a pamphlet under 
the title, “Marriage as a ‘Job.’” 


Sytvia V. OrnME Brince (“Ave 
Maria”) is a nun who writes under 
this pen name. Her poems in THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp and other period- 
icals have won her a distinguished 
place among contemporary Catholic 
poets. 


CuarRLes Puiturps (“The Com- 
munism of the Russian Peasant”) 
writes always with such warmth 
and cordiality that our readers 
must feel almost as if they knew 
him. personally. They will be 
pleased to learn of Mr. Phillips’s ad- 
vancement from Lecturer to Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at the 
University of Notre Dame. 


WILLIAM WatsuH (“The Passion 
of Our Lord’) is Head of the De- 
partment of English at the Roxbury 
School, Cheshire, Connecticut. He 
is the author of “Utopia Lost,” pub- 
lished in our January and February 
issues. 


Epwarp McBripe (“The Song 
Bird of Olson’s Alley”), of Denver, 
was born in Marlborough, Massa- 
chusetts, and educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Marlborough and 
Brockton, and the University of 
Colorado, at Boulder, Colorado, 
where he was graduated with the 
degree of LL.B. 


Mary Korars, B.A. (“Addenda et 
Corrigenda”’), with this article, con- 
firms our previous statement that 
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she “is consistently proving herself 
a keen critic of literature and the 
drama.” Further indorsement of 
that statement is contained in the 
recent letter of an enthusiastic cor- 
respondent, who wrote: “Miss Ko- 
lars, it seems to me, combines very 
happily in her reviews the Catholic 
point of view and a real apprecia- 
tion of what is worth while in the 
book she is discussing. Her review 
of a recent play about St. Francis 
was a delight.” 


THEopoRE YuNnG (“Palm Sun- 
day”) was born in Vienna, Austria. 
He came to America in his early 
youth and is now a student at the 
University of Chicago. Poems of 
his have been published in the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, Tribune, Daily 
News, and other papers. 


Dorotuy GRAHAM (“Three Faiths 
of China”), whose married name is 
Mrs. James W. Bennett, contrib- 
utes herewith the third and last of 
her interesting articles on China. 
Mrs. Bennett’s “Circus Day,” pub- 
lished in THe CaTHoLic Wor tp for 
August, 1925, was listed as one of 
the distinctive stories of the year in 
Edward J. O’Brien’s Best Short 
Stories of 1925. 


KATHERINE E. Conway (“Annun- 
ciation Night”) is the distinguished 
editor and author, of Boston, Mass. 
Among other honors conferred upon 
Miss Conway in an unusually note- 
worthy career, were the Letare 
Medal from Notre Dame University 
in 1907 and the Medal Pro Ecclesia 
et Pontifice from Pope Pius X. in 
1912. 
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May TOMLINSON (“Hamlet 
Again”), of Tenafly, N. J., is a con- 
tributor to the magazines. One of 
her articles, “Dorothea,” appeared 
in THe CaTHoLic Wortp for Octo- 
ber, 1919. 


Nancy Buck.ey (“Little People 
from Home”), of San Francisco, is 
a graduate of the Sacred Heart 
Convent in that city. She is the au- 
thor of two books of poems— 
Laughter and Longing and Wings 
of Youth—and of a volume of short 
stories, Under the Green Lantern. 


Caryt CoLeMAN (“The Symbol- 
ism of the Fish’), of Pelham Man- 
or, New York, is a convert to the 
Catholic Faith. He is the author of 
numerous articles on Christian art, 
archeology, ecclesiology, iconogra- 
phy, and kindred subjects, pub- 
lished in various papers and maga- 
zines, including THE CaTHOLIC 
WorLp. 


Herpert H. YeEaMeES (“Ecce 
Homo”) is Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Hobart 
College, Geneva, N. Y. Professor 
Yeames is the author of the notably 
beautiful sonnet sequence, “Pilgrim 
Sonnets,” published in THe Catu- 
oLic Wor tp for August, 1924. 


SeuMAS O’BrIEN (“What Do the 
Irish Know About Art?’’), the well- 
known sculptor and author, was 
born in Ireland in 1880 and came to 
the United States in 1913. His 
writings include Duty and Other 
Irish Comedies (1916), The Whale 
and the Grasshopper (1916), and 
Blind (1918). 
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A History of England. By Hilaire 
Belloc. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Vol. I. $3.75. 

In this first volume Hilaire Belloc 
has undertaken the task of rewrit- 
ing the beginnings of English his- 
tory. His general thesis is widely 
known since the appearance in THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp several years ago 
of an arresting series of articles by 
him on the barbarian invasions, ar- 
ticles which were later expanded in- 
to his well-known book, Europe and 
the Faith. As summarized in the 
preface to the present work, it is 
this: “that religion is the determin- 
ing force of society, that the inhabit- 
ants of this island were never great- 
ly changed in stock by any inva- 
sion; that its institutions derive not 
from any imaginary barbaric Ger- 
man ancestry, but from known and 
recorded Roman civilization.” In 
the earlier statements, this thesis 
undoubtedly struck many as a piece 
of bold “originality.” But with the 
rediscovery of Fustel de Coulanges, 
to whom Hilaire Belloc admits his 
indebtedness, and with the sub- 
stantiation of the latter’s main con- 





tentions by such scholars as Henry 
Jones Ford in his book on Repre- 
sentative Government, the thesis 
promises soon to supplant entirely 
the earlier Teutonic myth. 

The importance of such an 
achievement will perhaps be best 
appreciated by those who have rea- 
son to know what harm has been 
done by this myth in the field of 
law and the theory of law. With 
the nineteenth century romantic 
glorification of the barbarian, there 
developed, especially in Germany, 
a veritable cult with regard to the 
supposedly superlative excellence of 
the early barbaric laws. The effect 
of this was to reduce law in its ori- 
gin to a mere matter of racial in- 
stinct, a point of view which soon 
found ample support in that other 
source of general futilities, German 
subjective philosophies. Maitland, 
in his Constitutional History of 
England, protested against the as- 
sumption of the Teutonic origin of 
English law. But Belloc takes a 
more emphatic stand on the sound 
contention that “today all Europe 
is but Rome extended and trans- 
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formed.” Hence the aim of his 
book, a very legitimate one for the 
historian, is to establish the man- 
ner in which “Roman order and 
discipline finally triumphed” in 
England. The one agency to bring 
this about, without which all would 
have been lost, was of course the 
Catholic Church. 

It is in the treatment of this as- 
pect of his subject in particular 
that the author makes his most sin- 
gular contribution. Strong in the 
knowledge that none but a Catholic 
can understand history wherever 
the Church is concerned, he has vis- 
ualized her at work during this 
early period, and stressed just 
those points in her character and 
spirit which the non-Catholic histo- 
rians have, by a certain blind fatal- 
ism, invariably missed. Further- 
more, because of his clear knowl- 
edge of what the Church is and was, 
he is in a position to make the prop- 
er, though at times rather nice dis- 
tinction, between what is truly at- 
tributable to Christianity, and what 
finds its explanation in human na- 
ture. He can see, for instance, how 
the Roman citizen, because of his 
knowing Catholic faith, could hate 
the Arianism of the barbarians 
without being affected at the same 
time by anything like racial antip- 
athy. 

Again, he can see how the fail- 
ure of central government was lay. 
But then he understands how “lay 
government and lay affairs were the 
least important concern of these 
generations. The great business in 
which all were absorbed was the 
prodigious Revolution in Religion.” 
He can appreciate how, owing to the 
Church, the Dark Ages stand out so 
singularly in history in that they 
could preserve. His general sum- 
mary on this head is so striking as 
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to deserve special notice. “Its gen- 
eral characteristics were the substi- 
tution of personal, domestic things 
for general and official, a lessening 
of economic effort, a corresponding 
indifference to the Arts, of letters as 
of building, painting, statuary, and 
all decoration; a strangely level 
continuity in external forms of ar- 
mour, building, dress, and expres- 
sion; the lowering of the critical 
faculty, and therefore of science 
in history, physics and geography; 
the admission, therefore, of legend 
and distortion (but with it a glam- 
our), a sort of naturalness in all ac- 
tion, but also with that a very in- 
sufficient standard of judgment; a 
rooted attachment to the past and 
to tradition as the sole guarantee 
for the survival of a civilization in 
peril of dissolution, yet a forgetful- 
ness of what the remote past was 
really like; an uprising everywhere 
of local custom, local government 
within the narrowest boundaries— 
though the sense of European unity 
was never lost; travel was continu- 
ous, and ecclesiastical life universal 
and in close touch with all its parts; 
a corresponding loosening of bonds 
with whatever claimed to be, or was 
admitted as, a central power; the 
gradual worsening of roads and of 
all construction.” 

In his mastery in the handling of 
historical evidence, which consists 
so largely in dealing with elements 
in themselves mere probabilities, 
yet in such a way as to ascertain, 
in what Newman calls their conver- 
gence, a fact in itself warranting 
certitude, Belloc shows himself at 
his very best. This is most mani- 
fest in his treatment of what he 
calls the “Gap,” or that period in 
English history between 410 and 
597. Whether one agrees or not 
with his conclusion that during this 

















whole period Roman civilization 
was carried on, one is bound to con- 
fess that he has given us a striking 
example of what constitutes sound 
historical method. Those interest- 
ed in this aspect of his theme should 
consult Father Thurston’s very able 
article in The Month for July, 1925, 
which led to an interesting contro- 
versy in the August and October 
numbers of the same English peri- 
odical. Father Thurston’s conten- 
tion is that recent historical criti- 
cism is not unanimous in accepting 
Belloc’s stand and it is his opinion 
that Belloc has gone to the opposite 
extreme in his reaction against ex- 
cessive Teutonism. 

The one criticism we would make 
is that Belloc in his concern to 
show how Roman culture was pre- 
served has failed to note sufficiently 
how much there was that was new 
and fundamental to Western civili- 
zation as worked out and defined by 
the Bishops and in Church Councils 
precisely during the Dark Ages and 
on specifically distinct grounds of 
secular culture, such as law, as dis- 
tinguished from religion, and this 
by way of deliberate reaction against 
what in many instances was chiefly 
characteristic of that Roman cul- 
ture. The fact that this original 
contribution has been taken to be 
Teutonic in origin by those who do 
not understand the societal charac- 
ter of the Church has contributed no 
little to the confusion created by 
that Teutonic assumption against 
which Belloc so justly protests. 

M. F. X. M. 


The Trial of Jesus. By John Mase- 
field. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75. 

Some ten years ago John Mase- 
field began the writing of a Biblical 
drama based on the trial of Christ; 
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but the war interrupted him, and 
the play, as he tells us in his intro- 
duction to his Collected Plays 
(1920), was never finished. It ap- 
pears in his Collected Plays, how- 
ever, with the title “Good Friday”— 
a sincere and moving poem, done in 
flowing rimed verse, the high lights 
of which are Pilate’s distinctly Ro- 
man aloofness, the fine sensitive- 
ness of his wife Procula, the manly 
faith of Longinus the Centurion, 
and the heart-burning loyalty of the 
Madman, who at the last is the only 
one who at all apprehends the -mys- 
tery of the Divine Savior, touched 
as that madman is of Wisdom, 
“Wisdom that comes from Agony.” 
The figure of Christ does not appear 
in “Good Friday.” 

Now Mr. Masefield has taken up 
the theme again, and has produced 
The Trial of Jesus, a prose drama— 
instinct, of course, with poetry, as 
is inevitable in Masefield’s case. 
This new play is done in a certain 
symbolical manner, with something 
of the masque in it, the figure of 
Wisdom being personified, that 
same Wisdom which the Madman 
of “Good Friday” invoked; and with 
a Chorus after the pattern of the 
Greeks. Here we have Pilate again, 
and Longinus, and Procula, and 
Herod; but the dramatis persone is 
expanded to embrace not only vari- 
ous imaginary figures, but also 
Mary Magdalen, Mary of Cleophas, 
and even the Blessed Virgin. And 
here the Christ is represented as 
appearing in person. 

The play is authentically dramat- 
ic; that is, it is “good theater,” has 
sharply defined characterization, 
uses to excellent effect the element 
of contrast, and withal creates an 
atmosphere of verisimilitude which 
makes the movement of the trial 
highly realistic. The unflurried 
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and expert procedure of the Roman 
stands out sharply against the hot 
and passionate action of the impul- 
sive Jew; thus Masefield makes us 
realize in a strikingly definite man- 
ner just what Pilate and his house- 
hold, on the one hand, and Annas 
and Caiphas and their hate-stirred 
mob on the other, felt about Jesus 
—tolerated, wondered about a little, 
by the one; vilified and despised by 
the other. The fault of the drama 
seems to me this: that, when all is 
said and done, despite Masefield’s 
manifest reverence, Christ remains 
little more than an abstraction, a 
vague personification of the vir- 
tues which His divine teaching in- 
culcates. In other words, the Christ 
of Masefield lacks divinity. 
Reading this play (unquestion- 
ably one of the finest contributions 
to modern Biblical drama), the old 
question comes up again—whether 
the better dramatic effect is to be 
achieved by the actual personifica- 
tion of Christ on the stage, or by 
merely presenting His figure by im- 
plication and dramatic imminence. 
For my part, I feel that Don Mar- 
quis, in his Dark Hours, has 
achieved a more distinct impression 
by his oblique method than Mase- 
field has by his direct. Cc. P. 


Free Negro Heads of Families in the 
United States in 1830 ($5.00). 
Free Negro Owners of Slaves in 
the United States in 1830 ($1.00). 


By Carter G. Woodson, Ph.D. 

Washington, D. C.: The Associa- 

tion for the Study of Negro Life 

and History. 

The importance of Negro history, 
as an integral part of the history of 
the United States, has been empha- 
sized by the scholarly work of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, and the Journal 
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of Negro History, edited by Dr. Car- 
ter G. Woodson, already the author 
of several exhaustive works on 
early Negro history in the United 
States. 

These latest publications of the 
Association deal with a little-known 
phase of Negro life and history. 
How many people to-day realize 
that, prior to the Emancipation of 
the Negro in 1865, there were in this 
country nearly half a million free 
Negroes, almost one-seventh of the 
total Negro population, and that no 
small portion of these were them- 
selves slaveholders? 

In Dr. Woodson’s concise Intro- 
duction we see outlined the growth 
of that peculiar dilemma which was 
to confront the white man in his 
restriction of the black man’s lib- 
erty, the fear of losing absolute 
control over his necessary services, 
coupled with the danger of losing 
those services by losing his good 
will. We see the gradual advance 
in the number of free Negroes from 
the earliest Colonial times, and 
their rapid increase immediately 
after the Revolution. Their num- 
ber remains fairly the same between 
1840 and 1860, while the number of 
slaves continues to increase. 

The curious ups and downs in the 
story of the free Negro’s legal status 
make an interesting chapter. He 
was fairly equal before the law un- 
til the 20’s or 30’s, when the process 
of debasing his condition set in. In 
North Carolina, the free Negro could 
vote until 1835. Yet, in spite of the 
ever narrowing circle of legal re- 
strictions, he held his ground suffi- 
ciently to retain his right of own- 
ing and devising property, made 
gradual economic progress, and 
even in many cases held slaves till 
the famous Nat Turner Rebellion. 

Anyone living in a community 




















where Negroes have long been set- 
tled will find most interesting the 
lists, taken from early Census re- 
ports, of former free Negroes and 
Negro slaveholders. Even Connect- 
icut, Maine, Rhode Island, and New 
Hampshire have each, in 1830, one 
to three Negro slaveholders to their 
credit. 

In his analysis of the changes in 
the social status of the free Negro, 
Dr. Woodson shows how the shift- 
lessness and viciousness, so often 
charged against him by the inhos- 
pitable Northern communities into 
which he migrated to escape the re- 
strictions of the South, deserve in 
many cases to be laid at the door of 
those who fostered that condition 
by excluding him from desirable oc- 
cupations, rather than to the char- 
acter of the Negro himself, who 
usually shows himself amenable to 
economic guidance and training. 

J. LaF. 


Thunder on the Left. By Christo- 
pher Morley. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 

It was scarcely less than a stroke 
of genius which gave to Mr. Mor- 
ley’s new volume that ominous and 
arresting title, Thunder on the 
Left. For the book is arresting, is 
ominous, and is at moments shot 
through by something very like 
genius. “Psychological fiction” is 
probably the best description of 
this mixed and modern genre; ex- 
cept that even so vague a cataloguing 
seems to ossify the strangely fluid 
tale, which begins and ends at a 
childish birthday party, but leaps 
ahead twenty-one years amidships 
to follow the groping lives, the 
thwarted or half-fulfilled loves, of 
these children grown to an inade- 
quate maturity. Barrie might al- 
most have written the opening 
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scene, shot through as it is with the 
furtive pride and playfulness and 
pathos of childhood, its puzzled, 
veiled hostility to the adult world, 
its self-absorption and helpless self- 
sufficiency. And a more carnal 
Barrie or a less carnal James Joyce 
might have collaborated on the 
drama itself—that drama which 
suggests everything in the lives of 
the men and women brought to- 
gether for two little days without 
quite solving anything. 

There is, to use an old phrase, 
“disturbing beauty” in the passion 
and renunciation of Joyce and 
George, in the still more elusive and 
subconscious passion of the capable 
Phyllis for Martin—the boy who 
refuses to grow up; while in the 
settled conjugality of Ben and Ruth 
there is that comfortable boredom 
which the world must have, per- 
haps, by way of balance. It is 
shocking, but after all it is life, that 
observations upon a mirror precari- 
ously adjusted by the family shoe- 
horn, or upon the milkman’s matu- 
tinal flivver, should obtrude upon 
our moments of ecstasy and agony 
and illumination; and Mr. Morley 
blends his realism and his fantasy 
with a vengeance. He is somewhat 
less happy when, into this very hu- 
man milieu, he introduces the 
wraith of the little dead child, 
Bunny—beckoning, warning, to no 
particular purpose at the end. And 
to Catholic readers, he is least 
happy of all in his somewhat friv- 
olous references to religion; al- 
though once, curiously enough, he 
stumbles very close to Patmore’s 
mystical doctrine of sacramental- 
ized love—with the sacrament, as 
it were, left out! 

It is rather a paradox that Thun- 
der on the Left should have leaped 
over night into the debatable ranks 
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of the “best sellers,” to be read by 
thousands who will be allured by 
its daring without in the least sus- 
pecting its delicacy. For it is really 
a book for the zsthete—for the so- 
phisticated who would like to be 
unsophisticated again. 


K. B. 
) 
Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speak- 
man. New York: Dodd, Mead & 

Co. $3.50. 

From the delightfully humorous 
though none the less accurate map 
which opens this handsome vol- 
ume, with the piquant label “Here’s 
Ireland—Herself,” down to the last 
of its more than three hundred 
pages, Mr. Speakman’s book is a 
treat. This author has, for a cer- 
tainty, “got” Ireland to his finger- 
tips. In a way, his book is as Irish 
as a shamrock; and yet, as I read 
it, this conviction came to me— 
that, Irish through and through 
though it be, still no Irishman, no 
native of Ireland (“Herself”), could 
ever have done it. The author has 
all the advantages of a spirit en rap- 
port with his subject, but none of 
the disadvantages of prejudice or 
proximity. He has perspective, de- 
tachment, and at the same time a 
glowing sympathy and understand- 
ing. 

His story—for, though his is a 
book of fact, he writes it as a flow- 
ing, chatty narrative—is racy with 
humor; every page chuckles, from 
the moment that the “quare 
American” appears at the horse- 
pen, bent on buying, renting, or 
begging a donkey to take him 
“over Ireland,” to the last scene 
when Grania (the donkey) disap- 
pears, marching “magnificently, 
victoriously, back into the cloud- 
swept city of Cork.” The frontis- 
piece, by the way, is a most engag- 
ing color portrait of that same 
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Grania. All the illustrations, by the 
author, who is artist of brush as 
well as pen, are in the same delight- 
ful vein. 

Mr. Speakman’s study of Ireland, 
however, has more than fun in it. 
A deep undercurrent of serious 
thought runs through it. It is the 
most sincere, sympathetic, and hon- 
est attempt at an interpretation of 
Ireland, that I have ever read. 

Cc. P. 


Tutte le Opere di Giuseppe Parini. 
Raccolte da Guido Mazzoni. Flor- 
ence: G. Barbera. 

Students of Italian literature 
everywhere will hail the completion 
of Signor Mazzoni’s long expected 
edition of Parini’s works as a noble 
task well done. Giuseppe Parini, 
poet, priest, and satirist, was one 
of the most notable of the small 
band of precursors who prepared 
the Italian renaissance of the last 
century, which first took the form 
of a new school of literature, with 
Manzoni and his Promessi Sposi, 
and later on issued in Italian inde- 
pendence. Eighteenth-century Mi- 
lan saw its young aristocracy in- 
demnify themselves for the serious 
political careers to which, as dis- 
franchised provincials, they could 
not aspire, by emulating with a 
vengeance the vices and idleness of 
the Austrian nobility—an ideal 
situation for satire, given men with 
the necessary detachment and soul. 
In point of fact, no Italian city re- 
belled against the enforced degra- 
dation so consistently as Milan. 
While Pietro Verri and Cesare Bec- 
caria were lashing the public con- 
science to revolt against the cruelty 
of the existing penal code by their 
economic writings, Parini used the 
more refined instrument of his 
irony (whose greatest praise is, pos- 

















sibly, that it was one of the chief 
inspirations of Manzoni’s devastat- 
ing art later on) to save his fel- 
low countrymen from the self-im- 
posed degradation of soul that 
threatened them. 

His principal work is a long di- 
dactic poem in four cantos, called 
il Giorno. Under the pretext of 
conducting the ideal man of fashion 
through the day’s routine, from the 
elaborate toilette of the morning to 
the conquests of gallantry at night, 
he draws perhaps the most realistic 
picture we have of a generation 
singularly devoid of all generous 
sentiment, “that led a bored, ef- 
feminate, meaningless existence 
from day to day, and lost the key to 
life in its abhorrence of effort and 
hardship, which life imposes on 
those who seek, and find, this key 
in work and love.” 

This quotation from the editor’s 
Preface gives a faint idea of Signor 
Mazzoni’s power of characteriza- 
tion. Instead of making a techni- 
cal analysis of the poet’s art, and 
then painting the background as a 
historian might see the epoch in 
question, he has a knack of looking 
at society from within his subject’s 
own mind, and thus gives us, what 
every true critic aspires to give but 
few achieve, a really organic inter- 
pretation of a writer’s genius. Few 
poets are as blessed in their editors 
as Parini, for the simple reason that 
there are extremely few critics like 
Guido Mazzoni. D. J.C. 


Jesus Christ in History and Faith. 
By the Right Rev. Arthur C. 
Headlam, D.D. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. $2.50. 
It is always a pleasure to read a 

work by a thoroughly competent 

scholar, even though one diverge 
profoundly from his viewpoint, and 
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reject many of his conclusions. 
The true scholar, comparing rue- 
fully what he might know with 
what he does know, is modest, ad- 
mits the right of others to think 
differently, and lacks that offensive 


cocksureness and irritating dog- 
matism so prominent in half-in- 
formed writers. Bishop Headlam 
for forty years past has busied him- 
self with Scriptural and religious 
problems. His views, then, are fully 
matured; his judgments weighed 
and considered; they call for and 
deserve a respectful hearing. 

The present lectures embody 
what may be called the conserva- 
tive doctrines of non-Catholic theo- 
logians. In his opening pages the 
Bishop points out that, if a student 
must guard himself against ortho- 
dox prejudices, he must likewise 
guard himself just as carefully 
against unorthodox presuppositions 
(page 5). Considering now the 
documents which tell of Jesus, 
Bishop Headlam, as regards the 
synoptic Gospels, “ventures to be 
somewhat dogmatic” (page 9). 
Mark’s is the earliest Gospel, and 
saw the light between a. p. 60 and 
70 at Rome. It constitutes one of 
the chief sources for Matthew and 
for Luke, who also employed an- 
other document called by the crit- 
ics, “Q,” but by our author, “The 
Discourses.” In addition to Mark 
and “The Discourses,” St. Matthew 
utilized for his Gospel other mate- 
rials particularly rich in informa- 
tion concerning the teaching of 
Jesus, and all these strands of tra- 
dition the author blends together in 
lengthy discourses often to the dis- 
turbance of the chronological order. 
I may remark in passing that a not 
dissimilar idea is developed and in 
the most interesting way by l’Abbé 
Levesque in the appendix to his 
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volume, Nos quatre évangiles. This 
appendix is entitled, Quelques pro- 
cédés littéraires de Saint Matthieu. 

In St. Luke the Bishop discerns 
a good deal of information that does 
not derive either from Matthew or 
from Mark, and teaching that 
“seems earlier and perhaps gives a 
more original tradition of Our 
Lord’s discourses” (page 13). Dr. 
Headlam shows by graphic repre- 
sentation in parallel columns how 
St. Mark’s story of an occurrence is 
full of vivid touches showing the 
observant eyewitness, while these 
picturesque details are almost en- 
tirely lacking in St. Matthew. 
Again I may remark that l’Abbé 
Levesque insists on the same idea 
on pages 42-46 of the above-men- 
tioned work. The fourth Gospel 
dates from about a. p. 100. It ar- 


ranges events in the life of Our 
Lord with a dogmatic purpose, 
transposes His teaching into the 


language of a later day, nor is it al- 
ways possible to decide when the 
writer is recording facts or adding 
his own comment on them. As to 
the question of authorship, the 
Bishop is intentionally vague. “Is 
it impossible,” he asks, “that there 
was a beloved disciple, perhaps 
closely connected with Jerusalem, 
who, if not the author of the fourth 
Gospel, yet provided the material 
out of which the Gospel was con- 
structed?” (page 42). 

From a Catholic standpoint the 
most unsatisfying chapter in the 
book is that headed, “The Personal- 
ity of Jesus.” Even as a matter of 
cold analysis it somehow fails to 
focus that unique and towering 
Figure before the reader. This 
much might have been expected of 
Dr. Headlam: we could not reason- 
ably expect him to speak of Our 
Lord as do the mystics and saints. 
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But to one familiar with their lan- 
guage—the words, for instance, of 
a Bernard or a Teresa—his appear 
cold, bare, jejune beyond expres- 
sion. And his conclusion is still 
more unsatisfactory. “For a cer- 
tain way in our analysis we might 
have felt that we were studying one 
who was a religious genius and per- 
haps nothing more. But gradually 
as we proceed I do not think that 
explanation is really possible. The 
total impression . . . is of someone 
who transcends the conditions of 
human life” (page 125). But what 
an abyss between such a person and 
Him, Who is the brightness of God’s 
glory and the figure of His sub- 
stance, upholding all things by the 
word of His power! 

The evidence for the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ Bishop Headlam con- 
siders strong; the evidence for the 
Virgin Birth slight. The former 
was put forward from the beginning 
as grounds for our belief in Our 
Lord, the latter was only accepted 
as part of the Christian teaching 
(page 170). Such tentative and 
apologetic professions of faith ring 
strangely in our ears, accustomed 
as we are to authoritative and un- 
flinching pronouncements. Let us 
remember, however, that the so- 
called “liberal theologians” would 
brand even these statements as ex- 
cessive, and consider them as in- 
tolerable and tyrannical demands 
on their suspicious and umbrageous 
faith. W. P. H. K. 


Poems for Youth. An American 
Anthology. Compiled by William 
Rose Benét. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

“The primary purpose of this 
book,” says Mr. Benét in the pref- 
ace, “is to furnish to the American 
youth of this country, not an en- 
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tirely comprehensive series of selec- 
tions from the work of all the 
American poets of any distinction 
who have ever written, but, on the 
other hand, a compendious selec- 
tion of a certain portion of the best 
work that has been done in the field 
of American poetry.” 

Disclaiming, as he does,—as, in- 
deed, all compilers of anthologies of 
the verse of any one nation in a 
single volume must disclaim—any 
title to comprehensiveness, it seems 
to us that Mr. Benét has, neverthe- 
less, achieved in this anthology a 
work of particular merit. Himself 
both critic and poet,—rare combina- 
tion !—Mr. Benét has, as he admits, 
allowed his “personal predilections 
to play a part,” and has “tried to 
preserve with all the strictness pos- 
sible under the conditions, the can- 
ons of his own private artistic taste, 
while constantly endeavoring to 
keep before his mind’s eye the par- 
ticular audience for whom the com- 
pilation is intended.” 

An anthology that is not a reflec- 
tion, to some extent at least, of the 
compiler’s personal taste is scarcely 
conceivable, but it is only when the 
judgment and poetic insight of the 
compiler is trustworthy that we 
have that which an anthology pro- 
poses to be, rather than (as so many 
modern anthologies are) a mere 
hodge-podge of everything and 
nothing—a huge and unwieldly 
tome in which the beautiful and 
the idiotic, the exquisite and the 
debased, the inspired and the inane, 
are jumbled together in a horrible 
mélée, stirred up, and labeled “Po- 
etry.” 

“In my own opinion,” says Mr. 
Benét, “the best American poetry, 
after naming Emerson, Poe, and 
Whitman, must be traced through 
Emily Dickinson, Stedman, Al- 
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drich, Sill, Lanier, Louise Guiney, 
Richard Hovey, and William 
Vaughn Moody.” Of Louise Guiney 
he says: “Spiritual integrity and 
artistic sincerity of the very high- 
est order inform her writing. My 
own predilection ranks her in the 
first rank of our American poets, 
old or new.” 

“Every generation,” he says, “has 
its own styles and modes, but what 
is more fundamental than any mere 
style or mode may be found in the 
great poetry of any age .. . there 
is something breathed into great po- 
etry, quite aside from mere techni- 
cal brilliance or mechanical ingenu- 
ity of form and texture, which has 
always escaped definition . . . some- 
thing spiritual is needed—the thing 
implicit in great art.” 

There is nothing new in all this; 
we have heard it many times be- 
fore; but what is significant is that 
we need to hear it many times 
again. “Something spiritual”—yes, 
we agree with Mr. Benét that this is 
always needed in the creation of 
great art; we would go further and 
say that the reason so little great 
art is created in America to-day is 
because the “something spiritual” 
has been banished from the minds 
and hearts of so many would-be 
artists. Is it not this note that 
touches and elevates the poetry of 
Louise Guiney? Is it not precisely 
this quality in her that the poet 
in Mr. Benét recognizes, and the 
critic in him cannot fail to com- 
mend? M. D. T. 


A Key to the Study of St. Thomas. 
By Francesco Olgiati. Translat- 
ed by John S. Zybura. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $1.25. 

It seems a rather ironical turn of 
things that most of the modern 
studies on the Summa should be 








distinguished for the use of the ana- 
lytical rather than that synthetical 
method by which the Angelic Doc- 
tor set so much store. As a conse- 
quence, much of our knowledge 
about the main contentions of 
Thomism is fragmentary, lopsided, 
disparate, lacking precisely that 
architectonic character which gives 
it its own intrinsic value and con- 
stitutes one of its outstanding ex- 
cellencies. No number of separate 
studies on single topics or phases 
of Thomism can afford us a just ap- 
preciation of the Summa as a whole 
or of the genius of him who wrote 
it. 

To get down to the grass roots of 
the Saint’s thought is the purpose 
of this work by the learned Profes- 
sor of the new Sacred Heart Uni- 
versity of Milan. He establishes 


unassailably that the formal unity 
of the Thomistic system, as also its 
unique originality, comes from the 


concept of being, to which St. 
Thomas reduced every problem he 
discussed. This simple notion of 
being clarifies all ontological prob- 
lems, since there is nothing existing 
or that can exist that is not being; 
all criteriological problems, since 
nothing is conceivable except 
through the notion of being; all 
theological problems, since through 
it we approach as nearly as we may 
to Pure Being Itself. 

With an immense array of learn- 
ing that is never paraded pedanti- 
cally, the author shows us that the 
ontological reality of being is the 
source of our knowledge: quasi 
quoddam seminarium totius cogni- 
tionis subsequentis. By proving to 
us that our intellectual edifice must 
rest on the objective valor of the 
primary idea of being, on the prin- 
ciples which impose themselves as 
laws for being as also for thought, 
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on the solidity of that reasoning 
which exploits the riches of being 
as these are gathered from sensible 
things, the author helps us to evalu- 
ate justly the systems of Kant, 
Descartes, and Berkeley, who glori- 
fied the subject, that is, man con- 
sidered in himself and in his rela- 
tions to nature. All these abstract 
questions are here treated in an 
orderly way; the arguments are 
solidly constructed; original obser- 
vations crop out on almost every 
page; the language is warm, color- 
ful, eloquently convincing. It is an 
absolutely safe and a thoroughly 
competent introduction to the focal 
teaching of the Angelic Doctor. 
T. M.S. 


The Best Plays of 1924-1925 and the 
Year Book of the Drama in 
America. Edited by Burns Man- 
tle. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $3.00. 

Mr. Mantle’s annual tabloid col- 
lection of the best plays has by this 
time achieved as secure a place 
among the literary events of each 
year as Mr. Braithwaite’s anthology 
of the best magazine verse. The 
present volume adds to the usual 
résumés of the dramatic season in 
New York and Chicago and in Lit- 
tle Theater Land, and to its mass of 
biographical data useful to play- 
goers, the newly popular feature of 
photographs from the plays them- 
selves. And the choice of these 
plays—which, after all, is the main 
point—has fallen upon the follow- 
ing ten: What Price Glory? They 
Knew What They Wanted, Desire 
under the Elms, The Firebrand, 
Dancing Mothers, Mrs. Partridge 
Presents—, The Fall Guy, The 
Youngest, Minick, and Wild Birds. 

As Mr. Mantle points out, four 
of the dramas included “were suf- 
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ficiently sensational to revive a de- 
mand for censorship”—a fact which 
he claims theatrical history will re- 
member as one of the significant 
events of last season. Another sig- 
nificant feature, and one which he 
believes makes the present volume 
“the most interesting” of his six 
collections, is that all the plays are 
of American authorship. The sig- 
nificance is there undoubtedly; but 
does the conclusion really follow? 
Very few playgoers will question 
the fact that Galsworthy’s Old Eng- 
lish was an infinitely finer charac- 
terization than, for instance, the 
Cellini of The Firebrand, or that 
Trevelyan’s Dark Angel surpassed 
in delicate poignancy many of the 
plays here included. So that the 
American reader will be likely to 
turn from this highly provocative 
assortment of native drama with a 
curious mixture of pride and hu- 
miliation. K. B. 


The Nobel Prize Winners in Litera- 
ture. By Annie Russell Marble. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.00. 

From the year 1901, when the 
first prize was awarded to a man 
of letters on the foundation estab- 
lished by Alfred Nobel, up to last 
year, twenty-four authors have been 
thus honored. Twice the prize, 
which carries an emolument of 
forty thousand dollars, failed of 
award; and in several instances it 
was shared by two recipients. 
Prizemen thus far represent a no- 
ticeable diversity of nationality. 
Germany and France head the list, 
with four each; Great Britain, if 
one include the Bengalese Tagore 
and the Celtic Yeats along with 
Kipling, claims three; Spain, Italy, 
Poland, Norway, Sweden, provide 
’ two each; Switzerland and Den- 
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mark, one. The sole woman to 
whom belongs the distinction of 
breaking the solid masculine pha- 
lanx is Selma Lagerlof, of Sweden. 
When, one wonders, will the United 
States succeed in entering the lists? 
While it need not be conceded ab- 
solutely that the prizemen collec- 
tively stand for the highest achieve- 
ment in the literature of their time, 
the fact of their recognition un- 
doubtedly brings them into greater 
prominence, and makes their ac- 
complishment stand out as worthy 
of consideration, quite probably of 
large interest. It was therefore a 
happy thought that prompted the 
writer to bring this diversified com- 
pany together—for the first time! 
Except for the opening section on 
Alfred Nobel, the material of the 
volume has been used by the au- 
thor for several years in university 
extension courses, and accounts for 
the method of treatment. A bio- 
graphical sketch is followed by a 
review of the man’s work as a 
whole, or more especially of that 
part of it that captured the prize. 
A list of each author’s works ap- 
pears in a bibliography, which how- 
ever makes no attempt at complete- 
ness. One looks in vain here for 
keen literary criticism or origi- 
nality; as a concise summary of the 
known facts, the book has un- 
doubted value. J.E. J. 


ZEsthetics and Art in the Astrée of 
Honoré @’Urfé. By Sister Mary 
Catherine McMahon, M.A. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

Sister Mary Catherine displays in 
this dissertation for her doctorate 
in philosophy a fine mastery of her 
materials. The citations, the exact 
references, the choice and arrange- 
ment of topics with modest asser- 
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tion and explicit proof, and above 
all the scrupulous verification of 
minute details, give evidence on 
every page of wide and thorough 
reading. An index, or at least a 
fuller table of contents, would have 
facilitated reference. 

The theory of zsthetics could not 
be expected to be comprehensive or 
profound in a novel, but as far as it 
goes, the theory is sound, and in 
discussing it the writer manifests 
a correct and critical grasp of the 
various art theories, ancient and 
modern. Although the topic of the 
monograph and its treatment had 
of necessity to be limited and eru- 
dite, yet it is gratifying to note that 
the author was alive to the human 
interest of her subject and his 
work. It is an achievement to have 
presented a fascinating personality 
so attractively in a doctoral disser- 
tation, which is commonly looked 
upon as a closet for a well articu- 
lated and highly polished skeleton. 
F. P. D. 


A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Read- 
ing. By Mary Graham Bonner. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.75. 

We were glad to find that Miss 
Bonner, in presenting her excellent 
five tiny-foot shelf, straightway an- 
nounces that she believes ardently 
in fairies; that the Mother Goose of 
our childhood, unbasted by too 
many modern cooks, is a sine qua 
non; that she is a firm advocate of 
poetry for even the very young; and 
that she is alive to the taste-stimu- 
lating value of true art in illustra- 
tion when she calls particular at- 
tention to editions illustrated by 
Kate Greenaway, Caldecott, Arthur 
Rackham, Maxfield Parrish, and 
other first-rank artists. Her valu- 
able book is a catalogue of stories 
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for children from the tiny-tot age 
up to sixteen, and covers the wide 
range of imaginative (fairy) books, 
a special group of picture books 
and song books with music, history 


and historical romances, nature 
books, out-and-out stories, and 
poetry. 


An almost phenomenally long list 
of books is given under the various 
groupings, each with at least a de- 
scriptive word and many with a 
brief critique. In her foreword 
Miss Bonner apologizes for omis- 
sions and takes the precaution to 
supply several blank pages to. be 
filled up by the remembering par- 
ent. We were vastly pleased to find 
Alice in Wonderland included as 
“immortal.” However, the Catholic 
will look in vain for mention of the 
delightful books of the Jesuit Fa- 
thers Finn and Spalding, or the ex- 
quisite lyrics of Father Tabb. Here 
is a fine chance for some enterpris- 
ing, widely-read daughter of the 
Church to do for Catholic parents 
what Miss Bonner has done so well 
from the non-sectarian angle. 

K. M. F. 


Shorter Notices —Whisperings of 
the Caribbean, by Father Joseph J. 
Williams, S.J. (New York: Benzi- 
ger Bros. $2.00), supplies a need 
felt especially by tourists and those 
interested in Jamaica, for accurate 
and up-to-date information on Buc- 
caneers, earthquakes, hurricanes, 
etc. The weird doings of the Bucca- 
neers are always a topic of inter- 
est, and not less so are the tremen- 
dous upheavals of the earthquake 
and hurricane. These phenomena 
are infrequent in the Island. 
Father Williams was a witness of 
the only destructive earthquake 
Jamaica had in two hundred years, 
and also of the worst hurricane that 




















visited the island in that period of 
time. He is therefore well quali- 
fied to speak on these matters. 
What he has not been an eyewit- 
ness of, he takes pains to check up 
from approved sources. He has an 
easy flowing style, and his intimate 
knowledge of the people makes him 
an authority on “Anancy stories” 
and Bush-Burials. 

The Souvenir Book of the Holy 
Year, 1925, by Blodwen Terry Wil- 
liams (Milan: Casa Editrice “Mod- 
ernissima.” 10 lire). This little 
paper-covered guidebook, published 
in Italy but written in English, is 
full of excellent photographic re- 
productions and of information re- 
garding the great movements of the 
papal city. The explanatory ma- 
terial is clear and informing and is 
written—as some guidebooks are 
not—in the spirit of faith and 
reverence for sacred things. 

A Day in Old Rome, by William 


Stearns Davis (Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon. $1.80), can be highly 
recommended for use in high 


school and college courses as a 
scholarly and at the same time in- 
tensely vivid picture of pagan Rome 
in the second century a. p. It de- 
serves the same success that met 
the similar book on ancient Athens 
a few years ago. An interesting 
point of Catholic apologetic is 
touched on in the author’s assign- 
ing the “tight interior organiza- 
tion” of the Catholic Church as one 
of the reasons for its persecution 
—an important point for those 
non-Catholic writers who like to 
picture the early Christians as a 
kind of vague Quaker sect. 
Adventures in Life and Letters, 
by Michael Monahan (New York: 
Frank-Maurice. $3.00), is a new 
and revised edition of a volume 
published thirteen years ago. In 
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its pages the author writes his 
opinions about various well-known 
literary men, and sets forth some 
of his reminiscences and some of 
his personal beliefs on many sub- 
jects. He has a philosophy of life 
which is at times rather superficial 
if one may judge from his ex- 
pressed ideas, and he has at times 
a frankness of phrase which will 
not endear him to those who are 
nice in their choice of thoughts and 
books. Withal Mr. Monahan has 
the gift of artistic expression, and 
several of his essays are delightful 
in their appeal to the mind and 
heart. “Knights of the Road,” for 
example, is an essay-melody of 
which many readers will remember 
the tune, and be glad; and “A Lit- 
tle Dinner with Egeria” is a poetic 
adventure written in as exquisite 
narrative prose style as one ever 
sees. 

Poems of New and Old Ireland, 
by L. Murphy (Dublin: The Talbot 
Press. 2s. 6d.), is distinctly an old- 
fashioned book of verse; that is, it 
is written in the accepted tradition 
of “home” verse of a generation or 
two ago. The subjects treated are 
the obvious and simple things dear 
especially to the heart of the Irish 
patriot; the riming is generally 
faultless, and the feeling, of course, 
sincere. But poetry, to-day, to 
satisfy, must have more than sin- 
cere feeling and faultless rime; it 
must have what might be called 
“pressure,” something akin to the 
diamond flash, the facet of light 
and color which comes, before fine 
cutting, out of white-hot universal 
pressure. Of this quality there is 
not a sign in this, nevertheless 
pleasing and agreeable, little book. 

Academic Freedom (90 cents) is 
a new number of “The Reference 
Shelf” series and provides useful 

















articles, bibliographies, and so on 
for debating purposes. We hear so 
much of “freedom” nowadays that 
we could wish for a companion 
volume on _ authority.—Selected 
Articles on Marriage and Divorce 
($2.40) gives the general reader a 
good summary of the various 
views, pro and con, on divorce in 
its every aspect. Of the thirty-six 
articles selected, Catholics are 
represented by Cardinal Gibbons 
and Walter George Smith. A use- 
ful bibliography of over thirty pages 
introduces the volume. Both books 
are compiled by Julia E. Johnsen, 
and published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York. 


Pamphlet Publications.—The Cath- 
olic Mind (Dec. 22d) provides an 
interesting and instructive account 
of “The Catholic _ Instruction 
League,” its work and origin, fol- 
lowed by “The Quest of Christ- 
mas,” an attractive appeal for the 
true spirit of Christmas. The issue 
of January 8th is an educational 
number, treating of the Catholic 
School, College and College Aux- 
iliary. Father Lord, S.J., writes, 
in dramatic fashion, of “The Twen- 
ty-eighth International Eucharistic 
Congress” of June, 1926 (Jan. 22d). 
(New York: The America Press. 
5 cents each.) 

Frequent and Daily Communion, 
by F. M. de Zulueta, S.J., is the 
opening article of a valuable devo- 
tional pamphlet on Communion, 
both sacramental and spiritual; the 
eventful story of St. Bernard, by M. 
R. Hoste, with a useful explanation 
of the Catholic attitude towards the 
saints; two interesting stories of 
conversions under the captions, A 
Twentieth Century Awakening and 
How I Became a Convert; and The 
Theory of Evolution, by Rev. Albert 
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L. Fletcher, Ph.D., stating the at- 
titude of science, the attitude of the 
Church, and the attitude of the pub- 
lic school system towards evolu- 


tion, in clear and _ thoughtful 
fashion, form the recent output of 
the International Catholic Truth 
Society (5 cents each). 

Another valuable pamphlet on 
the same topic is Evolution and 
Catholicity, a detailed presentation 
of this interesting subject by a 
scientist of recognized ability, Sir 
Bertram C. A. Windle. In Indul- 
gences for Sale, Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., defines and explains 
the Catholic teaching on indul- 
gences. Christian Science is also 
carefully handled by the same au- 
thor. (New York: The Paulist 
Press. 5 cents each.) 

A collection of devotional books 
comes from the press of the John 
P. Daleiden Co., Chicago, Ill.: St. 
Joseph, Our Patron, for March; Our 
Queen’s Treasure, for May and Oc- 
tober; Devotions to St. Anthony of 
Padua; Stations or Exercises of the 
Holy Way of the Cross; an account 
of Sister Benigna Consolata Ferrero, 
showing her interior spirit, by the 
Very Rev. P. Duriaux, O.P., D.D., 
and the Counsels of Jesus to this 
same holy soul, translated by M. S. 
Pine (10 cents each). 

A helpful companion during the 
Holy Hour is Another Hour with 
Jesus, compiled by the Rev. Patrick 
O’Mara, S.J., and published by the 
Irish Messenger Press (Dublin. 
2d.). 

International Conciliation for De- 
cember gives “The Trend of Eco- 
nomic Restoration since the Dawes 
Reparation Settlement,” by E. G. 
Burland, a member of the staff of 
the American Section of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, 
also the usual useful index of the 




















documents published during 1925. 
For January it treats the “Final 
Protocol of the Locarno Confer- 
ence, 1925” and “Treaties between 
France and Poland and France and 


Czechoslovakia.” (New York: 405 
West 117th Street. 5 cents per 
copy.) 


The Catholic Educational Re- 
view, published at Mangalore is a 
quarterly, fearlessly outspoken to 
serve the best interests of the Cath- 
olic education of the whole man, 
body as well as mind and soul. In- 
terdiocesan codperation, economics, 
vocational training, health work, 
and scouting are a few of many 
live topics treated during the past 
year. 

In order to keep pace with the 
growing revival of Franciscan 
studies throughout the world, and 
as a fitting tribute to the seventh 
centenary of the death of St. Fran- 
cis, which opens on August 2, 1926, 
the reverend professors of the Inter- 
national Franciscan College of St. 
Anthony of Rome, have inaugurated 
a philosophical-theological review 
under the title, Antonianum, the 
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first number of which appeared on 
the first of January. It is the pur- 
pose of the Editors to illustrate par- 
ticularly, in this new quarterly, the 
work of the great Franciscan schol- 
ars of the Middle Ages, and of 
Franciscan writers in general, and 
to keep in touch with the latest 
achievements in the field of sacred 
sciences. The official language of 
the periodical is Latin, although 
modern languages will not be en- 
tirely excluded. (Rome: Via Meru- 
lana, 124. Subscription, 35 lire.) 

In Kuailks Metatcopun, Laurence 
E. Crosby gives to the public a 
series of interviews with Father Jo- 
seph Cataldo, S.J., in which this 
last surviving member of the orig- 
inal Jesuit missionaries to the In- 
dians of the Northwest relates many 
interesting incidents of historical 
importance (Wallace, Idaho: Wal- 
lace Press-Times). 

A variety of information concern- 
ing books, Benedictine foundations, 
and parishes, etc., may be found in 
The Benedictine Almanac and 
Guide for 1926 (Exeter, England: 
Catholic Records Press). 
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